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INTRODUCTION 


There are few things which are more revealing about power structures 
in societies than the relations between secular and religious institutions. 
That is, if one is willing to accept the idea that these relations are a 
reflection of socio-economic patterns and not only inspired by piety or 
moral concerns. In the past, the confrontation between moral principles 
and material interests has often resulted in a symbiosis between political 
factions and religious establishments;, more often than not, however, 
social tensions and divergent economic or political interests have 
resulted in power struggles in which secular and religious factions 
sought to dominate each other, trying to make material interests sub- 
servient to moral principles, or vice versa. 

This study is concerned with the relations between secular authority 
and religious institutions in Mount Lebanon from 1736 until 1840, a 
period which witnessed many upheavals, and which in many respects 
was more than merely a prelude to the well-known and dramatic events 
that dominated Lebanese history in the 19th century. There are important 
studies on the socio-economic and political history of Mount Lebanon 
in the 19th century, and it has been observed that the Maronite church 
played a crucial role in the shaping of events.” However, very little 
attention has been paid to the factors which contributed to the pre- 
dominance of the church and the socio-economic factors which underlay 
its political emancipation. Some of these factors may be revealed by an 
analysis of the connections between the Maronite church and the main 
exponents of secular power within the Maronite community, in the 17th 
and 18th centuries: the sheiks of the Khäzin family. 

In the 17th century the Khäzin sheiks succeeded in consolidating their 
administrative and economic position in Kisrawän, which would hence- 
forth remain the core area of the Maronite community in Mount Leba- 
non. Their ascendancy was closely connected to efforts by the French 
to increase their trade contacts with the Syrian provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. As their political prominence grew, the Khäzins simultaneously 
extended their influence over the Maronite clergy and church affairs, and 
subsequently were not only seen as the foremost political leaders of the 
Maronite community, but also as patrons of the church. However, from 


l See Chevallier, Havemann (1983), Ismail (1955), vol. 4, Touma, and others. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


the beginning of the 18th century on, their relations with the church 
became more complex, firstly as a result of tensions within Mount Leba- 
non, and, secondiy, as a result of the increasing interference of the Vati- 
can in the affairs of the Maronite church. This interference was partly 
directed against the lay tutelage of the church, and therefore created 
tensions in Mount Lebanon which affected the Khäzins’ authority over 
the Maronite church and the balance between clerical and secular forces 
within the Maronite community. 

The central question of this study is: how did the relations between 
the Khäzin sheiks and the Maronite church develop in the period 1736- 
1840 and how were these relations affected by socio-economic transfor- 
mations? Perhaps the period chosen reflects some of the complexities 
involved in this question, since 1736 was the year of the Lebanese 
Council, in which relations between the Maronites and the Vatican were 
renewed, and which is consequently seen as a turning-point in the his- 
tory of the Maronite church, while 1840 marks the end of the adminis- 
tration of Bashir al-Shihäb, and thus should be considered a turning- 
point in secular history. This duality indicates that the present study is 
inspired by the idea that secular and religious history merged to shape 
the course of events. 

Our central question is set within the context of two more general 
discussions. Firstly, the analysis of historical developments has been 
based on the assumption that Ottoman history in the period under study 
was to a large extent shaped by the alternating stages of its incorporation 
into the capitalist world market, as opposed to the image of an Ottoman 
society which was inherently stagnant and incapable of reform. Ottoman 
‘“decline” is seen as a relative development that resulted not in stag- 
nation but in transformations in response to changes in international 
economic and political relations. The relevance of this approach to Otto- 
man history, is, in our view, shown by the studies collected by Isla- 
moglu-[nan in The Ottoman Empire and the World Economy, and by 
several monographs.* One of the main questions raised in this discus- 
sion is whether the incorporation of areas of the Empire led to the for- 
mation of large estates to facilitate the production of commercial crops. 
In this study, the analysis of socio-economic events will be related to 
the question of whether in Mount Lebanon tendencies towards the inte- 
gration of estates into larger units of production occurred and, if they 
did, in which way did they occur and in which way did they contribute 


? [slamoglu-Inan (1989), Gerber (1987), Keyder/Tabak and others. 
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to the regional differentiation, or integration, of the area within the eco- 
nomic framework of the Syrian provinces. 

Secondly, the question will be placed within the discussion of the 
function of wagfs in the Ottoman Empire which has recently gained 
importance.” In this study it is argued that wagfs could be a dynamic 
element in society, as opposed to the opinion that they constituted an 
expression of economic and social stagnation. For some, who have dis- 
carded the concept of a “stagnant” Islamic society, it may be superfluous 
to stress this point, but since wagfs were an essential element in the 
relations between representatives of secular and religious authority in 
the Ottoman Empire, it seems not irrelevant. It implies, for instance, that 
the practice of the wagf-institution was predominantly shaped by its 
economic function, rather than by its religious or legal aspects. 


The sources 

The research for this study has concentrated on sources which have 
received relatively little attention from students of Lebanese history. The 
main primary sources can be categorized as follows: 

1. The documents preserved in the archive of the Holy Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith in Rome. These are gathered together 
in various collections: the Acta S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide 
contain the proceedings of the general assemblies, held to discuss and 
judge specific cases; the collection Congregazioni Particolari consists 
of the documents concerning the specific questions discussed by special 
committees,; the main source for Maronite history 1s the collection Scrit- 
ture riferite nei Congressi (“Maroniti”), which contains a large amount 
of documents, mostly correspondence, petitions, legal documents, re- 
ports, etc. Together with some minor collections, these three are an 
extremely rich and variegated source for Lebanese history, which 1s 
well-preserved and conveniently brought together. It covers the period 
1622-1859. 

2. The archive of the Khäazin family; this archive, which has been 
noted by others,” contains all kinds of documents, the earliest of which 


* Barnes, McChesney, Pascual, David, Baer (1979), Gerber (1983), Tate, Peri. 

* For a survey of the other collections, see the /nventory (Kowalsky). Some docu- 
ments from the collections of the Propaganda have been published by Fahd, in his various 
studies. 

* Abou Nohra, Chevallier (1971) and Touma have seen the part of the archive, which 
used to be preserved in the collection of the National Museum in Beirut; I have studied 
the part that 1s preserved by Mrs. Mona al-Khazin in Ajaltoun and Dr. Farid al-Khazin 
in al-Naqqash. 
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date back to the end of the 17th century. The bulk of them, however, 
dates from the first half of the 19th century. The archive is disorganized 
and incomplete. 

3. Documents from monastery archives; [ was able to study some 
material on the economic and juridical aspects of monasteries from the 
archives of Dayr al-Kreim (Ghustä), Dayr Hüb (Tannürin), and Dayr 
Kfifan. However, I was unable to extensively study the archives of the 
monasteries of the Lebanese Order, since I was told that they were not 
sorted out. 

4. The archive of the Patriarchate in Dayr Sayyidat Bkirkï, which 
contains collections of various documents concerning the patriarchates 
of al-Duwayhi (1670-1704) to Hubaysh (1823-1845). Not all preserved 
documents are mentioned in the register. 

5. The archive and library of the Vatican in Rome, which contain a 
few items on Maronite history. 

This material is supplemented by printed sources in Arabic and Euro- 
pean languages, and the relevant studies and monographs on Ottoman, 
Syrian and Lebanese history. 


Structure 

As there is no authoritative survey of the history of Mount Lebanon in 
the 18th century, part of this study is dedicated to the general historical 
context of the period under study. In the first three chapters an attempt 
is made to put the historical background of Mount Lebanon, both Otto- 
man and Syrian, into the perspective of the increased interaction of the 
Syrian Ottoman provinces with the world market. Thus, these chapters 
are not meant to present a comprehensive account of the history of 
Mount Lebanon in the 18th century, but rather to provide an overview 
of the patterns which are relevant to the main subject of this study. 
Particular attention is paid to the socio-economic position of the Khäzin 
sheiks. 

Next, the relations between the Khäzin sheiks and the Maronite 
church are studied on two fronts: firstly, the influence of laymen on the 
clergy, and, secondly, the relations between the Khäzins and the several 
types of religious foundations, particularly monastic estates. These two 
fields cover the main area in which clerical and secular interests met. 
The relations between the Khäzins and the church are studied in the 
perspective of the socio-economic transformations in Mount Lebanon 
in the period under study, and the effects of the efforts by the Vatican 
to strengthen their control over the Maronite church, especially from 
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1736 onwards. Thus, a pattern can be perceived in the way external and 
internal forces interacted to shape the structure of social relations within 
the Maronite community. 

The final chapter concentrates on the efforts by the Vatican to revive 
the reform process in the first decades of the 19th century in a new 
socio-economic and political situation. Again, the conflicts between the 
church and the Khäzins will be analyzed and put into their socio-econo- 
mic context. 


$ Concerning the ideological discussion on Lebanese history, see: Beydoun, Salibi 
(1988), Havemann (1988), Choueiri (1989), el-Khazen (1991). Note concerning the trans- 
cription: the system of the Encyclopedia of Islam is adopted, with the exception of the 
aäf (‘q’ in stead of ‘k’); well-known geographical names are spelled in the usual way 
(Damascus); other names are transliterated (Jüniya). Words of Arabic origin which can 
be found in the Oxford English Dictionary (2nd ed., Oxford 1989) are not italicized and 
have no diacritical marks (ulema; wagf). Words of Turkish origin and Turkish names 
which frequentiy occur in the Arabic sources are transliterated according to the Arabic 
spelling (Kanj). When the names are commonly used in the Turkish spelling no diacritical 
marks are used (Ebussuud). For abbrevations of archival sources, see the list of sources. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE OTTOMAN CONTEXT 


In recent years the process of the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire 
has increasingly been described in correlation with the emergence of the 
capitalist world-system and European economic expansion from the 16th 
century onwards. External factors are ascribed a more prominent role 
in the shaping of Ottoman history, which, in this view, is determined 
by the incorporation of the Empire into the capitalist world economy, 
a process that has been conceptualized by Immanuel Wallerstein. This 
approach focuses on the global effects of the expansion of capitalism, 
such as the international division of labour, the production of raw ma- 
terials as opposed to manufacture and industry, and the increasing incon- 
gruity between the traditional political structures and the new economic 
patterns. Ît stresses the occurrence of divergent responses to the increas- 
ing economic penetration from the core areas into the external areas, 
while it simultaneously analyzes the nature of centralizing and centri- 
fugal forces within these areas. As a result, the disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire 1s seen in the perspective of the ascendancy of capital- 
ist Europe. 

In the world system approach the Ottoman Empire is seen as a 
“world empire” in which a single, integrated market was regulated by 
an all-embracing political structure in the form of a highly centralized 
state. European efforts to transform the world market to its needs, from 
the 16th century onwards, put this structure under strain, and set in 
motion a process which prevented the Porte from solving the recurrent 
crises in the continuation of the imperial system in a way that should 
have ensured the preservation of the centralized political control of its 
economy. Thus, several economic substructures emerged which came 
to reflect diverging tendencies within the state, created by different 
responses to the opportunities and contradictions presented by the ex- 
panding world market. Hence, the economic unity of the Empire was 
threatened at a time when political centralization and the consolidation 


! See: Wallerstein (1974, 1980, 1989), and, more specifically, Wallerstein (1979) and 
Wallerstein/Kasaba/Decdeli, in: Islamoglu-Inan (1989); for other contributions to this 
discussion, see: [slamoglu-Inan (1989) and Gerber (1987). 
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of the state seemed the only way to counter the forces of expanding 
capitalism, or at least to regulate the consequences in a way that would 
guarantee the survival of the imperial state structure. This seems to be 
the fundamental contradiction underlying Ottoman history in the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries.° 

In studies concerning the effects of the incorporation of the Ottoman 
Empire into the world economy on local and regional developments, two 
issues frequently recur as essential factors. Firstly, the role played by 
the state in determining the parameters of the economy and the extent 
to which it was able to influence the process of incorporation. Secondly, 
the effects of the penetrating world market on the functioning of the 
internal Ottoman market. Of course these two factors are closely inter- 
related. The existence of an integrated internal market presupposes some 
measure of state intervention, especially to regulate the flow of com- 
modities and to provide a legal framework to organize trade and labour. 
However, there 1s still no consensus about the role of the Ottoman state 
as a regulator of the domestic economy.” 

This is especially true with respect to the Ottoman Arab provinces. 
Some important questions are still largely unanswered: How should the 
relations between the state and its representatives on the provincial level 
be characterized? Who represented the state on the provincial level and 
who should be considered to be representing the forces undermining the 
state authority? To what extent did the state control the market mechan- 
isms in the provinces, to ensure the coherence of the internal market”? 
As this study is concerned with regional Syrian history, it is necessary 
to direct some attention to the emergence of centrifugal tendencies on 
the provincial level, in the context of the precarious position of the 
central authorities in gradually changing circumstances. 


1.1 THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE BETWEEN 
CENTRALIZATION AND FRAGMENTATION 


There is no unanimity concerning the dating of and the factors influenc- 
ing the process of incorporation, which ended with the semi-periphera- 
lization of the Ottoman Empire in the 19th century. Wallerstein suggests 


? Wallerstein (1974), pp. 67, 348; id. (1980), pp. 26, 113, 111; id. (1990), p. 134. 

* Gürsel, p. 25; Mantran, p. 210; Inalcik (1978), p. 106; Raymond (1984), pp. 130- 
131; Islamoglu-Inan, ‘Introduction’, in: Islamoglu-Inan (1989), p. 10; id. ‘State and pea- 
sants”, in: 1d., p. 104; Islamoglu/Keyder, in: id., pp. 49, 52. 
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THE OTTOMAN CONTEXT 9 


the period 1750-1817, as a phase of renewed expansion of the world 
market after a prolonged period of contraction. This view is also adopted 
by Kasaba, whose study is, however, confined to developments in the 
19th century. Others have dated the onset of the process of incorporation 
back to the end of the 16th century, when the economic relations be- 
tween Europe and the Empire were influenced by the influx of American 
silver. Others again have argued that the transformative impact of the 
incorporation process can only be discerned in the second half of the 
19th century, when financial difficulties came to a head and large-scale 
changes in the structure of agriculture took place. 

The differences of opinion in this respect seem to spring mainly from 
different definitions of such terms as “incorporation”, “semiperiphery” 
and ‘“periphery”. There 1s no disagreement, however, about the far- 
reaching impact of the large supplies of American silver, from the 16th 
century onwards, on price movements and the financial administration 
in the Ottoman Empire. It seems obvious that the influx of American 
silver through the European Levant trade strengthened the economic ties 
between Europe and the Ottoman Empire, and consequently between the 
Ottoman economy and the world market. As to the effects of the sup- 
plies of silver, it 1s generally assumed that a “price revolution” occurred 
in the Ottoman Empire at the close of the 16th century, while the fi- 
nancial policies of the Porte increasingly became determined by the 
availability or lack of foreign currency, as the domestic production of 
precious metals was negligible. 

Although the impact of monetary fluctuations may be difficult to 
determine in detail, 1t should be noted that the scarcity or abundance of 
precious metals usually has consequences for the distribution and flow 
of capital. Abundance may stimulate the economic activities of certain 
groups at the expense of others, while scarcity usually results in the 
hoarding of precious metals and high interest rates, and to increased 
efforts by the state to control the flow of money. In both cases new 
monetary circuits may emerge which are directly related to the regional 
distribution of economic activity and which may hamper the central 
control of the financial market. Consequently, although the economic 
role of the state may be wider than the realm of finance, monetary deve- 
lopments can be considered as a function of the control of the state over 


* Wallerstein (1989), vol. 3, pp. 129, 171-177; Kasaba, p. 35; Gerber, p. 66; Waller- 
stein/Decdeli/Kasaba, in: Islamoglu-Inan, p. 95; Gürsel, p. 147; Mantran (1989), p. 210. 

* Kasaba, p. 12; Gürsel, p. 82-91; Islamoglu/Keyder, in: Islamoglu-Inan (1989), p. 
57, Mantran (1989), pp. 223-224; Inalcik (1978), pp. 348-349. Vilar. 
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the domestic economy. Or, to put it differently, the uneven concentration 
of capital is likely to undermine the efforts of the state to preserve its 
control of the internal market. It is this aspect of the monetary factor 
which interests us here.° 

From the late Middle Ages onwards, the Eastern Mediterranean repre- 
sented the transit store for the bullion flow from Europe to Eastern Asia. 
As the demand for Asian products, such as spices and silk, increased 
in Europe, the defcit of the European balance of trade was usually 
compensated by the export of precious metals. In the 16th century the 
Ottoman Empire succeeded in monopolizing this traditional role as a 
transit market for Asian commodities and European bullion. Presumably, 
enough surplus revenues were derived from this intermediary position 
to satisfy the needs of the internal market, which, after the conquest of 
Syria and Egypt, had expanded substantially. The combination of tradi- 
tional international trade routes and revitalized internal trade routes 
secured the stability of the Ottoman economy in this period.’ 

In the 17th and 18th centuries bullion was exported to the Ottoman 
Empire, especially by the Dutch and the French. British merchants were 
not allowed to export currency and bartered for their silk imports with 
broadcloth produced in Gloucestershire and Yorkshire. They only made 
incidental use of cash money to facilitate trade transactions. Tuscany 
exported limited quantities of gold coins to the Empire in the 17th cen- 
tury, but in general Italian trade with the Ottomans was in decline. In 
their Capitulations concluded with the Porte, the French had stipulated 
the free import of currency, but this liberal attitude was mainly exploited 
by the Dutch, who considerably expanded their trade with the Ottoman 
Empire in the course of the 17th century by exporting shiploads of 
coins. In 1689 the French complained to the Porte about the quality of 
the currency exported by the Dutch, and after a devaluation of the Dutch 
coins, the French succeeded in establishing themselves as the foremost 
trading partners of the Ottoman Empire. 

As it had no substantial resources of precious metals, the Ottoman 
Empire was in constant need of imported currency, especially after the 


® Wallerstein (1974), pp. 75, 83, 84, 271; id., (1980), pp. 19, 21, 111; Vilar. 

7 Attman (1981), pp. 13-17, 23; id. (1983), p. 7; Owen (1981), pp. 3-4; Wallerstein 
(1974), pp. 39, 71; see also: Klein. 

8 Masson (1896), pp. 372, 374, 493, 495-496; id. (1896/1967), pp. 506-508; Wood, 
pp. 146, 152, 153; Davis, pp. 29, 31, 190-192; Belin (1864), pp. 437, 486; Israel, pp. 44- 
45, 59, 73 ff., 203, 224, 282 ff., 307; Savary (1697), vol. 2, pp. 356-357, 410-411; id. 
(1742), vol. 1, part 1, p. 206; vol. 1, part 2, pp. 575, 595; Carali, pp. 294-295, 309; Belin 
(1870), p. 86; ‘Instructions’ (1685), Ismail (1975-1983), vol. 3, p. 216. 
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collapse of the domestic currency system in 1669. From the end of the 
16th century onwards, the need for money supplies increased significant- 
ly, due to inflation caused by the price revolution, increasing war ex- 
penses and the gradual shift towards an essentially monetary economy. 
Thus, external and internal factors determined the growing demand for 
currency, which was, moreover, dictated by both economic and political 
circumstances. While European coins penetrated the Ottoman market, 
the domestic currency entered into a vicious cycle of depreciation, con- 
nected with price inflation and repeated devaluations. The ambivalent 
financial system, in which foreign currency circulated alongside Ottoman 
currency, which, however, steadily decreased in value when compared 
to European valuta, dates from this period onwards. Dutch leeuwendaal- 
ders (girsh asadi) and Sevillian and French coins began to dominate the 
Ottoman financial market as the value of the Ottoman akçe rapidly 
decreased.° 

It has been argued that the net income of the state derived from tran- 
sit trade was relatively limited. The effects on the internal economy, 
however, were substantial, since it sustained a complex infrastructure 
of trade routes, trade centres and other facilities, which formed the back- 
bone of the economy of many villages and cities. Trade profits could 
give an impetus to local economic activity and manufacture, while com- 
mercial services and institutions absorbed a considerable amount of 
labour. Besides, as mentioned above, international trade increasingly 
became connected with the availability of currency on the domestic 
market. Consequently, the Ottoman economy gradually suffered the 
adverse effects of the increasing profitability of the sea routes to Eastern 
Asia. As the importance of the overland caravan routes declined, the 
Ottoman Empire gradually became marginalized within the network of 
international trade routes. This development was further strengthened 
by the intensive exploitation of the Americas as a production area for 
the world economy, which caused a shift in the focus of world trade.'° 

The impact of the changes in global trade on the Ottoman economy 
was not immediately felt. Trade with Europe grew steadily in the 17th 


* In the Tripoli region in the 17th century, and taxes were partly paid in silk, broad- 
cloth or olives; in 1646 the Porte asked the governor of Tripoli to remit all the taxes in 
qurüsh, not partly in olives; Dibs, vol. 7, p. 196; Puget de St. Pierre, pp. 160-161; Mas 
‘ad, al-Mashriq, vol. 38, p. 37; see also: Wallerstein (1974), p. 271; id. (1980), pp. 17, 
57-59, 110, 276-277, Gürsel, pp. 84, 90, 92, 160-161; Belin (1864), pp. 422-465; Attman 
(1983), pp. 31-37, 54, 93-94; Davis, pp. 190-191; Masson (1896), pp. 492-496; Islamosg- 
lu/Keyder, p. 57. 

1 Gürsel, pp. 77, 79, 167; Gran (1989), p. 57; Grenville, p. 56. 
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and 18th centuries. However, the nature of the trade changed as the 
Ottoman Empire increasingly came to be seen as a market for produce 
of European manufacture, such as textiles, and as a source of raw ma- 
terials. The transit trade in Asian products, especially silk and spices, 
declined, as these were increasingly imported from the producing areas, 
while bullion was shipped directly from Europe to Eastern Asia. Thus, 
as the nature of competition on the world market changed with the ad- 
vance of the colonial economies, the expanding world economy funda- 
mentally affected the traditional economic role of the Ottoman Empire 
and its central position in the flow of commodities and currency. Ob- 
viously, this also influenced economic patterns within the Empire." 

The high costs of warfare on the Balkan and Persian fronts and the 
need to control economic developments led to policies aimed at strength- 
ening the central state and at widening the financial margins of the 
Porte. From the end of the 16th century onwards, a steadily growing 
standing army became the core of the Ottoman military forces, rapidly 
surpassing the cavalry of sipahis. New martial techniques and the regula- 
rity of military campaigns fostered the emergence of this corps of Janis- 
saries, and the regular payment of these forces became one of the most 
burdensome state expenses. This transformation of the military apparatus 
forced the state to confiscate a larger portion of the economic surplus 
in cash money and to introduce measures to centralize the collection of 
taxes. Moreover, the inflation which was caused by the imports of 
American silver in the 16th century had to be suppressed, as it con- 
tinually undermined the system of fixed payments to officials and to the 
military. 

In connection with the changes in the military organization of the 
Empire far-reaching reforms of the system of taxation were introduced. 
The traditional form of land tenure, consisting of timar holdings provi- 
ding the core of the Ottoman cavalry, was gradually replaced by the 
system of tax farms, or iltizam. Whereas the timar tenure was based 
on holdings granted for life in exchange for military duties, iltizaäms 
were received by their holders, or multazims, for one year only, in 
exchange for a fixed amount of taxes. The grants were in principle 
renewed annually by the Porte or by its representatives, the provincial 
governors. The multazim collected the required sum of taxes, which he 


1! Gürsel, pp. 77, 167; Davis, p. 125; Naff, pp. 88-103; Wallerstein (1974), pp. 337- 
338; id. (1980), p. 108; 1d. (1990), pp. 140-141; Masson (1896/1967), p. 502; Attman 
(1981), p. 25: id. (1983), p. 15. 

2 Gürsel, p. 92; Belin (1864), pp. 281-285, 301, 304, 305. 
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transmitted to the state, keeping a fixed share for himself. The reforms 
were aimed at channelling the economic surplus towards the state and 
at strengthening central control over the military apparatus. However, 
as a large body of officials and administrators was needed to implement 
the system of tax collection, they tended to increase state bureaucratic 
expenditure. 

The transformation of the system of land tenure from timar holdings 
towards tax-farms touched upon the fundamentals of the Ottoman state. 
The state treasury did receive an increased amount of regular revenues, 
but at the same time had to delegate part of its authority concerning the 
exploitation of farm lands and the collection of taxes to a large and 
diversified body of semi-officials. This implied that the efforts to centra- 
lize the military apparatus and state finances inevitably led to the initia- 
tion of a process of administrative decentralization. This contradictory 
tendency was enhanced by the introduction of the malikäna system in 
1694, which involved the granting of iltizäm holdings as lifelong and 
inheritable quasi-property in exchange for fixed advance payments and 
annual remittances. Furthermore, public and administrative offices were 
increasingly being granted to the highest bidder, a development that 
undermined the traditional system of appointments and grants. The ten- 
sion between the centralizing and decentralizing tendencies became one 
of the crucial contradictions within the Ottoman administrative structure, 
as the government’s need for money was parallelled by the needs of local 
notables, who strove to secure their position within the administration. 

The efforts of the central state to consolidate its position were ham- 
pered by the endemic inflation and the depreciation of its indigenous 
currency and the inconsistency of the monetary system, tendencies 
which were conducive to high interest rates. As the monetarization of 
the economy and the administration increased, the imperial economy 
became steadily more dependent on the stable European valuta. The 
scarcity of reliable currency became one of the central problems, as local 
and provincial administrators tended to exploit opportunities for capital 
accumulation to strengthen their positions, while the state was obliged 
to collect the deficient indigenous coins to implement its monetary 
measures, and to bring new currency into circulation with a net loss. 
Capital became concentrated in the hands of those who had acquired 
intermediate positions in the trade with Europe and those who had key 
functions Within the taxation system and the allocation of high offices. 


 Gürsel, p. 101; Belin (1864), p. 351; Mantran, p. 173. 
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Thus, the flow of currency seems to have been directed away from the 
central authorities, whose control of foreign trade was limited to the 
extent allowed by the integrity of the local collectors of custom duties 
and their administrative superiors. 

Of course, the Ottoman authorities were well-aware of the financial 
dilemmas threatening the economy. In the first decades of the 18th cen- 
tury 1t was observed that steady flows of money were draining from the 
Ottoman economy towards India and Russia through imports of textiles 
and fur, which were not balanced by Ottoman exports. However, the 
Porte was not inclined to resort to mercantilist policies, and tried to cope 
with the difficulties by 1ssuing a classic set of measures: a devaluation 
of the currency to increase the amount of available coins; the stimulation 
of foreign trade, without considering the balance of imports and exports; 
the imposition of extraordinary taxes and levies, aimed at skimming off 
a larger portion of the economic surplus and at compensating losses 
through inflation, austerity measures, to reorganize the state finances, 
especially by reconsidering military expenditure; the auctioning of public 
and administrative offices as mälikäna. These measures, which were 
repeatediy undertaken from the onset of the 18th century onwards, were 
not only directed at increasing the income of the Empire, but also at 
reasserting state control over the circulation of money and the financial 
system and at preserving the volume of commercial traffic." 

The centralizing and austerity measures proved to be relatively suc- 
cessful, but in the long term they were not an adequate response to 
global and internal developments. Global trade continued to develop 
largely beyond the horizon of the Ottoman Empire, while the draining 
of currency went on unabated, especially after the British interrupted 
their supplies to India from 1757-1793. The combination of liberalizing 
trade measures and devaluation enhanced the dependency on foreign 
currency, and created a tendency towards the hoarding of stable valuta 
and the demand for precious metals as a commodity. Moreover, inflation 
fostered high interest rates, which hampered economic development and 
commercial activities, and led to the concentration of capital.” Extra- 


 Inalcik (1978), p. 215; Belin (1864), pp. 284 ff., 301 ff., 329, 380, 523; Masson 
(1896), p. 493; Masters, p. 193; Davis, p. 191. 

5 Savary (1742), vol. 1, part 2, p. 575; Calkoen to Dir. (1740), Bronnen, vol. 3, p. 
127; ‘Memorie,” 1d., p. 293; Hughes to St. Gen. (1762), id., p. 460; Schutz to Dir. (1769), 
id., Vol. 4, p. 131; Maseyk to Dir. (1771), 1d., p. 158; Haaften to Fagel (1779), id., p. 278; 
Haaften to Fagel (1780), id., p. 303; Haaften to Fagel (1781), id., p. 305; Haaften to 
Fagel (1781), 1id., p. 333; Testa to Dir. (1804), id., pp. 705-706. 
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ordinary levies and the public sale of offices and agricultural domains 
were conducive to corruption and arbitrariness on the part of the local 
administrators, who, naturally, appropriated a large share of the increas- 
ed revenues. The arbitrariness, again, led to the disruption of existing 
economic structures, notably in agricultural estates. Economizing mea- 
sures for military expenditure, finally, only led to results when they 
coincided with pauses in the campaigns against Persia and Russia."* 

The financial crisis in the Empire came to a head in the period 1783- 
1789, when it became clear that the policies undertaken so far were 
insufficient to counteract the structural deficit of the balance of pay- 
ments. Loans on the domestic financial market had until then brought 
no relief. For the first time the possibility of a foreign loan was consi- 
dered, notably from Holland, a traditional supplier of currency. By that 
time, however, inflation had soared and the traditional set of measures, 
which was adopted once again to counteract the financial deficits, was 
insufficient. The last decades of the 18th century and the first decades 
of the 19th century were marked by continual devaluations and, inevi- 
tably, the first initiatives to implement a reform program on an unpre- 
cedented scale.”? 

Monetary factors may be insufficient to explain the disintegration of 
Empires, a complex process which involves economic as well as social, 
political and military developments. However, whether seen as the cause 
or as merely an important symptom, they indicate tendencies which can 
reveal the underlying motives for state policies. In the case of the Otto- 
man Empire monetary developments were associated with a consistent 
drive towards the centralization of government. Significantly, the efforts 
aimed at consolidating the financial position of the central state resulted 
in centrifugal tendencies, as the interests of various constituents of the 
state apparatus increasingly diverged. In order to achieve a form of 
centralization of the financial administration, the Porte conceived me- 
thods that in practice led to the transfer of part of its economic control 
to regional authorities. Thus, apparently, increased regional economic 
differentiation, resulting in a reallocation of capital and the emergence 
of regional money circuits, became a condition for the preservation of 
the central state. 


18 Wallerstein (1974), p. 84; id. (1990), pp. 137-139; Davis, pp. 190-192; Masson 
(1896), p. 496; Gürsel, pp. 115-118; Grenville, p. 40. 

7” Belin (1864), pp. 381, 519-521, 527; id. (1865), p. 130; Grenville, p. 46; Dir. to 
Dedem (1792), Bronnen, vol. 4, pp. 494-495; Dedem to St. Gen. (1792), id., p. 491; 
Hochepied to Dedem (1789), id. p. 440; Testa to Dir. (1804), id., pp. 705-706; Hochepied 
to Dir. (1805), id., pp. 708-709; Hochepied to Dir. (1805), id., 713. 
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1.1.1 Regional differentiation 


It has been argued that the conventional approach to the history of the 
Ottoman Empire, which 1s based on the assumption that the emerging 
power of local notables undermined the authority of the Porte and sub- 
sequently led to the disintegration of the imperial state, is incorrect, 
since a certain degree of decentralization had always existed within the 
Ottoman administration, and in fact constituted one of its mainstays. 
However, it has to be kept in mind that administrative centralization or 
decentralization 1s in itself no indication of the strength or weakness of 
an economic or political structure, but may represent strength as well 
as weakness, according to circumstances. Thus, the same decentrali- 
zation which enabled the Ottoman Empire to build its state structure in 
the initial stages of its history, may have become a weakness threatening 
the very survival of the Empire during the period of incorporation into 
the world market. It is in this context that the centralization efforts from 
the seventeenth century onwards should be seen." 

Although the Ottoman economy can be perceived as an integrated 
whole with a large measure of central control, it was certainly not 
monolithic. Especially after the conquest of Syria and Egypt in 1517, 
regional differentiation existed in various fields. Taxes were levied in 
various currencies in different parts of the Empire, while different re- 
gions and towns built up their own economic structure according to 
their role in the production of foodstuffs or materials for manufacture, 
or their position within the international or domestic network of trade 
routes. Several regions were, for instance, specialized in the growing 
of cereals; several cities, like Aleppo, were transit markets for European 
trade, while others acted as distributors of imported products on the 
internal market. This differentiation, which was largely based on tra- 
ditional economic patterns, constituted the essence of the Ottoman 
internal market system, from which the state derived its surplus in the 
form of taxes and duties. Obviousiy, in order to secure the stability of 
these revenues, the state sought to retain a certain degree of control 
over economic activity. 

State control over the economy took on different forms. The Porte 
proclaimed regulations concerning the export of commodities and the 
circulation and rates of currencies; it secured the provision of cereals 
to towns,; it regulated internal competition by fixing prices and by the 


8 Jslamoglu, ‘Introduction’, p. 19; Pamuk, p. 9; Mantran, pp. 271, 347-348. 
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imposition of taxes; and it provided the extensive legislative and judicial 
framework which encompassed trade, manufacture and agriculture, in 
the form of guilds, market inspectors, stipulations for commercial trans- 
actions, and a formally very stringent set of rules for the use, ownership 
and administration of agricultural lands."” 

Evidence suggests that the Porte steadily became less able to per- 
form its ambitious task. The treaties with the European commercial 
partners, the so-called Capitulations, became less favourable to the 
Ottoman Empire over the course of time, while the central authorities 
were unable to prevent the profitable smuggling of cereals. European 
merchants sought to penetrate regional markets, which undermined the 
ability of the Porte to impose its conditions. The guilds and centres 
of manufacture came to be dominated by local groups, commodity 
prices became connected to fluctuations on the international market and 
a large section of economic activity was, at least formally, withdrawn 
from the tax system by being incorporated into religious or secular 
foundations (wagf). The control over the status and use of land became 
inefficient and in the 17th century the Grand Vizier himself 1llegally 
converted state-owned land into a wagf. These developments, both 
directly and indirectly, threatened the revenues of the state, which 
were, as has been argued above, continually put under strain by 
inflation. 

The inconsistency of the reforms attempted by the Porte to secure its 
economic basis, was also reflected in new practices concerning the tax- 
farms. The collection of taxes and the exploitation of agricultural estates, 
as well as the office of provincial governor, increasingly became auc- 
tioned off as commercial undertakings. [nevitably, discrepancies grew 
between the economic value of offices and domains, and their officially 
estimated value in the form of taxation. As the level of taxes and the 
incomes of the governors were fixed, this discrepancy was enhanced by 
the devaluation of the currency and the increasing regional differentia- 
ton in the level of economic activity. The authorities resorted to the 
introduction of extraordinary taxes or incidental levies, which fostered 
diversification of the system of taxation and increased their dependence 
on local rulers. These naturally exploited the situation in an attempt to 


5 Faroqghi, pp. 58, 128-129, 221; Mantran, p. 210; Inalcik (1978), p. 106; Belin 
(1864), p. 362; Islamoglu, ‘Introduction’, p. 10; id., ‘State and Peasants”, p. 104; Islamog- 
lu/Keyder, p. 50; Sunar, pp. 66,67. 

2° Barbir, p. 89; Parry/Yapp, p. 277; Belin (1864), p. 281; Kasaba (1988), p. 18; 
Faroqhi, pp. 135-136; Islamoglu/Keyder, pp. 50, 52, 57. 
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appropriate a larger portion of the surplus, to cover the expenses of 
acquiring their domains.°! 

The regionalization of taxation was not a phenomenon which was 
contrary to Ottoman administrative practice. The increasing discrepancy 
between the market value and the official taxation of the domains, how- 
ever, altered the position and attitude of tax-farmers and officials. Their 
interests shifted from a sustained loyalty to the Porte to ensure their 
mobility within the administration, towards an intensified exploitation 
of their domains as a way of securing capital for advancement within 
the administrative system. This circumstance resulted in locally inspired 
economic and fiscal measures to stimulate economic activity, to increase 
the revenues by extraordinary levies, and to safeguard the authority of 
the local ruler over the economy. Thus, tax-farmers and administrators 
were induced to form economic monopolies and to resort to measures 
for the extraction of surplus which were sometimes tantamount to cor- 
ruption and fiscal oppression.” 

Of course, like the central authorities, the tax-farmers and governors 
also saw their revenues continually threatened by inflation. To them, 
extraordinary levies were a means of supplementing the income they 
received from fixed revenues. Furthermore, trade with Europe secured 
a potentially far more profitable source of currency than any economic 
activity directed at the internal market. This fostered the spread of smug- 
gling, in some periods and areas, and direct trade contacts between local 
rulers and European merchants, as well as efforts by the tax-farmers to 
consolidate their control over production and trade in their domains. 
This obviously implied that they aspired to taking a larger share in the 
traditional role of the state in determining the conditions of production 
and in appropriating the surplus derived from economic growth. Al- 
though sometimes the exactions of the tax-farmers led to the disruption 
of the existing economic patterns and the deterioration of agricultural 
production, they also created opportunities for certain groups to profit 
from the changing flows of money, the regionalization of market circuits 
and the growing diversity of currency rates within the Empire. 

It has not been the aim of this chapter to give a comprehensive sur- 


#! Genc, pp. 346-348; Cohen, pp. 140-147, 184-185, 187, 209-210, 223; Belin (1864), 
pp. 318-319, 329. 

2 Cohen, pp. 11-16, 21-22, 135, 140-141, 263; Haga to St. Gen. (1615), Bronnen, 
vol. 1, p. 451; Bouwmeester to (1732), id., vol. 3, pp. 41-42; Haga to St. Gen. (1615), 
id., vol. 1, pp. 449-455; Hochepied to St. Gen. (1761), 1d., vol. 3, pp. 413-414; ‘Traductie 
van een comm. van de Turkschen Keizer’ (1732), 1d., pp. 31-32. 
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vey of the gradual disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, which was an 
extremely complex process involving various sets of factors. Our argu- 
ment was to show how the political structure of the Empire increasingly 
became incompatible with long-term economic tendencies imposed by 
the expansion of the capitalist world market. The changing position of 
the Empire within world trade had adverse effects on the traditional 
economic role of the Porte, as a surplus extracting and regulating body, 
but did not result in a unilinear and unambiguous phase of economic 
decline. In fact, theoretically the somewhat paradoxical combination of 
the centralization of monetary flows and the concomitant decentrali- 
zation of economic control may have been an adequate reply to the 
requirements of increasing interaction with the world market, since re- 
gional differentiation enhanced the opportunities to profit from the trade 
with Europe, while fiscal centralization should have secured the extrac- 
tion of sufficient surplus to preserve the integrity of the state. However, 
as the state was unable to direct the flow of tax revenues towards the 
central treasury, its policy impeded a new congruency between the admi- 
nistrative structure and the changing economic pattern. Although the 
reforms conceived by the Porte may have been less inconsistent than 1s 
often assumed, they ultimately did not benefit the Empire as the all-em- 
bracing administrative structure, but rather served the interests of certain 
regional or social groups both inside and outside the state apparatus. 

Of course these developments affected the social institutions of the 
Empire. In fact, these institutions assumed an important role in the inter- 
action between the forces of disintegration and centralization. Among 
these institutions were the numerous religious foundations, or wagfs, 
which were of great importance in the economic and the social structure 
of the Empire. Thus, the question arises how the practice of wagf in the 
Ottoman Empire was influenced by the process of socio-economic trans- 
formation. 


1.2 WAQFS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGE IN OTTOMAN SOCIETY 


It has been observed that in the course of the 17th and 18th centuries 
state control over the property, status and alienation of landed posses- 
sions decreased, and that the regulations connected with the state 
ownership of land were less strictly observed. This is usually seen as 
an indication that the authority of the central state had weakened and 
had become insufficient to prevent malpractices. It may be argued, 
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however, that the loosening of state control over land was connected 
with the gradual transformation of the timar system into the system of 
tax-farms (iltizäm). After all, with the introduction of tax-farms, the 
spread of the monetary economy and the growth of the standing army 
at the expense of the sipahi cavalry, the necessity to adhere to strict 
control of the land became less essential, and could be replaced by con- 
trol over the flow of revenues derived from the agricultural estates. 
Thus, the alienation of land could no longer directly affect the fighting 
potential anymore, and military achievements were no longer transfor- 
med into land concessions. However, the efficacy of the military appara- 
tus could be affected by interruptions in the flow of taxes towards the 
central treasury, and consequently state interference with the exploitation 
of landed possessions came to be concentrated on the maximization of 
revenues and the centralization of tax flows, to which the transfer of 
property rights became of secondary importance. Direct juridical control 
became less relevant, and was, consequently, decentralized, while efforts 
were made to centralize the state’s hold on the flow of economic surplus 
derived from the exploitation of the soil. It seems logical, in this ap- 
proach, that it was not the legal status of the land which was the crucial 
element, but rather the fiscal status and its economic exploitation, or, 
in other words, that the rigorous implementation of the categories of 
ownership became of secondary importance when compared to an effi- 
cient exploitation of the rights of disposal. 

In the context of this study the Ottoman legislation on land tenure 
will be briefly outlined, as far as it is relevant for the subject. It should 
be kept in mind that the theoretical framework, at least in some cases, 
can only be a distant reflection of reality, and that the actual practice 
of Ottoman land tenure, in its regional differentiation and historical 
development, still awaits extensive research. 

Islamic precepts provided the basis for the formation of the Ottoman 
system of land tenure and the administration of landed possessions, both 
on the juridical and the fiscal levels. At an early stage, however, the 
legal categories of land were adapted to the specific requirements of the 
Ottoman administration, which involved the reconciliation of the tra- 
ditional practices of the tax-farm system and the justification of several 
measures in the field of gänün legislation, with the general principles 
of Hanañte jurisprudence. This task was fulfilled by the scholar Ebus- 
suud, who in the 16th century compiled an extensive survey of the Otto- 
man variant of Islamic land administration. Of course, this theoretical 
framework cannot be dissociated from the practices evolved in the field 
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of fiscal administration and consequently from the timar and, eventually, 
iltizäm systems and the shape of the land tenure system as it developed 
during the 16th and 17th centuries.” 

As in the Sharia, Ottoman legal practice recognized three types of 
land ownership. The gradual blurring of the distinctions between the 
legal categories of land does not imply that these categories ceased to 
exist, although their distinctive features became increasingly formal.“ 

a. The first category consisted of land owned in free property, or 
milk. This category was confined to some carefully described types of 
land, such as gardens, land on which buildings were erected, or 
orchards, and was usually relevant to urban settings. Apart from these 
types of land, plots of land could be granted as free property by the 
Sultan, who would thus convert their status into milk. The amount of 
milk property in the Ottoman Empire was presumably limited, and its 
significance was relatively small. 

b. The mayority of the agricultural lands in the Ottoman Empire per- 
tained to the category of state-owned lands, or mirt lands (arädr 
amiriyya), which implied that the land was in principle the property of 
the state and was subject to the payment of the miri tax. These lands 
usually formed the bulk of the domains granted as iltizäm or mugäta'a. 
Some of the miri lands were considered to be the preserve of administra- 
tive officials, such as the governor or the multazim, to provide for their 
sustenance, and were called riz, khäss or baklik. As a general principle 
the ownership (ragaba) of the land was reserved to the Sultan, or, in 
other words, the state. This implied that exploitation of the soil formally 
required a concession from the Sultan and that, again formally, the 
authorization of the Sultan was needed for the alienation of land. This 
principle should be seen as part of the original timar system on which 
the Ottoman organization of the military apparatus and the tax system 
was based. As the military apparatus was financed through the system 
of the granting of estates (timar) in exchange for military services, direct 
state control of the land was a conditio sine qua non for the functioning 
of the army. Any slackening of this control would instantly affect the 
fighting capacity of the state.” 

c. Wagf lands existed in several types and categories. Firstly, some 
large wagfs were connected with the court and the state, such as the 


* Barnes, pp. 20, 33-34, 36-38, 40. 

# Belin (1861); for a discussion of the land categories in the Ottoman Empire, see 
also: Gerber (1987), Cuno (1985). 
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imperial domains and the foundations associated with the Holy Cities, 
al-Haramayn. Secondly, there existed a network of wagfs which, on 
economic and administrative levels, connected the provinces with the 
capital. This was in the first instance effective on the level of the pro- 
vincial towns, and its capital was usually initially furnished by high- 
placed state officials, who, obviously, siphoned off part of the revenues. 
Another type in this category may be the wagfs founded with the aim 
of providing the finances for specific state or court services. Thirdly, 
many waqfs were founded only to function on a provincial level, as they 
comprised the possessions of provincial notables and served religious 
institutions in provincial capitals; they were registered in provincial 
courts and supervised by local ulema. Finally, wagfs were founded in 
villages and hamlets, which could lie beyond the scope of provincial law 
courts, and which, accordingly, in the first instance came under the 
responsibility of village sheiks and local imams.** 

This classification of wagfs by administrative characteristics should 
be supplemented by some remarks on the juridical context. Firstly, it 
should be noted that, at least after the 17th century, when a vizier con- 
verted a domain consisting of mirt land into waqgf, no official objections 
seem to have existed against concluding this, in principle illicit, trans- 
action without the previous consent of the state. However, the situation 
may have varied according to time and location. This also applies to the 
incorporation of these wagfs into the tax system, as they could be consi- 
dered as a separate fiscal category, or simply as a waqf preserving its 
former mirt obligations. Secondly, some wagfs were considered to be 
based on ‘urf legislation or customary practice. As Ottoman law con- 
sisted of a combination of Islamic Law and Sultanic decrees, or gänün 
legislation, this distinction has little practical relevance, as the ultimate 
conditions which were required by legal theory sanctioned both types 
of waqf.” 


1.2.1 The concept of waqgf 


Although religious foundations, or wagfs, represent a complex and im- 
portant phenomenon in Islamic societies, until now little effort has been 
made to devise a clear concept of waqf. Studies on wagfs have been few 
and far between, while approaches have been so diverse as to prevent 


*#_ Faroqhi, pp. 44-45; Gerber (1983), pp. 36, 38, 39, 40, 42-43: Barnes, pp. 39-44. 
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the emergence of a coherent view. Moreover, analyses have mainly 
drawn from the theoretical, juridical, basis of religious foundations, and 
rather less from the actual practice of founding and administrating wagfs 
as it evolved in the course of history. This fragmentation of research has 
fostered some misconceptions of wagfs which have gained a foothold 
without having been sufficiently tested against the historical reality. 
These misconceptions include, for instance, the idea that waqfs were 
primarily conceived to circumvent the inheritance laws of Islam or to 
prevent confiscation by arbitrary rulers, or that wagqfs were merely an 
institution to provide for social welfare and the sustenance of religious 
institutions. Views such as these do little justice to the complex nature 
of the concept of waqf and, moreover, tend to neglect the role of wagfs 
in political and economic structures. 

One of the dominant views concerning wagfs, especially characteris- 
tic of the Weberian approach, holds that wagf 1s a typical expedient of 
a patrimonial society which hampered the emergence of capitalist eco- 
nomic relations. It is generally accepted that in European history the 
rise of capitalism was closely connected with the privatization of land, 
especially in England in the 17th century, and accordingly wagfs, consi- 
dered to be a form of mortmain property, are seen as the antithesis of 
capitalist development. With the spread of private ownership of land, 
the land itself became a commodity whose value became related to 
market mechanisms, and a means of production which could be ex- 
ploited as freehold property. The view that waqgfs hampered the free 
circulation of capital commodities 1s strengthened by the assumption 
that foundations were of a perpetual and irreversible nature, and that 
Islamic Law, being of divine origin, was unchangeable and thus unable 
to allow the exploitation of wagfs to accommodate to changing econo- 
mic circumstances.”* 

This view of wagfs 1s probably inspired more by the wish to charac- 
terize Islamic society as stagnant and “irrational”, than by thorough 
historical research, as wagfs are described as a means, itself irrational, 
to compensate for the “irrationality” of the system and the arbitrariness 
of the patrimonial rulers. Only a broad approach, embracing the ex- 
tremely variegated manifestations of the phenomenon of wagf, can quali- 
fy this narrow and essentially ahistorical conception. In this section 
some of the practical aspects of the religious foundations in the Ottoman 


# Turner (1978a), p. 46; id. (1978b), p. 124; Weber, pp. 644, 706, 795; Gerber 
(1983), p. 34. 
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Empire will be analysed in an attempt to support the thesis that wagfs 
were not necessarily an obstacle to economic activity, but could be a 
dynamic element supporting economic development and a means of 
capital accumulation, integrated into the systems of surplus extraction 
and agriculture. Firstly, however, some of the principles of wagf legis- 
lation will be summarized in order to define the legal framework. 

In essence, the founding of a wagf consisted of the withdrawal of an 
object from market circulation for perpetuity for the benefit of a pious 
purpose. Formally only objects, in general real estate, owned in full 
property were allowed to be converted. The owner gave up his property 
rights, determined a pious purpose and, if he wanted to, recorded the 
directives for the exploitation. He had the right to name an administrator 
(mutawallr) and a supervisor (näzir; usually the qadi). The conditions 
for the exploitation were restricted by stringent prescriptions, which 
were especially aimed at precluding any form of alienation, such as sale 
or donation, or even the risk of alienation, such as mortgage, and at 
defining the privileges and duties of the founder, the functionaries and 
the beneficiaries.” 

Especially in Hanañite jurisprudence it was thought essential for the 
well-being of the community for the founding of wagfs to be encou- 
raged. Therefore, it allowed the founder of a wagf the right to appoint 
himself, or members of h1s family, or his descendants, as the administra- 
tor, or even as the first beneficiaries, provided that the ultimate desti- 
nation of the revenue, for instance after the extinction of the benefiting 
family line, was acknowledged to be a pious purpose. This adjustment 
gave the concept of religious foundations as an idealized religio-juridical 
means of achieving perpetual salvation a wider economic importance. 
The economic basis was further elaborated with the aim of facilitating 
the economic exploitation of wagfs and compensating for the restrictions 
on their economic use connected with their legal status. Prescriptions 
especially concentrated on the right of substitution (istibdal) and lease. 
For instance, to encourage long-term investment of capital in a waqf, 
several types of lease were devised, covering various terms. 

The above indicates that on a theoretical level legal scholars tried to 
create opportunities to counterbalance restrictions on the economic ex- 
ploitation of foundations. In addition, wagfs were sometimes exempted 
from certain taxes, and were thus endowed with a privileged status en- 


General introductions to the juridical aspects of wagfs are: Clavel, Luccioni, Shay- 
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hancing their profitability. Still, this set of juridical provisions only 
shows one aspect of wagfs, and the main question remains of how the 
legal prescriptions were implemented, presuming that the practice of 
waqfs was not determined by legal rules only, but by a complex set of 
factors, which varied in time and place. To illustrate the practice of 
waqfs 1in the Ottoman Empire, some examples will be given of several 
forms of the exploitation of wagfs and the way these forms relate to 
formal legislation. 

It has often been suggested that the legal opportunities provided by 
waqfs in the course of time were used to secure the possession of landed 
estates. The status of wagf, with perpetual validity, at least in theory, 
ensured protection against confiscation and other practices of arbitrary 
rulers. The suggestion that this consideration was one of the main mo- 
tives for the founding of wagfs has been contested by some, but is pro- 
bably not wholly without justification. The juridical prescriptions were 
conceived in order to secure the preservation of possessions, perhaps not 
primarily to prevent confiscation, but surely to stabilize the economic 
value of the object. The most salient case, in this context, 1s the so-cal- 
led family wagf (wagf ahli), which was founded for the beneñit of a 
certain line of descendants, with the aim of preventing the estate from 
disintegrating as a result of the prescriptions of the inheritance laws. 
Although the “family waqf” 1s not a distinct category in Islamic jurispru- 
dence, it fits neatly into the outline of Hanañte wagf prescriptions and 
differs from the pious wagf (wagf khayrt) only in that its worldly com- 
ponent is more prominent. 

Another type of wagf which was also common in the Ottoman Empi- 
re and which was not directly derived from Hanafñite jurisprudence, but 
rather represented a transaction based on Ottoman juridical practice, was 
what d’Ohsson describes as the wagf coutumière. According to this 
practice, the founder “sells” his property to, for instance, a mosque for 
a sum that represents approximately 10-15% of the estimated value. 
Although the object is thus converted into wagf, the founder retains the 
right of disposal against the payment of an annual rent, equal to the 
interest on the sum paid by the mosque. Apart from this, the founder 
has the right to transfer his rights to his descendants or to a third party, 
while the property is protected against possible financial demands. The 
mosque benefits from this transaction, since it solidifies its economic 
basis and increases its revenues in the form of annual rent and a levy 
(firägha), paid as a fee whenever the rights of disposal are transferred. 
Moreover, the obligation of maintenance rests with the founder and, 
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finally, the property reverts to the mosque on the extinction of the heirs 
of the founder.” 

This type of wagf clearly resembles the concept of mortgaged proper- 
ty, where the original owner of the land acquires capital to invest in his 
property, in exchange for pawning his estate. The difference lies in the 
fact that a wagf was in principle established for perpuity, and that the 
payment was not considered to be a loan, since it was impossible to 
redeem the property by repaying the “debt”. It seems that the purpose 
of the transaction was twofold: firstly, the acquisition of capital for 
investment and an impetus for the exploitation, and, secondly, the pre- 
servation of the object as a commodity which not only produced rent, 
but also retained its economic value. 

A second example of waqf practice in the Ottoman Empire concerns 
the complexes which formed the backbone of the commercial sector of 
many provincial towns. This variety of wagf was especially applied to 
revive and uphold trade and handicraft activity. It consisted of a com- 
plex of buildings and institutions, which embraced the whole of the 
trade and manufacture sector of the city, such as the bazaar, shops, 
workshops, khans, etc., which were thus united within a single adminis- 
trative structure. Part of the surplus generated within this structure was 
dedicated to a local mosque or charitable institution in order to justify 
the status of waqgf. Merchants and manufacturers could extend their 
activities according to an elaborate system of permits and remittances, 
and benefited from the stability of the properties on the one hand, and 
from the advantages of the accumulation of capital within an easily 
monitored and relatively closed circuit. In this way the wagf assumed 
the characteristics of an investment company or a capital fund, which 
was created to stimulate economic activity by investment, to secure the 
preservation of the properties involved, and to generate a surplus from 
which capital for loans and investment could be supplied. This is in 
accordance with the general premises which applied to the first example 
too: the stabilization of property and the stimulation of economic exploi- 
tation.” 

À third example of Ottoman wagfs concerns not a single practice, but 
rather the way in which wagfs were incorporated into the tax system. 
As noted earlier, many examples have been uncovered of waqgfs which 


0 D’Ohsson, vol. 1, p. 307-322; see also: Grenville, pp. 42-43. 
* Faroqhi, pp. 28, 31; Inalcik (1978), pp. 207-208; id. (1978), pp. 132, 134; Ray- 
mond, pp. 91-92; Gürsel, p. 132. 
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were deliberately founded with the aim of profiting from tax privileges, 
to maximize revenues from landed estates, or to heighten the profitabili- 
ty of investments. This implied that part of the financial surplus gene- 
rated by economic activity, which was usually appropriated in the form 
of taxes, remained part of the waqf administration and was deflected 
away from the central treasury, in some cases without any concrete 
compensation in the form of increased tax revenues from the intensified 
economic activity. This circumstance became especially harmful to the 
state when it became common practice to convert land of the mirt status 
into wagf, transferring it from one juridical and fiscal category to an- 
other. To compensate for this tendency, rulers attempted in various ways 
to gain control over the wagf revenues and to skim off as much of their 
surplus vields as possible. To achieve this, they could employ several 
means; they could have themselves appointed as mutawallt or nazir of 
existing Wagfs, or integrate wagfs into their fiscal system, or even have 
waqgfs dissolved in order to usurp their revenues. Conversely, rulers 
could attempt to appropriate revenues from areas under their control by 
converting them into wagfs on advantageous conditions, thus stabilizing 
their claims.” 

The necessity to conform the administration of the wagfs to the 
practices of taxation adds another important dimension to the wagfs: 
the struggle for political power. In the political context, the question 
arises: how could the financial surplus circulating in the wagf network 
be confiscated in order to consolidate political power, or, conversely, 
how could political influence be employed to gain control over the 
revenues of wagfs? The key to the answer to this question lies in the 
juridical apparatus, or, more precisely, the qadis and the muftis. These 
were not only responsible for legitimizing political power and a social 
hierarchy, but, more importantly, also represented the link between 
idealized legal concepts and their application to everyday practice. 
Moreover, the ulema often had interests in waqfs in their function of 
mutawallr or näzir. This combination of responsibilities determined the 
ulema’s role as a flexible factor in the shaping of wagf practice, and 
it may be justifiable to suggest that the practice of wagfs derived from 
continuous struggle or, perhaps more accurately, continuous negotiation 
between the religious and secular authorities. As a result of this nego- 
tiation, in the course of time various semi-institutionalized wagf prac- 


* Crecelius, pp. 47, 136, 137, 140, 121, 134; Rafeq (1966), pp. 151-152, 180, id. 
(1981), p. 656; Barbir, pp. 72, 101; Belin (1864), pp. 296, 307, 347, 374, 375, 526; Gür- 
sel, pp. 118, 119, 120; Inalcik (1978), p. 136; Barnes, pp. 38, 40; Peri, pp. 53-54; 
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tices evolved, which reflected the manifold interests of the religious 
foundations.” 

The above does not pretend to be a full inventory of the wagf types 
which existed in the Ottoman Empire, but is rather meant to illustrate 
that the practice of waqf was much more complex than a mere definition 
by legal precepts might suggest. Therefore, it seems that research into 
waqfs should be based on the following suppositions: 

a. In spite of the immutable character of religious law, the practice 
of wagf was not static or monolithic, but was integrated into the econo- 
mic process. Thus, a merely legal approach does not do justice to the 
variety of waqf types and seems to bring us no further than an inventory 
of exceptions to a fixed, but highly theoretical, set of legal rules. Poli- 
tical and economic factors should be taken into consideration in order 
to complete the picture of the system of wagfs; 

b. As can be seen from the examples, the main incentive for founding 
waqfs, or at least a common feature of the various types of wagfs which 
may reflect the motives behind their foundation, was the wish to preser- 
ve the economic value of the property and to stimulate its exploitation. 
This implies that wagf properties cannot merely be described as an eco- 
nomic ‘“no-man’s land” or as “dead” or “immobilized” capital. Of 
course, in the legal sense, wagfs can be considered to be immobilized 
property destined for the appropriation of rent only, as they are charac- 
terized by Weber. More importantly, however, wagfs were integrated 
into the economic process, as a means of stimulating investment, and 
were thus connected with the market mechanism. On the basis of these 
economic aspects of waqfs one may conclude that waqf property did not 
lose its market value, or, as some have argued, that wagfs even contri- 
buted to the process of the appropriation of the agricultural resources 
in the Ottoman Empire, and, as a result, to a form of the privatization 
of the means of production.” 

Two observations support this view. Firstly, the possession and 
alienation of landed property in the Ottoman Empire did not concern 
the object as such, but rather the rights which an “owner” could exer- 
cise. In the course of Ottoman history, the value of these rights in- 
creasingly became determined by market mechanisms connected with 
the commercialization of agriculture and the growing discrepancy be- 
tween the economic potential of estates and the fixed amount of taxes 


% See: Crone; Johansen (1990); Krüger, p. 51; Gürsel, p. 112; Baer (1979), pp. 220- 
221, 233, 237. 
# See also: Inalcik (1978), pp. 132, 134. 
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to be remitted to the central treasury. Since the founding of wagfs was 
a means of stabilizing exploitation rights, in a way the market value of 
these rights could increase. Secondly, by being converted into wagf, 
property was not so much withdrawn from a free market circulation, but 
rather from a circulation which was regulated and controlled by the 
state. [t acquired a status which formalized the privileges enjoyed by the 
founder at the expense of those enjoyed by the state. 

The latter observation, in a paradoxical way, seems to confirm the 
view of Weber, who argues that the status of wagf was used to 
withdraw land from state control. However, Weber cites the wagf princi- 
ple as such as an example to 1llustrate the “irrational” nature of Islamic 
society and its inability to develop socio-economic relations which were 
favourable to the emergence of capitalism. The above suggests, on the 
contrary, that the practice of wagfs, as it was connected with the market 
mechanism, was not only no obstruction to changes in socio-economic 
relations, but could even lead to these changes, as a wagqf was not solely 
a way to restrict the freedom of exploitation, but also, as stable nuclei 
of real estate property, provided opportunities for capital accumulation 
and economic development. 

c. The three examples show that a rather ambiguous relationship 
existed between wagfs and the state. Firstly, as explained above, the 
economic dimension of the waqf could clearly be beneficial to the eco- 
nomy, and, moreover, provided a means of regulating the market mecha- 
nisms. On the other hand, these advantages were not always converted 
into direct revenues for the state, as they often tended to escape the 
control of the treasury. Secondly, wagfs were part of the struggles for 
political power, especially as their economic importance increased. 
Thirdly, wagfs provided for the maintenance of one of the pillars of the 
state, the religious institutions and the ulema, guardians of the ideologi- 
cal apparatus, but a force which did not automatically identify with the 
interests of the central state. The first consideration reflects one of the 
crucial dilemmas in the state’s relationship to wagfs, as the state re- 
linquished part of its authority over landed property, in order to stimu- 
late economic activity and to integrate market mechanisms into a more 
or less controllable institutional network. Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
state not only attempted to exert control over wagfs and their revenues, 
but often directly intervened in the administration of wagfs, to adapt the 
legislation to changing circumstances and to avert malpractice. 
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1.2.2 Christian wagfs 


In the preceding paragraphs it is suggested that the practice of wagfs in 
the Ottoman Empire was shaped by a complex set of factors, of which 
the juridical prescriptions were only one. As the distinction between 
Christian and Muslim wagfs was in the first instance juridical, it follows 
that Christian wagfs were to a large extent subject to the same socio- 
economic factors as their Muslim counterparts and that they fitted into 
the overall system as a variant of Ottoman waqf practice. Of course 
there were conditions which were specifically connected with Christian 
waqfs, and since these have hardly been studied, it may be useful to 
present a concise introductory survey. 

In Hanafñite jurisprudence the prescriptions concerning wagfs founded 
by Christians do not fundamentally differ from those concerning Muslim 
waqgfs. The main limitation on Christian wagfs is that the beneficiary 
of the revenues of the wagf should fall in the category of ‘“pious pur- 
pose” (qurba) in the view of both Muslims and Christians. This implied 
that Christian wagfs founded for the benefit of “the poor” in general, 
or specific groups of “poor”, either Muslim or Christian, were permitted; 
Christian wagfs founded for the repair of a mosque, for instance, were 
considered unlawful, as they could not be considered to be a pious pur- 
pose for Christians. Likewise, Christians were not allowed to found 
waqfs for the erection, repair, expansion or upkeep of their own re- 
ligious buildings (churches and monasteries), nor for the sustenance of 
the clergy or monks, as these designations were clearly incompatible 
with the Muslim’s conception of piety. Except for this limitation, Chris- 
tian wagifs were in principle subject to the same regulations as their 
Muslim counterparts.” 

Although this was not acknowledged by Hanafite jurisprudence, the 
practice of Christian religious foundations had its roots, at least partially, 
in a separate legal tradition, which derived from the codex of the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Justinian (482-565), who sought to provide a legal basis 
for the synthesis of church and state on the basis of the decisions of 
church councils. However, the councils of Nicaea and Chalcedon, which 
were convened to achieve this, failed to produce a single tradition and 
instead gave rise to divergent tendencies within the Church. As far as 
the administration of ecclesiastical possessions was concerned, no codifi- 
cation was elaborated, and practice became variegated according to local 
conditions. Presumably, the various appearances of religious foundations 


% Taräbulsi, pp. 141-143; Shaybäni, pp. 332-341; al-Ramli, pp. 153, 155. 
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were influenced by the dominant practice in their environment, which 
was, from the 7th century onwards, Muslim.* 

Although some efforts at a historical reconstruction have been made, 
it has not yet been established to what extent the Byzantine and Islamic 
legal traditions with regard to wagf merged to shape the eventual elabo- 
rate set of [Islamic wagf regulations. Besides, no historical continuity has 
been demonstrated connecting Byzantine law with Islamic Law or with 
the various branches of church law, surviving in the practices of the 
Eastern Christian communities and in the development of Canon Law. 
As long as these lineages remain unclear, it is impossible to analyze 
Christian wagfs in a broader conceptual framework, and any conclusions 
remain speculative. It is possible, however, to study the implementation 
of rules and practices in certain regions and periods.”? 

The limitations set upon the founding of Christian wagfs in the Otto- 
man Empire were originally intended to prevent the clergy and the 
church, as an institution, from acquiring a strong, independent economic 
basis. Apart from obvious dogmatic and religious considerations, the 
Muslim authorities were anxious to discourage Christians from building 
an independent network of real estate possessions, which did not serve 
the interests of society as a whole, or even of the Christian community 
as a whole, but rather the church as an organizational and administrative 
body. This especially was seen as a threat since the church represented 
a centralized and strictly hierarchical organization, which, at least in 
theory, implied that the administration of clerical possessions could 
develop under highly centralized control, whereas Muslim wagfs, on the 
contrary, came in principle under decentralized jurisdiction. Thus, al- 
though the Christian communities enjoyed a status which was in many 
ways conducive to a certain autonomy in the fields of religion and per- 
sonal status law, it was scrupulously ensured that they would not be able 
to build an autonomous structure that could take the shape of a “state 
within the state” or could otherwise endanger the coherence of Ottoman 
society. 

In the field of the judiciary, some degree of autonomy was afforded 
to Christian communities, but concerning the exploitation of ecclesiasti- 
cal properties, it was stipulated that any transaction relating to church 
buildings or monasteries was subject to the authorization of the provin- 
cial or central government. Little is known about the implementation of 


%6 Jedin, vol. 3, part 1, pp. 295-309, 487-489; Saleilles; Zhishman, Plôchl; Bréhier; 
Knecht, Pfannmüller; Gottschalk. 
7 See: Barnes; Cahen. 
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this policy, but, significantly, little evidence exists of conflicts between 
the clergy and the Muslim authorities, and in general the governor was 
seemingly not reluctant to grant permission for the repair of religious 
buildings and the founding of wagfs for the benefit of churches or the 
clergy. However, the situation may have varied from governor to gover- 
nor or according to the proximity of urban and administrative centres.* 

In the Syrian chronicles of the 18th century, some of which have 
been written by Christians, few explicit references to oppression by the 
Ottoman authorities are made, while relatively few cases of controver- 
sies are mentioned in the field of wagf legislation. Among the ones that 
are mentioned 1s the case of the repair of a church in Aleppo in the 18th 
century, which was begun in the interregnum between two governors, 
and, consequently, without official permission. The offending prelate 
was eventually fined. Several cases are mentioned of churches being 
built or repaired with official permission, sometimes acquired through 
the mediation of a Jewish moneylender, or through the payment of a 
fee.” 

The legal framework of Christian wagfs consisted of various consti- 
tuents. Firstly, the precepts of Islamic jurisprudence provided a general 
outline of principles, focusing on the necessity of restricting any expan- 
sion of the church’s material interests in and power over society, by 
impeding the acquisition of ecclesiastical property in the form of founda- 
tions; secondly, Ottoman legal practice not only afforded some auto- 
nomy to Christian minorities in the field of personal status law, but also 
adopted a flexible policy towards the maintenance of Christian religious 
buildings, in order to preserve a structural modus vivendi between the 
Muslim character of the state and the Christian part of the population; 
thirdly, to a certain extent the Christian communities adhered to their 
own traditions concerning the foundation and administration of church 
property. 

These constituents together form a complex amalgam of legal rules, 
which only partly governed the actual shape of the practice of founda- 
tions, but which could be called upon in the case of conflicts. The con- 
stituents were obviously influenced by socio-economic factors, as in the 
case of Islamic foundations, and this may have resulted in a form of 
accommodation to the dominant legal system and some measure of 


See for example: ‘Fatwä tärikhiyya fi al-kanä’is al-qä’ima fi al-biläd al-Islämiyya,’ 
al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 6, no 3, pp. 150 ff. 

*  Burayk al-Dimashqf, 59, 76, 83, 86, 119, 120; Munayyar, Shibli/Khalifa, p. 406; 
Sabbägh, pp. 175-176; ‘Awrä, p. 169. 
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conformity between Christian and [Islamic practices. Normally the argu- 
ments for consensus would have been stronger than those for conflict, 
and legal differences may have become of secondary importance against 
the background of social, economic or political interests. 


1.2.3 Wagfs and the ulema 


The observations made above lead to the conclusion that the status and 
control of land and the system of wagfs were important elements in the 
transformations witnessed by the Ottoman Empire under the influence 
of the penetration of the world market. To a large extent regulations and 
practices in this field affected state control over the economy and the 
disruption or integration of economic circuits. In the foregoing it has 
been argued that the lessening of state control over the possession of 
land can be seen as a more or less logical result of the transformation 
of the tax-system and the transition from the practice of timar to the 
system of tax-farms. The case of wagfs is more complex, since it affec- 
ted not only an important constituent of the system of surplus extraction, 
but also the position of the ulema, who formed the core of the ideologi- 
cal apparatus on which the state relied for the interpretation and imple- 
mentation of law and the legitimation of its authority. 

Although the structure of the Ottoman state was based on a close co- 
operation between the secular authorities and the body of religious scho- 
lars, and the latter were increasingly incorporated into the state bureau- 
cracy, the ulema should not be seen as a homogeneous group that identi- 
filed its interests à priori With those of the state. Religious scholars were 
recruited from various segments of society and were prone to having 
specific interests deriving from their social background, their ascendancy 
within the ulema hierarchy, their economic situation and their relations 
with secular groups. Therefore, any change in the socio-economic cir- 
cumstances could affect the equilibrium between several factions among 
the ulema and the attitude of these factions towards the central or pro- 
vincial authorities. 

Of course wagf institutions constituted the foremost factor influencing 
the interrelationship between the ulema and socio-economic forces. They 
provided the financial basis of the ideological apparatus and of indivi- 
dual ulema and groups of ulema. As they were a part of centralized or 
regional networks, they were affected by tendencies towards regionaliza- 
tion or centralization and could be instruments of integration on various 
levels. Thus, the network of wagfs formed one of the bases on which 
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administrators and ulema built their power on the regional level, but it 
was also an instrument of the Porte in its efforts to enhance central 
authority. In periods of transformation, the interests of the state might 
coincide with those of certain segments of the body of ulema but clash 
with those of other segments, depending on the position of the ulema 
within the power structure.“ 

In the present study, where the practice of wagf is involved, it will 
be studied in this context: firstly, as a socio-economic factor which 
became an element in the response of local groups to changes occasio- 
ned by the integration of the Ottoman Empire into the world-market; 
secondly, as a reflection of the relations between representatives of the 
religious and secular authority, and the preservation of the role of reli- 
gious leaders as guardians of ideology; and, thirdiy, as a factor reflecting 
the balance between centralizing and decentralizing tendencies with 
regard to the Ottoman administration’s efforts at economic integration. 


% See for the position and divergent responses of the ulema: Heyd, Repp, Chambers, 
Levy; see also: Crone, Johansen (1982), Islamoglu (1989) and Voili. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


POLITICS IN OTTOMAN SYRIA 


Although Mount Lebanon differed in some respects from the adjacent 
areas, it Was nevertheless an integral part of its Syrian environment, 
economically, politically and administratively. However, it belonged to 
the periphery of the Syrian provinces until at least the middle of the 
18th century. From the 17th century onwards, efforts by the Porte aimed 
at fostering the incorporation of the area into the Ottoman administrative 
structure and at strengthening its political control can be perceived. 
Thus, developments in Mount Lebanon in the 18th century cannot be 
dissociated from the two broader frameworks of Ottoman administration, 
on the Imperial and the provincial level. In this chapter the historical 
background of Mount Lebanon will be analyzed in this context. 


2.1 THE OTTOMAN ADMINISTRATION OF SYRIA 


After the Ottoman conquest of Syria, or al-Shäm, in 1516, the area was 
divided administratively into the eyalets or wilayas of Aleppo and Da- 
mascus. At the close of the 16th century the province of Tripoli was 
created to control the northern regions of Mount Lebanon. The wiläyas, 
or provinces, were subdivided into, respectively, nine, ten and five san- 
jaks. The sanjaks were administered by sanjakbeys, who were appointed 
by the provincial governor, or wält, who himself received his appoint- 
ment from the Porte, in principle for a one-year term. From the 17th 
century onwards, however, the most commonly used subdivision of the 
provinces was the tax-farm, the iltizäm or muqäta'a, which was, of cour- 
se, not an administrative but a fiscal unit. Tax-farmers, the multazims 
or muqgäta'ajts, received their grants on an annual basis in exchange for 
a fixed portion of the tax revenues. The basic tax for these tax-farms, 
at least in the agricultural areas, was the land tax, or muri, which was 
assessed according to the potential productivity of the state-owned lands 
(arädt amiriyya, or mürt lands).' 


” The best surveys of the history of al-Shäm in the Ottoman period, are: Rafeq 
(1966), Cohen, Barbir, Abu Husayn and Bakhit; for the debate on the relations between 
the central Ottoman administration and the Syrian provinces, see especially Barbir 
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The administrative divisions of the area of al-Shäm reflected the 
different economic and military functions of the Syrian towns. Aleppo 
Was à garrison city for the recurrent Persian wars and the internal pro- 
tection of al-Shäm. Moreover, it was one of the main terminals for the 
great caravan routes from Asia and the most important Syrian transit 
store for the European trade. The products which arrived from the East 
were traded in the city’s warehouses and exported to Europe through 
the port of Alexandretta. Aleppo also acted as a market for domestic 
products, both for internal distribution and export. These functions gave 
Aleppo a pivotal importance within the Ottoman military and economic 
structure, as one of the main trade centres of the Empire and a strategic 
stronghold against threats on the Eastern border. Consequently, Aleppo 
was firmly embedded in the Ottoman administrative structure and econo- 
mically tied to the northern hinterland.’ 

The role of Damascus was focused around the organization and pro- 
tection of the annual pilgrimage to the Hejaz. A large portion of the tax 
revenues of the provinces of Damascus and Tripoli was dedicated to the 
equipping and financing of the had}j caravan, while the military power 
of the governor was usually concentrated on safeguarding the pilgrim 
caravan and the road to the south. The had] was so important to the 
prestige of the Ottoman state and the economy of Damascus and its 
surrounding countryside, that the position of the governor became large- 
ly dependent on his success or failure in organizing this huge under- 
taking. The governor had to guarantee the strict payment of taxes in 
order to finance the military escort of the hadj, and to secure a safe 
passage for the caravan by ensuring the obedience of local administra- 
tors along the caravan route, and of the Bedouin tribes roaming through 
the deserts of Syria and the Arabian peninsula. A successful pilgrimage 
enhanced the authority of the governor and the Porte, was a sign of 
political and fiscal stability, and contributed to the prosperity of Damas- 
cus and the other towns along the route, as the hadj was not merely a 
spiritual undertaking, but also a commercial one, involving tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims and merchants. An attack on the caravan was disas- 
trous for the governor as well as for the city. 

Apart from its role as the starting point of the annual hadj caravan, 
Damascus was also the administrative centre of a large and differentia- 
ted region, which covered the central plains of inland al-Shäm and the 


* Raymond (1984), pp. 32, 43-44; Bodman, Marcus. 
* Barbir; Rafeq (1966), pp. 52 ff; Raymond (1984), pp. 47-48. 
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Biqä', the coastal cities, desert areas, and the Lebanese and coastal 
mountain ranges. Every year, the governor conducted a tour to collect 
the taxes of the various and sometimes distant iltizäms and to dispel 
any disloyalty on the part of the multazims and local sheïks. In the city 
itself the governor had to cope with the indigenous political factions, 
which consisted of merchants, ashraf, tribal chiefs and ulema. He was 
the link between these local elements and the central authorities, and 
one of his main tasks was to reconcile local politics to imperial poli- 
cies. 

From the 17th century, the governor of Damascus had several kinds 
of troops at his disposal to strengthen his authority within the region. 
Apart from the forces consisting of locally recruited or foreign merce- 
naries, and several police forces with specified tasks, the most impor- 
tant troops were the Kapikullari, or Janissaries sent by the central au- 
thorities, and the Yerliyya, the Janissary corps which had its roots in 
Damascus. In the course of time, tensions between the two Janissary 
forces increased, reflecting frictions between rival political factions in 
the city. 

The province of Tripoli was to some extent a dependency of the 
governor of Damascus. Its governor was appointed by the Porte, but was 
of lesser rank than the governor of Damascus, and a part of the revenues 
of the province was destined to support the financing of the pilgrim 
caravan. In some periods the governor of Tripoli used to act as the com- 
mander of the troops accompanying the caravan as a protection against 
pillagers and Bedouins. 

Geological, geographical, economic, and cultural factors contributed 
to the complexity of the social and political structure of the province 
of Damascus. The plains in central Syria alternated with mountainous 
areas, such as Mount Lebanon, the Hawrän and Jabal mil. The 
cultivation of cereals (Hawrän) existed alongside sericulture (Mount 
Lebanon, the Tripoli region) and cotton growing (Galilee). These 
differences in some cases coincided with religious differentiation, such 
as the concentration of Druze in the Hawrän, the Shites (Matäwila) 
in the Jabal ‘Amil region and the Maronites and Druze in Mount 
Lebanon. This differentiation led to the emergence of local power 
centres, which to some extent characterized the administration of the 
province. 


 Barbir, p. 122; Rafeq (1966), pp. 21-23. 
* Raymond (1984), pp. 72-74; Rafeq (1975). 
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As the Porte after the conquest of Syria relied heavily on local ele- 
ments to organize its administration, tension between regionalism and 
centralization, which was a fundamental feature of Ottoman policy, as 
explained in the previous chapter, became an endemic factor in Syrian 
politics. Several chiefs of local origin achieved political prominence on 
the provincial level, such as Fakhr al-Din Ma'n in the first decennia of 
the 17th century, Zähir al-‘Umar and the ‘Azm family in the middle of 
the 18th century and Ahmad al-Jazzär at the close of the 18th century. 
These administrators should not be considered to be incidental cases, 
but rather as exponents of developments which were to a large extent 
intimately connected with the nature of Ottoman administration in Syria, 
which was not only determined by superimposed administrative struc- 
tures, but also by a continual power struggle between local rivals. The 
official system provided the political, administrative and ideological 
framework, and the extent to which it succeeded in absorbing the emer- 
ging contradictions and centrifugal tendencies determined the actual 
shape of the administration. 

In this chapter the ascendancy of these regional rulers, who operated 
in the margins between provincial and imperial politics, will be exami- 
ned. They all 1llustrate the dilemmas confronting the Porte and the con- 
tradictions which marked the imperial policies with respect to the Arab 
provinces. Moreover, they reflect the tendencies which evolved essential- 
ly from regional responses to the economic changes occurring on an 
international level. 


2.1.1 Fakhr al-Din Man 


The history of Fakhr al-Din Man shows that the practice of the ilrizam 
system was really based on a precarious balancing-act between power 
struggles on local, provincial and imperial levels. At the end of the 16th 
century the distribution of tax-farms in southern Syria and Mount Leba- 
non was determined by the ability of pretenders to fulfill the regular and 
irregular financial demands of the provincial and central authorities. 
Payments involved advance remittances (mu‘ajjala, or salf), regular taxes 
(mäl; irsäliyya) and personal gifts to officials, which acquired a semi- 
official character (khidma). The domains were granted by the governors 
of Damascus and Tripoli, but sometimes by direct intervention by the 
Porte. The annual renewal of grants depended on the ability of the mul- 
tazim to fulfill his tax obligations or to secure the support of powerful 
administrators in Damascus or Istanbul. Holdings could be sublet by the 
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multazim to local protégés, who provided him with the means to consoli- 
date his power in the region.° 

It seems that the Shüf mountains proved difficult for the Ottoman 
authorities to control throughout the 16th century, and that the Druze, 
who had become relatively rich through sericulture and contraband, 
repeatedly refused to pay their dues. More or less successful punitive 
campaigns were launched in 1565, 1574-76 and 1585. Presumably to 
prevent further disorder, the Porte decided to incorporate a prominent 
Druze chief into the administration. At first the Porte inclined towards 
the strong faction led by the Harfüsh family, but in 1592 Fakhr al-Din 
Man was nominated sanjakbey of Sidon. In 1602 he acquired the sanjak 
of Safad as well. The appointment of Fakhr al-Din was clearly intended 
to reinforce Ottoman control over the southern parts of Mount Lebanon, 
which were hard to pacify by military means. However, by bestowing 
this role upon him, the Porte introduced a powerful new force into the 
politics of the region, and a rival to the Sayfä governor of Tripoli and 
the governor of Damascus. Fakhr al-Din carefully combined his personal 
interests as a regional leader with the interests of the state, increasing 
his power by nominating local allies or other members of the Man 
family to positions within the administration of his domains, and by 
generous gifts to high officials, especially the Grand Vizier in Istanbul.’ 

The ambiguity of Fakhr al-Din’s role is shown by his support for the 
insubordinate ‘Al Janbuläd, who took over the governorship of Aleppo 
in 1607. This support was probably inspired by the fact that the Porte 
had summoned Fakhr al-Din’s arch-rival Yüsuf Sayfa in order to curb 
the aspirations of Janbuläd. After the defeat of ‘AÏT Janbuläd, the con- 
duct of Fakhr al-Din and his growing military power aroused the suspi- 
cions of the central authorities who eventually forced the emir to go into 
exile in Tuscany (1613-1618). He attempted to take advantage of his 
stay in Europe to rally support from the Christian sovereigns for a bold 
project of his, the conquering of the Holy Places with a combined force. 
However, the situation in Europe was unfavourable for such an underta- 
king and Fakhr al-Din had to content himself with moral support only. 
During his exile Druze opposition to the Mans came into the open, with 


On the implementation of the iltizam system in the Syrian provinces, see: Abu 
Husayn, pp. 15, 16, 19, 20, 85-87, 96-97, 104-105; until 1715 timars were still registered 
in al-‘Akkär, Hiblis, pp. 24-36, 44-48; Duwayhi, pp. 463, 464, 475, 476, 486. 

7 Abu Husayn, pp. 77-79, 81, 83; Puget de St. Pierre, pp. 23, 25, 26; Minadoi, pp. 
299 ff. Duwayhi, p. 453; the main Arabic source for the history of Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n 
is: al-Safadt. 
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the support of the Sayfäs, while Yünus Man attempted to maintain as 
much of the previous Ma’n control as he could. The Porte tried to play 
the various factions off against each other. Eventually, the balance of 
power in the Lebanese mountains was affected by political changes in 
Damascus and Istanbul. After Fakhr al-Din was allowed to return from 
exile, he resumed his efforts to gather domains under his control, and 
he succeeded in acquiring Jubayl, al-Batrün, Bsharri, ‘Akkär and Safad, 
while protégés of his administered ‘Ajlün and Nablus. À new power 
struggle ensued in which grants were bestowed upon the highest bid- 
der.‘ 

It should be noted that the various tax-farms which Fakhr al-Din held 
in subsequent periods were never formally considered to be a political 
or administrative entity, and the emir’s control never went unchallenged. 
Although the emir actively intervened in the administration of his do- 
mains, no political structure arose based on a single administrative or 
political coalition. Power struggles were predominantly determined by 
money, military power and tactical alliances, not by substructures crea- 
ted outside the sphere of Ottoman administration. Of course, these power 
struggles had their own momentum, and the official decrees and appoint- 
ments sometimes proved to be futile or went unheeded. The “Ottoman 
dimension”, represented by Istanbul, Damascus and Tripoli was, how- 
ever, undeniable, as was the pivotal importance of the payment of mal, 
salf and khidma. It is also clear that the leadership of the Ma°ns was 
repeatedly contested by political opposition within their domains, among 
the Druze as well as the Maräwila. 

The case of Fakhr al-Din Man also reveals some other aspects of 
the iltizäm system in the Syrian provinces. Thus, although official 
grants Were sometimes not effectuated due to local rivalries, and al- 
though local chiefs sometimes succeeded in defying Ottoman policies, 
it seems that the margin between the theory and the practice of Otto- 
man administration was conducive to the creation of continual political 
tensions in which regional chiefs could be played off against each other 
to give Ottoman governors some freedom to manoeuvre. This attitude 
shows the flexibility of the Ottoman administrative system, and in spite 
of the tensions, the Porte undertook no efforts to modify the official 
system according to certain practical requirements. It might have been 
the only way of exerting effective authority short of direct military 


$ Carali, pp. 143, 145, 149, 168, 169, 171-172; Puget de St. Pierre, pp. 57-58; Du- 
wayhi, pp. 457-459, 465; Mariti (1787); see also: Abu Husayn, pp. 24-27, 85, 90-93. 
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intervention, which was only possible when the Russian and Persian 
fronts were quiet. 

These observations also imply that the authority of multazims over 
their holdings was always ambivalent. In some cases they were no more 
than supervisors of the collection of taxes, receiving payments from the 
local notables who were directly responsible for taxation. In other cases 
they may have been the administrators of their domains who delegated 
their authority and fiscal duties to their protégés and clientele. Finally, 
they sometimes intervened personally in the administration of their do- 
mains, initiating economic or fiscal reforms. The conglomerates of ilti- 
zäms gathered together by Fakhr al-Din included all these types of do- 
main, and thus the emir operated on various intermediate levels within 
the system of tax collection. The authority of the Ma°ns in the muga- 
ta‘as of ‘Ajlun and Nablus was probably only nominal; Jubayl and al- 
Batrün were on one occasion “rented” from the governor of Tripoli, and 
eventually reforms to improve agriculture were implemented with the 
assistance of the governor; in Kisrawän authority was delegated to the 
Khäzin sheiks, who enjoyed a large degree of autonomy; sometimes 
properties were bought, and, finally, sometimes the collection of taxes 
in some mugüäta'as Was delegated to protégés who officially only held 
authority over other mugäta‘as.” 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the system of iltizaäms shows a large 
degree of flexibility, within the margins of the regular extraction of 
taxes and revenues. Within these margins a differentiation of administra- 
tion was allowed. This differentiation gave rise to the establishment of 
several intermediaries in the surplus-extracting system, who, as a group, 
constituted the main basis of local or regional power. Fakhr al-Din can 
be seen as an intermediary between the central and provincial authorities 
on the one hand, and the local notables on the other hand, preserving 
his power by military force, by financially and politically supporting the 
local notables, and by responsiveness to the vicissitudes of Ottoman 
politics. The support of local notables was, at least in some instances, 
won by creating opportunities for territorial and economic expansion for 
their families. 

The ambiguous position of Fakhr al-Din Man reflects the nature of 
the regional power centres which probably existed in Syria even before 
the Ottoman conquest and the way in which the Porte tried to cope 
with them. It shows how the Ottoman administration attempted to ab- 


* Abu Husayn, pp. 71, 86-87, 95-97, 102, 104-105, 116. 
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sorb regionalizing tendencies within the centrally ruled state structure 
and to turn seemingly adverse developments to its advantage. It is 
significant, in this context, that Fakhr al-Din repeatedly pleaded his 
loyalty to the Sultan, and did not initiate a secessionist policy. This 
balance between the search for de facto regional autonomy and conti- 
nued obedience to the central authorities, and the combination of 
strength and leniency with which the Porte responded, were to be 
among the main features of the administration of Ottoman Syria in the 
subsequent period. 


2.1.2 Regional politics in the 18th century 


After the downfall of Fakhr al-Din Ma'n in 1635 the Porte succeeded 
in reasserting its control in Syria, and the coalition of opposing regional 
forces disintegrated. In 1660 the Porte revised the administrative division 
of Syria by creating the province (wiläya) of Sidon, which covered the 
southern muqgäta'as of Mount Lebanon, the port of Acre and the plains 
of the Safad region. This measure was intended to create a new power 
centre in southern Syria and to check the aspirations of the Druze of al- 
Shüf. Although in the course of the 18th century the importance of 
Sidon as an administrative and economic centre was surpassed by that 
of Acre under the rule of Zähir al-‘Umar and Ahmad al-Jazzar, the 
concept of establishing a new power balance between the central and 
southern Syrian governorates was logical and successful. After Fakhr 
al-Din Man no attempts at expansion were undertaken from the Leba- 
nese mugäta‘as."° 

However, the methods by which Fakhr al-Din achieved regional pro- 
minence were followed by another Syrian chief, Zähir al-‘Umar, a sheik 
from northern Palestine, who dominated regional politics throughout the 
greater part of the 18th century. Zähir al- Umar became a tax-farmer of 
Safad at the onset of the 18th century, and gradually extended his autho- 
rity over other tax-farms, with the assent of the governors, offering to 
protect them against Beduin incursions. In 1727 he defeated the Mata- 
wila headed by Näsif al-Nassär, and added Jabal ‘Amil to his sphere of 
influence. After having consolidated his position in the Safad region, 
Zähir requested that he be granted the iltizaäm of Acre, which was re- 
fused by the governor of Sidon. At the instigation of his brother, 
who argued that the Porte did not care who ruled the town as long as 


0 Cohen, p. 120; Rafeq (1966), p. 2. 
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the mirt was paid regularly, Zähir subsequently occupied Acre and did 
indeed receive 1t as a tax-farm. In 1759 Zähir’s influence had increased 
to such a degree that the Porte granted him the governorship of Sidon. 
Acre remained his administrative centre, and Näsif al-Nassär became 
his most reliable regional ally." 

The indulgence of the Porte towards Zähir was only temporary, and 
shortly after his nomination Zähir was deposed. As he was unwilling 
to give up Âcre, a campaign was launched against him by the governor 
of Damascus, “Uthmän Pasha, but Zähir’s troops emerged victorious 
from several clashes. He enjoyed the support of ‘Alt Bey al-Kabir, the 
Mamluk governor of Egypt, and of a Russian fleet, as Russia was in that 
period almost continually at war with the Porte. AII attempts at subduing 
him having failed, the Porte granted him a pardon in 1774, and he again 
received the governorship of Sidon. This move was probably instigated 
by immediate financial needs only, for shortly afterwards, when peace 
with Russia enabled the Porte to direct its attention elsewhere, the Otto- 
man fleet under the command of vizier Hasan Pasha attacked Acre and 
finally succeeded in defeating Zähir. Zähir and his administrator (mudab- 
bir) Ibrähim al-Sabbägh were killed.”? 

In its efforts to counteract the aspirations of Zähir al-‘Umar, and to 
ensure at least some degree of authority over the Syrian provinces, the 
Porte relied heavily on the al-‘Azm family, who provided several gover- 
nors for the provinces of Damascus, Tripoli and Sidon throughout the 
18th century. The ascendancy of the ‘Azms can be seen as a reflection 
of the dilemma that faced the central authorities. They were notables of 
local origin who held the governorate of Damascus for several prolonged 
periods, which was contrary to the formal administrative rules. It seems 
that the Porte resigned itself to the inevitability of relying on strong 
regional administrators to retain its authority, as these could be mobi- 
lized against ambitious rivals 1f the necessity arose. Thus, the ‘Azms 
were allowed to establish a strong power base within the Ottoman admi- 
nistration and in regional politics. 

The basis of ‘Azm influence was formed by their domains in the 
Hama region, which they apparently held as malikäna. In the 18th cen- 
tury Ismä‘il Pasha al-‘Azm became governor of Tripoli and, eventually, 


 Sabbägh, pp. 15-43; Mariti (1772), pp. 27, 32-33, 146; Shihäb (1955), 58, 63; 
Mariti (1791), vol. 2, pp. 85-86; AI Safä, pp. 116-121. 

7 Sabbägh, pp. 43-157; Munayyar, al-Mashriq, vol. 50, p. 194; Shihäb (1955), pp. 
67-69; Shihäb, pp. 91-94, 107-108, 112-113. 
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of Damascus (1725-1730), while simultaneously his brother Sulaymän 
and his son Ibrähim held the governorships of Tripoli and Sidon. In 
1730 the ‘Azms were deposed after a revolt in Istanbul, but they were 
quickly restored to favour. In the period 1731-1743 Sulaymäan Pasha 
dominated Syrian politics as the governor of Tripoli and Damascus. He 
was succeeded by his nephew As‘ad (1743-1757). When As‘ad fell in 
disgrace after court intrigues in Istanbul and accusations against him 
concerning his alleged complicity in the pillage of the pilgrimage cara- 
van in 1757, the rule of the ‘Azm family came to a temporary end. But 
after the failure of his successor, ‘Uthmän Pasha, to contain the aspira- 
tions of Zähir al-"Umar and, especially, to hold back the Egyptian inva- 
sion Of 1771, Muhammad al-‘Azm, the grandson of Isma‘ïl, was appoin- 
ted governor of Damascus (1771-1772; 1773-1783). 

The administration of the ‘Azms marked both the efforts to strengthen 
the Damascus governorate by the Porte, which allowed a family of local 
origin to expand its influence for exceptionally long periods, and the 
decline of Damascus as the Ottoman administrative centre in Syria. The 
‘Azms, especially As‘ad, had to cope with the fierce controversies within 
the city between the Yerliyya and Kapikullari troops. Moreover, Su- 
laymän Pasha throughout his administrative career carried on a protrac- 
ted but ineffective and indecisive struggle against Zähir al-‘Umar. To 
make matters worse, the instability of the Syrian provinces served as a 
pretext for the governor of Egypt, ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir, to meddle in Syrian 
affairs. This resulted in an invasion of Syria in 1771 by his military 
commander Muhammad Abü al-Dhahab, which virtually eliminated 
Ottoman control in the province. Central authority was apparently only 
saved by the political manoeuvres of Muhammad, who unexpectedly 
pledged his loyalty to the Sultan and turned against his former patron 
Alr Bey al-Kabir."* 

The authority of the Porte in al-Shäm was effectively undermined by 
the refractory attitude of Zähir al-°Umar, who associated himself with 
strong regional allies and even with Russia, the traditional enemy of the 
Ottoman Sultan. Zähir succeeded in paralyzing the control of the ‘Azms 
over the yearly pilgrimage and the collection of taxes. As long as its 
hands were tied by the war with Russia, the Porte had to bide its time. 
The campaign in 1776 against Zähir suddenly seemed to turn the tide. 


5° Barbir, pp. 96-97; Rafeq (1966). 

* About Ali Bey, see: Crecelius (1981); Rafeq (1966), pp. 250-252, 260, 271-282: 
primary sources: Mariti (1772); Sabbägh, pp. 108-109, 118-119, 128-129; Burayk, pp. 
103 ff. 
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The expedition, during which Zähir was killed, coincided with the sud- 
den deaths of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir and Muhammad Abü al-Dhahab, and 
left a power vacuum in al-Shäm. This vacuum was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Ahmad al-Jazzär as governor of Sidon, and by maintaining 
Muhammad al-‘Azm as governor of Damascus. Again, the policy of the 
Porte seems to have been directed at creating rival power centres in Sy- 
ria, in order to balance the expansionist administrators against each other. 

Al-Jazzär was a Mameluke of Bosnic origin, who started his career 
in the service of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir. After he was forced to leave Egypt, 
he was appointed administrator (mutasallim) of the city of Beirut in 
1773. He soon showed himself to be a strong and ambitious administra- 
tor, and he was appointed governor of Sidon in 1776 and governor of 
Damascus in 1783-5, 1790-5 and 1798. By that time the power of al- 
Jazzär, who relied heavily on his mercenary forces, probably surpassed 
that of Zähir al-Umar and the ‘Azm governors. Al-Jazzär succeeded in 
dominating Syrian politics and, in some instances, defying the Ottoman 
authorities, until his death in 1804." 

The failure of the ‘Azm governors to control the Syrian provinces 
from Damascus and the ascendancy of chiefs such as Zähir al-‘Umar and 
al-Jazzar, who had their centre in Acre, eventually led to a shift in the 
regional equilibrium, as from 1760 onwards the position of Damascus 
as an administrative centre weakened in favour of the coastal towns. 
This shift was supported by changes in the pattern of economic activity, 
mainly due to external forces, especially increased trade with France and 


Egypt. 


2.1.3 External factors 


Although it might be argued that conditions within the Syrian provinces 
were conducive to the emergence of strong regional leaders, 1t is clear 
that trade relations with European countries greatly contributed to the 
successes of the above-mentioned administrators. The trade contacts 
between the Syrian provinces and Europe steadily increased from the 
17th century onwards, and even in periods of relative decline, became 
a structural element of the Syrian economy. The prominent administra- 
tors of the provinces, but also their less prominent colleagues, had to 
determine their attitude vis à vis foreign trade and to incorporate it into 
their system of surplus extraction. 


5 Cohen, pp. 53 ff.; Koury; Rafeq (1966), pp. 307-308. 
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The intensification of trade contacts between the European nations 
and the Syrian provinces from the 17th century onwards was never free 
of political objectives. There was a clear awareness in Europe that the 
cooperation of local leaders could favour trade, although the coordina- 
ting role of the Porte was acknowledged. Thus, the relations between 
Tuscany and Fakhr al-Din Ma'n fitted into a general pattern of efforts 
by the Tuscans to increase their political influence in the Levant, as well 
as to revive the declining Tuscan trade. Significantly, weapons were 
shipped from Tuscany to Syria to support the revoit of ‘Al Janbuläd in 
1607, and, after its failure, to Fakhr al-Din. This convergence of econo- 
mic and political aims was to remain an important characteristic of the 
European Levant trade."* 

The political aims of the European nations should be seen in the light 
of the increasing penetration of the world economy into the Ottoman 
Empire. The discrepancy between the formal authority of the Porte and 
the relative autonomy of the regional leaders, provided the European 
governments with a means of putting the Porte under pressure in order 
to obtain favourable modifications to the Capitulations. Moreover, 
friendly relations with regional leaders were likely to provide opportuni- 
ties for evading official regulations and for bribing local officials. In this 
respect, Syria Was a vulnerable area within the Empire, as the emporium 
of Asian goods and one of the focuses of economic activity. Besides, 
the various Christian minorities in Syria were not only willing to be- 
come incorporated into the emerging trade networks, but could also be 
used as a pretext for political interference. As has been noted, in all 
these matters the relations between the Ottoman Empire and the Euro- 
pean powers underwent drastic changes in the course of the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

It has been observed by contemporaries that Fakhr al-Din Man deri- 
ved a large part of his income from foreign trade. He responded adequa- 
tely to the demand for silk on the European market and his friendly 
relations with Tuscany, and stimulated sericulture in Mount Lebanon and 
the export of raw and spun silk from Sidon and Beirut. The success of 
his expansionist efforts allowed him to not only remove possible obsta- 
cles to foreign trade, but even to stimulate and regulate it. Presumably, 
port taxes in Beirut at the onset of the 17th century compared favourably 
with those in the other coastal towns, until the Porte succeeded in brea- 


18 Abu Husayn, pp. 89, 92-93; Maniti (1787); Ismail (1955), vol. 1, pp. 76-97; van 
Leeuwen (1993); Richards, p. 48. 
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king Fakhr al-Din’s control in 1635. The revenues from the export 
of silk were among the mainstays of Fakhr al-Din’s political and milita- 
ry power. He was one of the first regional rulers in Syria who made use 
of mercenary troops to support his policies. The regular payment of 
taxes, and especially sufficient khidma, temporarily ensured him the 
indulgence of the officials in Istanbul and Damascus." 

The case of Zähir al--Umar resembles Fakhr al-Din’s to a large ex- 
tent. Zähir had access to a port under his firm control, and a vast agri- 
cultural hinterland in Galilee and the Jabal ‘Amil region. The productive 
capabilities of the domains of Zähir were exploited by the French and 
the British, who acquired a privileged position on the local cotton mar- 
ket. Significantly, in the early 1700’s, the Dutch merchant Maashoek 
obtained a monopoly on the purchase of cotton crops, in exchange for 
taking over the tax obligations of the peasants. French merchants, too, 
roamed the villages purchasing the cotton crops in advance. In this way 
whole domains and villages under his control produced for the European 
market. French imports from Acre in particular increased in the 18th 
century and provided Zähir and his Matäwila allies with the means to 
support their political ambitions.” 

The economic strength of Zähir can be connected to the ascendancy 
of the Greek Catholic merchants in Syria and Egypt in the 18th century. 
Zähir’s mudabbir, Ybrähim al-Sabbägh, was a Greek Catholic and exer- 
ted virtually total control over the economic activity in the area under 
Zähir’s domination. Greek Catholic merchants migrated from Syria to 
Egypt in the course of the 18th century and formed a new trade network 
in the Levant, which was greatly enhanced by the appointment of a 
Greek Catholic as the customs administrator of Egypt by ‘Alï Bey al- 
Kabir in 1769. In 1742 Zähir ordered those peasants whose resources 
were exhausted to borrow money from merchants in Cairo and Acre, 
in order to stimulate the cotton trade.” As the Greek Catholics esta- 
blished their economic and administrative position in Egypt, a new trade 
pattern emerged between Syria and Egypt, including Livorno and Rome, 
while simultaneously the centre of trade activity shifted from Aleppo 


7 Haga to St. Gen. (1615), Bronnen, vol. 1, pp. 449-450. 

18 Minadoi, p. 296; Carali, pp. 46, 47, 294; Puget de St. Pierre, pp. 24, 25, 29; Mariti 
(1787). 

? Mariti (1772), pp. 23-24, 35; Hasselquist, pp. 174, 187; Hochepied to St. Gen. 
(1761), Bronnen, vol. 3, p. 413; Sabbägh, pp. 55-56; ‘Mémoire,’ (1717), Ismail (1975-), 
vol. 1, p. 185; Lemaire, ‘Traduction,’ (1729), 1d., p. 244; see also: Cohen, pp. 12-14, 16, 
84. 

2° Sabbägh, pp. 55-56. 
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to the southern regions of Syria and the coastal towns. Trade contacts 
between these towns and Egypt intensified, strengthening the political 
alliance between Zähir and ‘Alf Bey, and undermining the traditional 
roles of Damascus and Aleppo.” 

The connections between the ‘Azm governors in Damascus and fo- 
reign trade are not wholly clear. Damascus, it seems, was less hospitable 
to foreign merchants and consuls than were, for instance, Aleppo or 
Sidon. As a centre of administration and the base of the pilgrimage 
caravan, it Was primarily directed towards the domestic caravan trade 
and manufacture. It appears logical that the ‘Azm Pashas in the first 
instance tried to gain control over domestic trade and production by 
issuing several “state” monopolies. These monopolies, together with the 
revenues from their tax-farms in the Hama region, constituted the basis 
of the vast fortunes of the ‘Azms. Apparently, the economic disadvan- 
tages of this system, which in general fostered price inflation, were com- 
pensated for by the benefits derived from the increasing trade with Euro- 
pe, especially in the period 1743-1757, under the administration of As‘ad 
al-‘Azm. It is known that the ‘Azms did engage in foreign trade when 
they acted as the governors of Tripoli and Sidon, especially in the export 
of ashes, silk and tobacco.”” 

The administration of al-Jazzär in Syria was marked by continuous 
and large-scale surplus extraction in the form of extraordinary levies, 
increasing tax demands, extortions and confiscations. Apparently al- 
Jazzär was fully aware of the discrepancy between the official tax fi- 
gures and the economic potential of his domains. He not only attempted 
to extract that surplus of economic activity, but also tried to confiscate 
hoarded capital from the population and to control the flow of currency. 
Moreover, his policies were aimed at the creation of “state” monopolies 
and the stringent control of foreign trade. His monopolizimg policies 
antagonized the French merchants in Sidon and in general he did little 
to facilitate foreign trade, which had by then become an integral part 
of the economy of the Syrian provinces.” 

Al-Jazzär’s ambivalent attitude towards foreign trade should not be 
seen as a sign of short-sightedness or xenophobic isolationism. It seems 
that his aim was to gain as much control over the economic activity and 
the circulation of revenues as he could, and, consequently, to impose 


2 Philipp (1985), pp. 2, 22, 25, 28, 31, 40: Qar’äli (1927-1933), vol. 1, pp. 83-86: 
Hourani (1981), p. 104: Sabbägh, pp. 55-56. 

7? Rafeq (1981), pp. 655-657; id. (1966), pp. 92, 95, 108-109, 122, 177, 178. 

#° Koury, pp. 67, 68, 76; Cohen, pp. 20-23, 234. 
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his terms on the European merchants in his province. In order to conso- 
lidate his position in the region, he sought to balance the necessity of 
acquiring foreign currency with a limitation of the influence of the mer- 
chants and the consuls on the regional economy. It may be no coinci- 
dence that the efforts of al-Jazzär to consolidate the political and econo- 
mic role of the state, as represented by his administration, coincided 
with the stagnation and subsequent decline of French trade with the 
Levant, as a whole, and with the Syrian provinces in particular. The 
French cotton trade was eventually directed mainly at the Aegean pro- 
vinces.”* 

The case of al-Jazzär shows how sensitive the Syrian economy had 
become to fluctuations on the international market. These fluctuations 
affected the internal market mechanisms in various ways. A form of 
crop specialization occurred in some areas, while new trade centres 
prospered at the expense of others. Traditional trade patterns were to 
some extent undermined, but change did not always harm the mecha- 
nisms of internal trade relations. The increase in foreign trade was ac- 
companied by an increase in economic activity and efforts to expand the 
internal market by intensifying trade relations within the provinces and 
within the Empire. However, as argued above, the shifts that occurred 
sustained important changes in the regional balance of power and the 
relations between the provincial governors and the central authorities. 

The careers of Fakhr al-Din Man, Zähir al-Umar, the ‘Azm family 
and Ahmad al-Jazzär show some important similarities. They all laid the 
foundations of their administrations by building a local power base, 
economically and politically, outside the official Ottoman administrative 
channels. They relied on economic monopolies, the expansion of their 
holdings and the forging of local alliances to force their way into the 
Ottoman administration. The Porte clearly tolerated and even stimulated 
this tendency, while at the same time attempting to check aspirations 
which could harm the interests of the central state. However, once they 
were Incorporated into the state structure, the administrators proved 
difficult to handle as they sought to extend their grip on state finances 
and regional politics. As elsewhere in the Empire, the Porte attempted 
to balance rival regional power centres against each other and to recon- 
cile tendencies towards regional autonomy with centralizing measures. 

It should be noted that, in spite of their regional ambitions, the 
above-mentioned governors continued to anxiously express their loyalty 


4 See Philipp (1991). 
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to the Sultan and to avoid transgressing the margins allowed by the 
central authorities. They all “bought” their relative autonomy by the 
regular payment of taxes, including semi-official bribes, and by creating 
sources of additional revenues by stimulating economic activity and 
foreign trade, or by introducing state monopolies. This guaranteed them 
the freedom to establish their own tax system and economic base, while 
the Porte benefted from a steady inflow of taxes. However, this policy 
occasioned the emergence of a powerful intermediate stratum within the 
system of tax collection, which appropriated a steadily increasing part 
of the revenues derived from trade, and it fostered the emergence of 
regional economic and financial circuits which threatened the central 
control of the economy. The role of the central authorities apparently 
became increasingly marginalized and restricted to the collection of a 
formally assessed amount of tax revenues. 

The question of who should be considered to be “the state” now 
arises. Did regional potentates, such as Fakhr al-Din Man, Zähir al- 
“Umar or Ahmad al-Jazzär represent the state, or were they exponents 
of the disintegration of state control? Apparently they were both. As the 
expansion of capitalism and the intensified interaction between the Otto- 
man Empire and the international market imposed new requirements and 
dilemmas on the imperial economy, connected with the production of 
raw materials, regional specialization and regulations for export trade, 
it seems that stronger state intervention in the economy on the regional 
or provincial level provided a convenient solution. As in the field of 
administration, this could only be achieved by accepting a more promi- 
nent role for the regional administrators. The regionalization of econo- 
mic control was beneficial for the central state insofar as it provided 
revenues which would perhaps otherwise have remained unattainable. 
On the other hand, however, the emergence of a strong regional layer 
of official or merchant intermediaries resulted in a considerable decrease 
in central control. In the 18th century the appropriation of commercial 
monopolies on the internal market and the increasing leakage of precious 
metals represented clear encroachments upon the authority of the state, 
which, by that time, it was unable to prevent. Moreover, the system of 
export regulations was steadily undermined by the arbitrariness of regio- 
nal officials and the pressure of the European Capitulation states. 
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2.2 THE SHIHAB EMIRS 


From the end of the 17th century until the middle of the 19th century, 
the history of Mount Lebanon was dominated by the emirs of the Shihäb 
family, who acted as multazims of the area on behalf of the Ottoman 
governors, and who succeeded in retaining this position as a quasi-dy- 
nastic privilege. How should the role of the Shihäbs be interpreted as 
a factor in Ottoman policies and in the regional Syrian administration”? 

The heritage of Fakhr al-Din Ma°n’s control over several mugäta'as 
situated in the Lebanese mountains consisted not of a unification of 
these domains, but of a more clearly crystallized administrative diversifi- 
cation. It was Fakhr al-Din’s policy to build his power base upon exis- 
ting structures or through the incorporation of the intermediate strata of 
local notables. These notables did not all hold identical positions. Thus, 
in al-Shüf, the power channels were embedded in the established social 
structures of the Druze community and its various political factions. Al- 
Shüf was not only the territorial base of the Mans, but also of the 
strong Druze opposition against them, which could only be suppressed 
by forceful means. The case was different for Kisrawän, which under 
Fakhr al-Din’s patronage was “colomized” by the Maronite Khäzin 
sheiks. The sheiks were allowed to expand their possessions, build a 
clientele of peasants and village sheiks, develop their economic poten- 
tial, establish their control over the production process, and acquire a 
strong intermediate position in the system of tax collection. In exchange, 
they provided Fakhr al-Din with military and financial support. 

As in Kisrawän, in Jubayl and al-Batrün new economic opportunities 
were created by Fakhr al-Din and the governor of Tripoli, after the de- 
feat of Yuüsuf Sayfa. Although the concomitant administrative reforms 
were opposed by some, one may assume that at least a few of the nota- 
bles benefited from the increase in productivity. Contrary to the situation 
in Kisrawaäan, however, no single notable family succeeded in dominating 
the administration of these domains, which was possibly also due to the 
proximity of Tripoli, whose Ottoman governor was closely involved in 
the exploitation of the adjacent mugäta‘as and in general adhered to the 
principle of frequently changing tax-farm grants. The administrative 
diversity of the Lebanese mugäta'as reflects the flexibility of the Otto- 
man iltizäm System in this period. 

The career of Fakhr al-Din constituted an important precedent for the 
Ottoman authorities, showing how a regional chieftain could expand his 
influence on the provincial level with Mount Lebanon as a power base, 
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and the Porte was forced to refine its administrative system and to find 
a balance between reliance on local forces and a strengthening of central 
authority. It responded with measures which were typical of the methods 
which it utilized to secure its authority in areas which were difficult to 
pacify by military means. Firstly, in 1660 Sidon became the capital of 
a new province, including al-Shüf, al-Matn and Kisrawän. Secondly, in 
1697 a tax-farm consisting of a conglomerate of muqgäta‘as was granted 
to a member of the Sunnite al-Sh1häb family, which had for some time 
been affiliated with the Mans as mugaäta‘ajis of Wädi al-Taym. The 
grant to the Shihäb emir was in principle renewed annually by the go- 
vernor of Sidon, to whom he transferred the required taxes.” 

By these measures a new power centre was created to support the 
authority of the governor of Damascus and to prevent any chieftain from 
expanding his power from the mountain area to the south. Moreover, 
as the governor of Sidon would probably be unable to deal with the 
complex and variegated set of mugäta'as, the collection of taxes in se- 
veral estates was delegated to one family of indigenous notables, who 
did not have their power base in the core area of Mount Lebanon, but 
who could nevertheless be expected to forge local coalitions. Thus, a 
complex administrative structure was created, in which the politics of 
Mount Lebanon were firmly linked to the power struggles on the provin- 
cial level, while the local power struggles were to some extent control- 
led by the intermediate position of the Shihäb emirs. All the parties 
involved, the governors, the Shihäbs and the muqgäta‘ajis, were prone 
to play their rivals off against each other, in order to strengthen their 
position, and coalitions could change rapidly. 

It would be erroneous to consider the administration of Mount Leba- 
non by the Shihäb emirs as a political substructure detached from the 
Ottoman system. Although the Shihäb emuirs succeeded in securing their 
grants until the 1840’s, and some of them acquired considerable room 
for manoeuvre, they remained embedded in the Ottoman administrative 
structure. As elsewhere in the Empire, some degree of integration of 
estates was allowed in order to facilitate the collection of taxes, while 
power struggles among potential tax-farmers were fuelled and exploited 
in order to prevent the tax-farmers from becoming too ambitious. In fact, 
the administration of the Shihäb emirs can be seen as a factor fostering 
the incorporation of Mount Lebanon into the Ottoman system. 


# Shihäbi, pp. 3-5; the mugata‘as granted to Bashiïr Shihäb included Safad, Bishära, 
al-Shawämir, al-Tuffah and al-Shaqif, Shihäb, p. 87. 
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The ability of the governor of Sidon to control the Shihäbs was facili- 
tated by the fact that the territorial base of the emir was relatively small. 
However, as in the case of Fakhr al-Din, it was not unknown for a Shi- 
häb emir to succeed in forging a strong power base among the mugaäta- 
‘ajis of Mount Lebanon which would enable him to defy the authority 
of the governor and to disregard tax demands. The integration of the tax 
domains of Mount Lebanon thus became a political aim in itself within 
the power structure of Syria. On the other hand, the variegated constella- 
tion of the set of mugäta'as enabled the governors to undermine the 
emir’s position. This continuous interaction between forces on the local, 
regional and central levels characterized the administration of Mount 
Lebanon in the 18th century and the first half of the 19th century. 

As has been said above, some of the Shihäb emirs succeeded in es- 
tablishing a strong position and in extending their administration, espe- 
cially Haydar (1706-1732), Milhim (1729-1753), Mansür (1753-1763, 
1763-1770), Yüsuf (1763-1790) and Bashir (1790-1840). It should be 
noted, however, that their administration was, as a rule, contested by 
rival Shihäb emirs, who often succeeded in acquiring grants for a short 
period or in carving out some muqäta‘as as grants of their own. Thus, 
the administrations of Mansür, Yüsuf and Bashir were interrupted sever- 
al times, while it was no anomaly for the administration to be divided 
among two or more emirs. This 1s an indication of the influence of the 
Ottoman governors and their efforts to protect the regular mechanisms 
of the iltizäm system against strong and arrogant local chieftains. 

The next paragraphs will focus on the administration of the Shihäb 
emirs from three angles: their relations with the central authorities, 
those with the Syrian governors, and those with the local mugata‘ajt 
families. 


2.2.1 Mount Lebanon and the Porte 


The Shihäb emirs should not be seen as Ottoman officials deriving their 
authority from the central state, but rather as rural multazims who recei- 
ved their grants from the provincial Ottoman authorities. The Porte was 
not reluctant to intervene directly, however, when the necessity arose, 
in order to strengthen the policies of its provincial governors, or to curb 
their regional ambitions. Conversely, the Shihäb emirs and the mugata- 
‘ajts often sought official support for their position from the Porte, ho- 
ping to have their grants confirmed independently from the authority of 
the provincial governors. Thus the position of the Shihäb emirs was 
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determined by a continual process of negotiation and the reshuffling of 
political relations, whose limits were to a large extent established by the 
formal administrative framework of the Porte, even though official de- 
crees of the Porte could sometimes not be effectuated due to local resis- 
tance. 

Political frictions among the Lebanese muqäta‘ajis sometimes took 
the shape of a confrontation between the local forces and the central 
authorities, as some factions allied themselves with the Ottoman admi- 
nistration in order to acquire a dominant position in Mount Lebanon, 
while others rejected the tax demands of the Ottoman governors and 
defied their military threats. These alliances did not transcend the mar- 
gins of the administrative system and all factions usually depended upon 
the support of allies within the Ottoman administration. Significantly, 
the ascendancy of the Shihäb emirs at the end of the 17th century was 
apparently sanctioned both by the governor of Sidon and by the Porte. 
However, the death of Bashir al-Shihab in 1705, who had been nomina- 
ted to administer al-Shüf and Safad in 1697, brought about tensions 
which led to the intervention of Ottoman troops in support of the ‘Alam 
al-Din family, leaders of the Druze faction against Haydar al-Shihäb, 
who had shown himself reluctant to pay his dues to the governor. The 
tensions resulted in the famous battle of ‘Ayn Dara in 1711, in which 
Haydar succeeded in defeating the Ottoman forces and appropriated the 
administration of the mugäta‘as of al-Shüf. Haydar was subsequently, 
although grudgingly, accepted as the new multazim.* 

The relations between the Porte and the Shihäb emirs naturally revol- 
ved around the payment of taxes and the official legitimation of their 
position as multazims. While problems concerning taxes were usually 
delegated to the provincial governors, the Shihäb emirs in particular 
appealed to the Porte to obtain certain privileges which would enable 
them to ward off too great an interference by the governors in their 
holdings. Thus, in the 1750”s emir Milhim al-Shihäb, who had suceeded 
Haydar in 1732, attempted to acquire a firman confirming his authority 
over al-Shüf and that of his nephew Qäsim over Jubayl. The attempt 
failed because Sultan Osman died in 1757 and the political climate in 
Istanbul changed.°? 


# Shihabi, pp. 3-5, 10-14; Shihäb, pp. 86-87, 91, 93; Shidyäq, pp. 313-315; Munay- 
yar, al-Mashriq, vol. 48, pp. 672-676; see also the dispatches of the French consul of 
Sidon; Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, pp. 89 ff. 

4 Munayyar, al-Mashriq, vol. 48, pp. 683-685; id., al-Mashriq, vol. 50, p. 196; Shi- 
häbi, pp. 43, 116; Shidyäq, pp. 322-323; Shihäb (1955), pp. 71-72. 
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Another attempt by the Shihäb emirs to establish direct links with the 
Porte, at the expense of the authority of the provincial governor, occur- 
red in 1776, when the Ottoman fleet under vizier Hasan Pasha defeated 
Zähir al-Umar, after a long period of political tension in Syria. When 
Ahmad al-Jazzär was appointed governor of Sidon, Yüsuf al-Shihäb, 
who had emerged victorious from a power struggle among several Shi- 
häb emirs in the 1760’s, was confirmed as governor of al-Shüf, Beirut, 
Jubayl and al-Biqä. Hasan Pasha issued a document (sakk) stating that 
the authority of the governor of Sidon over Yüsuf was restricted to the 
collection of the miri tax. This temporarily strengthened Yüsuf’s position 
against al-Jazzaär, who, however, eventually refused to accept the arran- 
gement, occupied Beirut and demanded tax arrears covering three years. 
He was driven out of Beirut by the Ottoman fleet, but, as was fore- 
shadowed by this incident, the direct subordination of Yüsuf to the Porte 
was apparently never effectuated. 


2.2.2 The Shihab emirs and the Syrian governors 


As a rule, the relations between the Shihäb emirs and the Ottoman go- 
vernors of Tripoli, Sidon and Damascus were strained throughout the 
18th century, as were, for that matter, relations between the governors 
themselves. The interdependence involved the confirmation of the emir’s 
authority (khul'a) by the governor on the one hand, and the execution 
of the governor’s political and financial demands by the emir on the 
other. A third issue connected with the governor’s interest in the emir’s 
position, was the ability to provide, or withhold, the military support 
necessary to appease regional tensions. 

It has been stated that the extent to which the Lebanese mugäta'ajts 
complied with Ottoman fiscal or military demands was determined by 
the military and political strength of the Shihäb emir, or, conversely, by 
the relative weakness of the Ottoman governors. Milhim al-Sh1häb, for 
instance, repeatedly succeeded in avoiding the payment of the regular 
amount of taxes, and in 1748 the governor of Damascus launched a 
punitive expedition. When in 1749 the mirt proceeds again fell short, 
Milhim tried to impose an extraordinary tax of one girsh for every adult 
male in his domains. This tax was rejected by the mugäta‘ajts and sub- 
sequently cancelled, but in the same year a double miri tax (maälayn) was 
collected. This example shows how the Shihäb emirs were forced to find 


28 Shihabi, pp. 32, 34, 36, 38, 39, 41. 
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a balance between the pressures from two sides, the Ottoman governors 
and the mugaäta'ajt families.” 

After the abdication of Milhim in 1753 the administration was for 
some time run by Mansür and Ahmad al-Shihäb, who held the wilaya 
over al-Shuüf for several years (1753-1763), and then by Qäsim al-Shihäb 
(1760). The former were supported by the Junblät clan of al-Shüf and 
the “Imäd clan of ‘Arqüub respectively. À typical power struggle ensued, 
comprising several factions among the mugäta'aji families and involving 
intrigues on the part of the Ottoman governors. In the course of the 
1760’s Yüsuf al-Shihäb succeeded in acquiring the support of the gover- 
nors of Damascus and Tripoli and of the powerful Junblät sheiks, and 
in 1763 the governor of Tripoli granted him the administration of the 
muqäta‘as Jubayl and al-Batrün, where he set out to assert his con- 
trol.*° 

Jubayl proved to be a strong power base for Yuüsuf, who gradually 
extended his influence over the neighbouring muqäta'as and attracted 
the support of several notable families. His main rival Mansür made the 
tactical mistake of welcoming the Syrian expedition of the Egyptian 
commander Mohammad Abü al-Dhahab (1771), who was an ally of 
Zähir al-‘Umar. Yüsuf, whose position derived from the official provin- 
cial administration, was strongly opposed to Zähir as well as to Muham- 
mad, who was initially a challenge to Ottoman authority in Syria. After 
the withdrawal of Muhammad from Damascus, Mansür acknowledged 
his defeat and, subsequently, the administration of al-Shüf was granted 
to Yüsuf.”' 

As he explicitly owed his position to the intervention of the provin- 
cial governors, Yüsuf was obviously unable to withdraw from regional 
politics. On several occasions Yüsuf was asked to send his forces against 
the allied troops of the Matäwila of Jabal ‘Amil and Zähir al-‘Umar. All 
efforts supported by the governor of Damascus ended in failure. In ex- 
change for his support, Yuüusuf was allowed exemption from the mirt tax 
in 1770 and 1771.7 

However, enmities and alliances were liable to change in 18th century 


°° Shihäbi, pp. 43, 45, 59, 62-64, 80, 88; Shihab, pp. 100-102; Shidyäq, pp. 322, 324, 
326; Rafeq (1966), p. 246. 

% Shihäabi, p. 85; Shihäb, p. 112; Shihäb (1955), p. 45; Shidyäq, p. 329. 

* Shihäbi, pp. 91-93; Shihäb, pp. 114-116, 132; Shihäb (1955), pp. 47-48; Munayyar 
(1955), pp. 367-368; Karäma, pp. 39-40; ‘Ayntürint, al-Mashriq, vol. 46, p. 529; Shidyäq, 
pp. 330-332; Mariti (1772), pp. 82, 150-151. 

* Shihäbi, pp. 79, 81, 82, 103; Shihab, pp. 117-119, 122, 132; Shihäb (1955), pp. 
51-52; Shidyäq, p. 334; Burayk al-Dimashqï, pp. 106-107. 
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Syrian politics, and in spite of the former struggles between the two 
rivals, Yüsuf did not hesitate to call in Zähir’s support when the need 
arose. Thus, in 1772, when Ahmad al-Jazzär, as mutasallim of Beïrut, 
challenged Yüsuf’s authority, Zähir and his Russian allies helped to 
besiege the city until al-Jazzär surrendered. In 1773, when discord over 
the administration of al-Biqa° arose between Yüsuf and “Uthmaän Pasha, 
the governor of Damascus, Zähir’s support protected Yüsuf from a puni- 
tive campaign. These incidents reflect the apogee of Zähir’s power, 
which the governors of Damascus, Muhammad Pasha al-‘Azm and "Uth- 
maän Pasha, had been unable to control. They also marked the nadir of 
Ottoman authority in Syria. After all, while the Porte was at war with 
Russia, the Russian fleet intervened unceasingly in Syrian politics, ex- 
ploiting an alliance with Zähir which, to the Porte, was obviously tanta- 
mount to high treason.” 

After the fall of Zähir as a result of the intervention of Hasan Pasha 
and the erosion of the authority of the governors of Damascus, al- 
Jazzär emerged as the new provincial leader. Right from the start of 
his administration it was clear that al-Jazzär intended to interfere in 
the affairs of Mount Lebanon, in spite of the privileges granted to 
Yüsuf by Hasan Pasha. He was aware of the financial potential of the 
Lebanese mugäta‘as and intended to exploit them to the full, since 
only a steady inflow of revenues could secure his position. Moreover, 
he realized that to retain his grip on the mugaäta"ïs, the Shihäb emirs 
included, he had to incite political rivalry and discord, or, perhaps 
more precisely, to preserve the system of making the renewal of ülti- 
zäm grants dependent on the regular payment of sufficient amounts of 
taxes. 

In the late 1770’s and 1780’s a constant power struggle between 
several Shihäb emirs dominated the political scene in Mount Lebanon, 
especially after Yüsuf had confiscated the estates of some rival emirs. 
Al-Jazzär intervened in this struggle by promising the khul'a to the 
highest bidder, providing military support to his protégés and, in general, 
increasing the pressure, especially financial, on the muqgata‘as. Initially, 
the position of Yüsuf al-Shihäb was challenged by his two brothers Sid 
Ahmad and Efendi, who offered large sums to al-Jazzär to obtain the 


# Shihäbi, pp. 122, 123-126, 128, 129-130, 135-136, 139, 148, 159, 161; Shihäb, pp. 
140-142, 144, 147, 150, 156; Shihäb (1955), pp. 77-87, 90, 91, 98, 100, 103, 104; Shi- 
dyäq, pp. 347, 350, 353, 354; Munayyar (1955), pp. 383, 385, 387, 396, 397, 409, 413, 
414, 420; Munayyar, al-Mashriq, vol. 50, pp. 202-212, 416-420; ‘Ayntürint, al-Mashriq, 
vol. 46, p. 532; Karäma, pp. 55, 58, 59, 63, 68, 82-87, 113, 119, 120. 
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khul'a (1778). After Efendi had been killed in the ensuing fights, the 
struggle was continued by Sid Ahmad, who was joined by Ismä‘ïl al- 
Shihäb (1783) and Bashir al-Shihäb (1787). In the meantime al-Jazzar 
strengthened his position in Syria. He acquired the governorate of Da- 
mascus from 1783 until 1785 and again in 1790. By that time, the posi- 
tion of Yüsuf had weakened to such an extent that al-Jazzär had him 
executed together with his mudabbir Ghundur al-Khüri. The khul‘a was 
subsequently granted to Bashir.* 

Bashir al-Shihäb was supported by the influential Junblät and “Imäd 
families, but opposed by the Billama” and Abü Nakad emirs, who were 
almost equally powerful. Al-Jazzär resumed his policy of playing off 
one faction against the other as a way of exacting as much revenue as 
possible from the mugaäta'ajis. He again succeeded in exploiting the 
rivalry among the Shihäb emirs, supporting the claims of the sons of 
Yüsuf, Qa'dän and Haydar, who received the khul'a in 1790, 1792, 1794 
and 1798, and Husayn and Sa'd al-Din, who acquired the khul'a in 1794. 
Thus, the appointment of Bashiïr alternated with that of his nephews, as 
part of a policy which was directed at maximizing the tax yields and 
preventing the emergence of a stable sub-administration. In this policy 
the Shihäbs held a somewhat ambiguous intermediate position, as they 
were subjected to the pressures of al-Jazzär but also had to cope with 
rivalling factions among the mugäta‘ajis.” 

In order to counterbalance al-Jazzär’s regional power, in 1799 the 
Grand Vizier offered Bashir the administration of al-Shüf, Wädï al- 
Taym, Baalbek, Jabal ‘Amil, al-Biqäa° and Jubayl as mälikäna, with the 
stipulation that henceforth taxes would be paid to the state treasury 
without the intervention of the Syrian governors. This was clearly a 
significant political success, as it seems to have been Bashiïr’s policy to 
shake off the pressures of al-Jazzär by establishing some kind of direct 
subordinance to the Porte, as had been attempted by some of his prede- 
cessors. Apparently, however, this privileged position never brought 
much advantage to Bashir, since al-Jazzär continued to support his ri- 
vals, such as Husayn and Qäsim (1799, 1800), who received the admi- 


* Shihäbi, pp. 168, 173, 174, 176-178, 180, 200; Shihäb, p. 157; Shihab (1955), pp. 
108-111, 114, 118-119, 120-122; Shidyäq, pp. 359, 362-368; Munayyar (1955), pp. 416, 
420, 426, 433, 434, 439-447, 444, 450, 452, 472; Munayyar, al-Mashrig, vol. 50, pp. 423- 
426, 436, 438-443; Karama, pp. 130, 133, 139-140, 150, 153, 156. 

% Shihäbi, pp. 195, 200, 203, 355; Shihäb, p. 173; Shihäb (1955), pp. 137-139, 144, 
146, 149-151, 155, 156, 165; Shidyaq, pp. 370, 371, 373, 376; Munayyar (1955), pp. 473, 
474, 478, 481, 482, 489-493, 499, 500, 502-504; Munayyar, al-Mashria, vol. 51, pp. 444- 
448, 450-453, 457-461, 463-466. 
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nistration of Jubayl in 1800, and ‘Abbäs and Salmän in 1801 and 
1802.% 

Although the death of al-Jazzär in 1804 relieved Bashir from the 
pressure of a lifelong hostile relationship, the administration of al-Jazzaär 
reflected a tendency that was not merely incidental. The new governor 
of Damascus immediately exacted the total amount of tax arrears, which 
brought Bashir in conflict with some of the mugaäta'ajis. In 1820 ten- 
sions arose between Bashir and ‘Abdalläh Pasha of Sidon, who deman- 
ded a commitment (sanad tahïd) for the payment of 2000 purses within 
sixty days. Bashir had to resort to the collection of an extraordinary 
levy, which he failed to complete. Once again the conflict over taxes 
gave Bashir’s rivals an opportunity to try their hands, and in the same 
year ‘Abdalläh Pasha bestowed the khul'a upon Salmän and Hasan al- 
Shihäb. However, the two emuirs failed to collect the sum demanded by 
the governor from the mugäta'ajis, and Bashir regained his position.” 

After the removal of ‘Abdalläh Pasha from the governorship of Sidon 
in 1821, the iltizam of Jubayl and al-Shüf was again conferred on Hasan 
and Salman. The administration of al-Shüf was eventually transfer- 
red to ‘Abbäs al-Shihäb, who enjoyed the support of a Druze faction. 
Bashir departed for a voluntary exile in Egypt, where he successfully 
mobilized the support of Muhammad ‘Ali for the reinstatement of ‘Ab- 
dalläh Pasha (1823). Bashir immediately returned to Mount Lebanon and 
reconciled himself with ‘Abbäs, who in turn received the iltizäm of 
Jubayl. Until the Egyptian invasion of Syria in 1831 the relationship 
between Bashir and ‘Abdalläh Pasha remained precarious, especially 
when the governor claimed the maälikäna of Beirut, including the city’s 
tax and custom revenues (1825), apart from several irregular payments 
(1825, 1828). In 1830 Bashir sent troops to help the governor subdue 
the rebellious sheiks of Nablus, but when ‘Abdalläh Pasha summoned 
him to delegate auxiliary forces to fight the Egyptian army under Ibra- 
him Pasha, the son of Muhammad ‘Ali, Bashïr’s response was ambiva- 
lent, to say the least.” 

The period of the Egyptian occupation of Syria (1832-1840) is usual- 
ly regarded as one of transition, in which the developments which had 
emerged 1n the first decades of the 19th century were accelerated and 
resulted in the social and communal tensions of the 1840’s. It is seen 


*_ Shihabi, pp. 659-669; Shihäb (1955), pp. 481-482; Munayyar (1955), pp. 150-156. 

7 Shihäbi, pp. 720, 722, 726, 734-735, 737, 747, 184, 795, 802-819. 

** Koury, pp. 163 ff.; see the letters from the French consuls in: Ismail (1975-), vol. 
5, pp. 24, 37, 43-44, 48-49; vol. I, p. 38 (1821-1823). 
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as a new phase in the history of Syria and the Ottoman Empire, as Ibrä- 
him Pasha opened up the area to European trade, and introduced econo- 
mic, military and fiscal reforms that upset the previous patterns in the 
province. It especially drew increased European political intervention, 
since the Egyptian expansion was seen as a threat to the Ottoman Em- 
pire as a whole and created a division within the Empire which was 
eagerly exploited by European diplomacy. Ibrahim Pasha considered 
Bashir al-Shihäb to be an important ally and he offered him a consi- 
derable degree of autonomy in exchange for military support. Conse- 
quently, Mount Lebanon was at first little affected by Ibraähim’s admini- 
strative and fiscal reforms. The extent to which the “Egyptian period” 
contributed to the socio-economic transformations in Mount Lebanon 
and affected the internal relations of the area still awaits a thorough 
investigation.” 


2.2.3 Mugäta'aji alliances 


It is beyond the scope of this study to attempt a full survey of the com- 
plex alliances among the mugaäta'ajt families in the 18th century. It is 
necessary, however, to give some indication of the coalitions on which 
the political position of the Shihäb emirs to a certain extent depended. 
These coalitions were usually formed in order to resist fiscal pressures 
or to support potential candidates of the Shihäb family who aspired to 
a share of the tax-farms of Mount Lebanon. Consequently, as a rule, 
these alliances seem to have been incidental and directed at achieving 
immediate goals, and affiliations could shift rapidly. The incidental 
nature of the coalitions in the 18th century is illustrated by the position 
of the Billama emirs of al-Matn, who persistently refused to comply 
with the surplus tax demands of any of the Shihäb emirs. They apparent- 
ly failed to perceive the advantages of a long-term alliance with one of 
the emirs to counteract the disruptive influence of the policies of al- 
Jazzar, and preferred to lean on the stability of their own administra- 
tion.“ 

The mugata'a system of Mount Lebanon is often described as a semi- 
institutionalized structure, with a “feudal” hierarchy consisting of fami- 
les who bore the heritable titles of ‘“emir”, mugaddam, or sheik. It is 


See for the invasion of Ibrahim Pasha: Qar’äli (1935); Mudhakkirat tärikhiyya ‘an 
hamla Ibrähim Bäasha ‘alä Süriya; Ghannäm. 

4° Shihäbi, pp. 161, 436; Shihäb, pp. 136, 156; Shihäb (1955), p. 74; Munayyar 
(1955), pp. 378, 439, 441-442. 
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difficult to determine whether in reality these titles reflected the pattern 
of power relations which grew among the tax-farmers of Mount Leba- 
non. It seems more likely that the titles referred to a social status which 
was connected to administrative roles, but which was not part of an 
institutionalized sub-structure within the Ottoman administration. It is 
not impossible, however, that they came to be considered as such in the 
course of the 19th century, when the peculiarities of the iltizäm system 
in Mount Lebanon were increasingly regarded as features which sepa- 
rated the area from the Syrian environment. 

Traditionally, the Druze mugäta'ajis of al-Shuf and adjacent areas 
were the most powerful factor in the politics of Mount Lebanon. They 
were divided into two parties, symbolized by the “white banner” and 
the “red banner”, and usually identified as Yamanïs and Qaysis respec- 
tively. The leaders of the Yamani faction, the ‘Alam al-Din family, were 
defeated in the course of the 17th century and settled in Damascus. In 
1711 they unsuccesfully attempted to regain their position in al-Shüf 
with the help of the Ottoman governor of Sidon, and the Qaysi families 
succeeded in consolidating their position.* 

In the 18th century, political tensions especially focused on the rela- 
tions between the Shihäbs and the mugaäta'ajrs of the Shüf conglomerate, 
the Junblät, ‘Imäd, ‘Abd al-Mälik, Abü Nakad, Arslän, Talhüq, Billama' 
and Khaäzin families. These opposed Shihäb authority when it became 
too burdensome on the one hand, but on the other hand were prepared 
to comply with tax demands that would not reduce their “autonomy”. 
The Junbläts, who were the most powerful of the Druze families, sup- 
ported Yüsuf al-Sh1häb in his struggle against his Shihäb rivals in the 
1760’, but in the 1780’s they shifted their support firstly to Haydar and 
Qa‘dän and eventually to Bashir. The Abü Nakads, who had been sup- 
porters of Yüsuf, although their relationship with him was not immacu- 
late, were violently eliminated in 1797 by a coalition of Junblät, ‘Imäd 
and Bashir. The ‘Abd al-Mäliks and Talhügqs changed their allegiance 
several times, but their opposition was finally subdued by Bashiïr in the 
first decades of the 19th century. The ‘Imäds, finally, were initially 
inclined to join the Junblät faction, but eventually became estranged 
from Bashir. 

In the 1820’s a new constellation emerged when Bashir confronted 
the only powerful rival he had left, sheik Bashir Junblät, who had colla- 


*l Estelle to Pontchartrin (1711), Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, pp. 94 ff.; about the discus- 
sion of the relevance of the Qays-Yaman division, see: Abu Husayn, pp. 75-76. 
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borated with Darwish Pasha against Bashir al-Shihäb’s favourite ‘Abdal- 
lah Pasha. Bashir al-Shihäb could count on the support of the ‘Abd al- 
Mäliks, Talhüqs and Abü Nakads, against a coalition of the Junblaäts, 
‘Imäds and ‘Arsläns. After the defeat of the Junbläts in 1824 and the 
destruction of their base at al-Mukhtära and the execution of Bashir Jun- 
blät, Bashir al-Shihäb proceeded to redistribute the Shüf domains among 
his followers. It should be noted here that the removal of such a rich 
and influential rival as Bashir Junblät was only made possible by Mu- 
hammad ‘Alrs support for Bashir al-Shihäb on the level of provincial 
politics." 

The administrations of Yüsuf and Bashir al-Shihäb show a quite 
consistent drive to marginalize the influence of the main Druze muqäta- 
‘ajrs. In fact, after the conversion of some of the Shihäb emurs to Chris- 
tianity, in the second half of the 18th century, they increasingly came 
to lean on coalitions of Maronite groups. This tendency 1s reflected in 
the prominent political role played by the Maronite mudabbirs of the 
various Shihäb emirs from the close of the 18th century. These contribu- 
ted to the incorporation of Jubayl, al-Batrün and Bsharri into the power 
structure of the Shihäbs, when Yüsuf acquired the administration of the 
muqäta‘as in the 1760’s. From then on, the Druze, as a political force, 
were balanced by an increasingly ambitious configuration of Christian, 
especially Maronite, groups. 


#° Shihäbi, pp. 12, 119, 123-128, 132, 175, 180, 194, 200, 355, 403, 436, 642, 650- 
655, 669, 685, 688, 694; Shihab, pp. 135, 136, 156, 157, 168, 199; Shihäb (1955), pp. 
74, 77, 78, 117, 122, 139; Karäma, p. 123; Dimashqï, pp. 101-102, 137, 143; Munayyar 
(1955), pp. 378, 439, 441-442, 453, 474, 499; id., al-Mashriq, vol. 48, p. 688; 1id., al- 
Mashrig, vol. 50, pp. 430, 434, 444, 446-447; id., al-Mashriq, vol. 51, p. 445; Shidyäaq, 
pp. 213, 341-342, 354, 362, 365, 368. 
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MOUNT LEBANON BETWEEN INTEGRATION 
AND FRAGMENTATION 


One of the main characteristics of Mount Lebanon, in the economic 
field, was the relatively early development of a form of agricultural 
specialization in response to commercial opportunities both within the 
Ottoman Empire and abroad. Although the produce of the area was 
variegated, sericulture increasingly became one of the mainstays of the 
agriculture and a major source of revenue for the peasants, the muga- 
ta‘ajis and the Syrian governors. As silk was such a sophisticated and 
labour-intensive product, to a large extent it came to shape the structure 
of agriculture in Mount Lebanon. Moreover, as it was a commodity 
which was highly valued on the international market, it represented the 
main product linking the area to the world economy. This meant that 
Mount Lebanon profited at an early stage from trade opportunities which 
secured the influx of stable foreign currency. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the increasing importance of silk as a commercial crop made 
Mount Lebanon vulnerable to fluctuations on the world market and to 
the consequences of competition from other silk-producing areas. 

This chapter will concentrate on the efforts by the Shihäb emirs to 
incorporate the mugäta'as of Mount Lebanon into their iltizäm and, 
conversely, on the developments which hampered these efforts and 
which fostered a fragmentation of the agricultural estates. As silk is seen 
as a major factor which influenced both processes, a concise survey will 
first be given of the nature of sericulture and the silk-trade in Mount 
Lebanon, within the regional and international contexts. Finally, the 
socio-economic structure of Kisrawän and the economic position of the 
Khäzin sheiks, as it developed during the 18th century and the first 
decades of the 19th century, will be examined in relation to the tenden- 
cies mentioned above. 


3.1 THE EXPANSION OF SERICULTURE 


In spite of its geographical peculiarities, the area of Mount Lebanon was 
firmly embedded in the economy of the Syrian provinces. Although they 
were part of a predominantly rural region, from the 17th century on- 
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wards, at least, the Lebanese mugäta'as were not self-sufficient. Wheat 
was supplied by the Hawrän region in southern Syria, the Biqä plain, 
and Egypt. Rice and coffee were obtained from Egypt, while mutton was 
provided by Kurdish tribesmen at the market of Zahla. The main agri- 
cultural produce of Mount Lebanon consisted of grapes, olives, fruit and, 
especially, silk. Sericulture became the predominant economic activity 
certainly from the 17th century onwards, when the export of raw silk 
to Tuscany and France was stimulated by Fakhr al-Din Man, but proba- 
bly also under the influence of increased economic relations with Da- 
mascus and other Syrian towns. Silk was transferred to workshops in 
Damascus and Egypt and to Aleppo. The main commercial centres for 
Mount Lebanon were Sidon and Tripoli on the Syrian coast, and Zahla 
for relations with the interior. Compared to Sidon and Tripoli, the ports 
of Beirut and Jüniya were of minor importance for the Syrian hinterland, 
at least until the first half of the 19th century, but they nevertheless con- 
stituted an important alternative outlet for silk from Mount Lebanon. ' 

The silk sector in the Ottoman Empire was connected with several 
fields of economic activity, such as the production of raw materials, the 
weaving industry, and trade, with both the internal and export markets. 
Various kinds of raw silk were imported from Persia by the annual 
caravans, and sold to European merchants. As the silk sector was linked 
with the export trade, it was extremely sensitive to fluctuations in de- 
mand on the international market. Silk was a highly valued commodity 
in Europe as well as in the Levant, and a fierce competition evolved 
between European and Ottoman manufacturers, and between the diffe- 
rent silk-producing regions. In Europe, from the 16th century onwards, 
Tuscany and Provence were the main centres for sericulture, whereas 
in the Ottoman Empire Bursa had a highly developed silk industry and 
became the centre for the trade in Persian silk in the period between 
1550-1650. At first, Levantine silk provided the raw material for the 
European silk industry, but in the 17th century competition from Italian 
silks increased, while from 1700 onwards East Asian silk was introduced 
to the world market. From the middle of the 17th century until the first 
quarter of the 18th century the focus of the Ottoman-European silk trade 
shifted from Bursa to Aleppo in Syria, and Damietta in Egypt? 

The international silk market consisted of a large variety of products, 


! Chevallier (1959); Masson (1896), pp. 382, 385. 
? Wallerstein (1974), pp. 291-292; Davis, pp. 27, 135-137; Cizakca, p. 247; Chevallier 
(1959). 
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of different quality, refinement and strength. Different kinds were used 
for the manufacture of fabrics, such as velours, satin, silk buttons, vel- 
vet, etc. In general, Tuscan silk was highly appreciated in Europe, as 
were the Persian varieties sherbassee and ardasset, which were purchased 
in Bursa and Aleppo. In the second half of the 17th century the interna- 
tional market was influenced by large quantities of Bengal and Chinese 
silk, which became available for relatively low prices. Despite the many 
varieties of silk it appears from the available data that prices varied 
according to kind and quality, but followed the same general pattern 
determined by the overall supply and demand of the world market.” 

Ottoman silk was produced in several varieties, such as the silk from 
Bursa, Cyprus and the Morea, and Antioch, Byass, Mountain, Barut, 
Shuf, and Sidon silks from the Syrian coast region. These varieties, 
consisting of white and yellow silk, differed in quality and use, and, 
accordingly, in price. Prices also reflected the fluctuations of local har- 
vests both in quantity and quality. In general, it appears that in the 17th 
and 18th centuries silk from Beirut (probably originally from Kisrawan 
and al-Matn) and al-Shüf was more expensive than the silks from Tripoli 
(al-‘Akkär) and Sidon. Obviously, the price of silk, and accordingly the 
position of producers on the market, was also determined by supplemen- 
tary expenses, such as taxes, custom duties, transport and other services. 
These, again, could be fixed by the central authorities, but to a certain 
extent also by local rulers and local circumstances. Thus, although Sy- 
rian silk 1s often treated as a separate product set against the other varie- 
ties of silk on the world market, the position of local producers in Syria 
could be widely divergent, depending on the quality of their product, 
the demand for their specific variety on the international or domestic 
market, and the trade conditions set by the local governors and the Por- 
te. To give an example, yellow silk, which was produced in Kisrawän 
and al-Shüf, was preferred in the Ottoman Empire and especially Egypt, 
while white silks, from the Beirut and Tripoli regions, were popular in 
Europe. Consequently, although a regional economic specialization oc- 
curred in the coastal area of Syria, the nature of the commodity which 
was produced did not facilitate the economic integration of the region 
vis à vis the international market or the surrounding areas.“ 


* Davis, pp. 27, 136, 137, 140; for prices of silk in the 18th century on the Amster- 
dam market, see Posthumus, pp. 293-299 (see also appendix 4c). 

* In 1525 taxes on silk were levied in Beirut, Bakhit, p. 248; Savary (1742), vol. 1, 
part 2, pp. 568-570; 1d., vol. 3, 831, 832, 841, app,, p. 27; Davis, pp. 33, 143, 144-145, 
156; see also: ‘Tableau du commerce annuel d’Alep,” in: Bronnen, vol. 4, pp. 1596-1597; 
see also: Masson (1896), pp. 382, 385. 
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In the period of Fakhr al-Din the demand for Syrian silk on the 
international market seems to have increased, which was probably due 
to the emir’s contacts with the Tuscan cities, and the efforts of French 
and Dutch merchants to enter the Levantine market. Moreover, the 
Porte in the 17th century stimulated sericulture in Syria in order to 
stabilize the supply of the internal market, which had become uncertain 
due to the Persian wars. Fakhr al-Din and the notable families who 
expanded their activities under his patronage subsequently extended the 
existing mulberry plantations, especially in al-‘Akkär, Kisrawän, al- 
Shüf, Bsharri, Beirut and Sidon, and attracted foreign merchants by 
reducing the customs duties for exports from Beirut. Silk from the 
coastal region was also traded in Aleppo, which was, however, mainly 
a transit market for Persian silk. After the death of Fakhr al-Din, ex- 
ports of Syrian silk declined due to the competition from Asian silk 
and, perhaps, as a result of the economic decline of Tuscany. Sometime 
around 1700, French imports of silk from Sidon stopped almost com- 
pletely.° 

In the 1720’s the supply of Persian silk to Aleppo was inter- 
rupted again, as a result of the continuous Ottoman wars against 
Persia, and European merchants were forced to look elsewhere for 
their supplies. The decline of the Persian silk trade came as a cruel 
blow to the economy of Aleppo, which lost its commercial predomi- 
nance, and to the revenues of the Empire from the transit trade. To 
counteract the losses and to secure sufficient supplies for the domestic 
market, the Porte once more stimulated the extension of sericulture in 
the Syrian provinces. These tendencies are reflected in the prices of 
Syrian Silk, which rose in the 1720°’s and 1730’s and by the efforts 
of emir Milhim al-Shihäb to stimulate sericulture in Mount Lebanon. 
Following a sudden rise in the demand for silk in Europe, prices pea- 
ked in the early 1750’s, then declined in the period from 1753 on- 
wards, rose again in the late 1760’s, but became especially low in 
the 1780’s. From 1790 on, prices stabilized at a relatively high level. 
The prices of Syrian silk were influenced by the quantities of Pied- 
montese silk on the European market, which were small in the 17505, 
but increased at the end of the 18th century. Another factor which 
adversely affected the export of Syrian silk was the shift of the British 


$ Masters, pp. 23-24; Ismail (1955), vol. 1, pp. 121, 133; Hiblis, p. 139; see also: 
‘Mémoire Lempereur’ (1685), Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, p. 16; Desguesier to Pontchartrain 
(1691), id., p. 23; ‘Mémoires’ (1712), id., p. 113; ‘Mémoire’ (1688), id., vol. 3, p. 187. 
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silk trade with the Levant from Syria to Bursa, in the 1780’s.° 

Little 1s known about the structure of the silk trade of the Lebanese 
muqäüta'as. Ït is reported that in the 17th century emir Fakhr al-Din 
personally supervised the sale of silk to the French in Beirut in the 
month of August every year, and, moreover, fixed the prices himself. 
Milhim al-Shihäb is reported to have set a minimum price for silk, to 
avoid price falls. Generally 1t is assumed, however, that the silk trade 
was organized by merchants in Tripoli and Sidon, who had agents in 
Beirut. Besides, annual caravans transported Lebanese silk from Beirut 
to Aleppo and Damascus, to be traded or manufactured, and a substan- 
tial quantity was shipped from Sidon and Beirut to Damietta in Egypt. 
It appears that, at least in the 18th century, the Lebanese mugäta‘as were 
incorporated into several networks of silk trade and manufacture, al- 
though these networks may have operated separately from each other, 
as for instance, silk from Kisrawän was exported from Beirut, while silk 
from al-Shuf was mainly transferred to Sidon. Apparently in the 18th 
century the mugäta'ajis had their own commercial channels and them- 
selves assumed various roles.’ 

In the course of the 18th century, especially after the renewal of the 
French Capitulations with the Porte in 1740, Franco-S yrian trade through 
the port of Sidon rapidly increased. However, it is not yet clear to what 
extent Mount Lebanon benefited from this expansion. French imports 
of Syrian silk seem to have increased, but not as substantially as those 
of Palestinian cotton. It seems that after 1770 the demand for silk on 
the French market decreased considerably. There are, however, indi- 
cations that Lebanese sericulture was expanded in the course of the 18th 
century, which would not be conceivable without growing, or at least 
sustained, demand from the Ottoman and international markets, and, 
presumably, an invigorated indigenous industry. Part of the produce of 
Mount Lebanon reached the French market through workshops in Da- 
mascus, but a more substantial part may have been exported through the 


® Davis, pp. 35, 42, 48, 129, 130, 139, 149, 160; Chevallier (1959), pp. 43-44; id. 
(1971), p. 124; Rafeq (1966), p. 179; Masson (1896/1967), p. 513; Masters, p. 30; Kasa- 
ba, p. 17; Levi, 808-809; Richards, p. 44; Gargiolli, p. 215; Charles-Roux, p. 7; Islamog- 
lu/Keyder, p. 51; see also: Verrayon to Rouille (1753), Ismail (1975-), vol. 2, p. 108; 
‘Mémoire Guys’ (1824), id., vol. 4, pp. 52-53. 

7 Masson (1896), p. 385, 386, 388; id.(1896/1967), p. 519; Raymond (1973), pp. 173 
note 1 (p. 174), 190; Davis, pp. 159, 160; Rafeq (1966), p. 76; Carali, pp. 295, 315-322, 
330, 333, 367, 378-379, 382-384 389-399; Hiblis, p. 236; Ismail (1955), vol. 1, p. 134; 
Havemann, p. 45; Levi, pp. 808-809; see also: Puget de St. Pierre, pp. 24-25, 34, 193, 
194; Mariti (1772), pp. 205-206; Savary (1742), vol. 3, pp. 831, 832; app., p. 27; ‘Mé- 
moire Lemaire’ (1728), Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, p. 243. 
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emerging trade network covering southern Syria and Egypt. As has been 
explained above, in the course of the 18th century several waves of 
Syrian and Lebanese Christians, predominantly Greek Catholics, mi- 
grated to Egypt. The Syrians succeeded in gaining control over the 
Egyptian-Syrian trade and in setting up an extensive trade network, 
which also included Marseille and Livorno. Presumably, the “Egyptian 
connection” provided the Lebanese producers with new trade channels. 

The prices of Lebanese silk reached their peak in 1766 and 1776, and 
the Shihäb emirs attempted to maximize their profits from the enlarged 
market opportunities. The fact that Yüsuf in the 1780’s tried to impose 
a new tax on silk indicates that sericulture was prosperous enough to 
provide a source of income that induced the Shihäb emirs and the Otto- 
man governors to try to skim off a larger share of the surplus. As offi- 
cial taxation remained unchanged, the profitability of the Lebanese mu- 
qäta'as can be deduced from the sums that ambitious Shihäb emirs were 
prepared to pay in order to acquire the iltizäm. These payments, imposed 
by al-Jazzär, took the guise of extraordinary levies and incidental exac- 
tions imposed on the mugäta'ajis. Bashir al-Shihäb used to resort to the 
collection of double or triple the mir1 tax, and in 1807 the governor of 
Sidon demanded a reassessment of taxes, as taxation was still based on 
silk prices which had been current one century before. In the first deca- 
des of the 19th century, silk prices increased rapidly.° 

The policy of reassessing taxation and the attempts to tap the capital 
resources which were accumulated by the mugäta‘ajis were met by fier- 
ce resistance, which was obviously partly inspired by the adverse effects 
of inflation. In the last decades of the 18th century and the first decades 
of the 19th century, especially, inflation soared, inducing the Shihäbs 
to collect two or even three miri taxes in the same year. Between 1795 
and 1830 the value of the currency decreased by approximately 80 per 
cent. The price of a kayl of wheat rose from an average of 2,2-3 q. in 
the period 1761-1785 to 7-10 q. in the period 1811-1835. Similarly, the 
price of land used for sericulture increased from an average of 20 q. per 
himl in the 1770’s to 160-300 q. in the 1830’s. As elsewhere in the 
Ottoman Empire, inflation in Mount Lebanon led to a scarcity of pre- 
cious metals, the hoarding of gold and silver and high interest rates. It 


* Philipp, pp. 2, 9, 22, 25, 28, 31, 40; Raymond (1973), p. 110; Hourani (1981), p. 
104; Qar’alt (1927), vol. 1, pp. 83-86; Abou el-Rousse Slim, p. 65; see also: ‘Réponses 
Taitbout” (n.d.), Ismail (1975-), vol. 3, p. 50; Taules to Aiguillon (1772), id., vol. IL, p. 
236. 

* Munayyar (1955), p. 386; Shihäb (1955), p. 184; Khätir, pp. 171-172; Shidyäq, pp. 
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certainly fostered the tendency towards increased commercialization of 
agriculture and the preponderance of silk as a commercial crop." 

Among the other obstacles to economic prosperity were the many 
political conflicts, which became virtually endemic in the second half 
of the 18th century. The rivalry between the Shihäb emirs cut deep into 
political life in Mount Lebanon. Warfare, both to support one of the 
pretenders or to avert surplus taxes, laid a heavy burden upon the mu- 
gäta‘ajis and their labour supply, disrupting internal and external trade 
and draining food stocks. Trade in the whole of Syria came to a com- 
plete standstill several times and even the regular trade with Egypt was 
hampered by blockades and the confiscation of ship loads. The effects 
of political strife hit some muqäta'ajis harder than others as a result of 
violence, the havoc caused by passing troops or financial punishment 
by the victorious emir. Political tensions thus laid a heavy strain on the 
economic potential of the mugäta‘a system." 

In the 1820’s a new boom in silk exports occurred, which was mainly 
the result of the increased demand in North Africa and Egypt. The 
growth of the silk consumption of Egyptian industry especially, which 
had been revived under the administration of Muhammad ‘Al, seems 
to have forced up the prices of Syrian silk.'? Moreover, in 1826 the 
demand for silk on the internal Ottoman market even induced the Porte 
to proclaim a ban on silk exports to Europe. This measure was circum- 
vented by the European merchants by shipping their purchases to Cyprus 
first, where the control was less stringent. However, at this stage prices 
became so high that export to Europe became unprofitable.” 

For the Egyptians, the importation of Syrian silk was the more attrac- 
tive because of the advantageous rates (app. 10%) of Egyptian currency, 
which was issued by Muhammad ‘Alf. Thus, in spite of the high prices, 
during the administration of Ibrähim Pasha the Egyptians twice attemp- 
ted to obtain a monopoly on the silk crops of Mount Lebanon, in order 
to satisfy the needs of the factories in Damietta and Alexandria, and in 


10 Belin (1864); Chevallier (1971), pp. 128-129; devaluations are mentioned by Bu- 
rayk al-Dimashqï, passim. 

 Munayyar, al-Mashriq, vol. 50, p. 456; Karäma, pp. 48, 110, 125, 133; Burayk al- 
Dimashqï, pp. 61, 64, 86, 104, 107, 108, 115-116; Dimashqï, p. 78; Munayyar (1955), 
pp. 430, 433-435. 

2° Guys to Ferronays (1828), Ismail (1975-), vol. 4, p. 63; Guys to Damas (1827), 
id., vol. 4, p. 61; For the Egyptian silk industry in the Muhammad ’Ali period, see: Lutfi 
al-Sayyid Marsot, chapter 8; Muhammad ’Ali invited some Druze from al-Shüf to set 
up sericulture in Egypt (1816), Shihäb, p. 632. 

“Export de Beyrouth’, Ismail, (1975-), vol. I, p. 143; Guys to Broglie (1833), id. 
vol. I, p. 274. 
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1832 an official silk monopoly was abandoned after virulent protests 
from producers and traders. In 1834 a government office was set up in 
Beirut to supervise the marketing of the silk crop. By this time, it had 
become customary to purchase the crops in advance from producers. 
Producers were obliged to transport their crops to Beirut, where the 
Egyptian agents enjoyed preferential treatment. Next it was the turn of 
the indigenous and the North African merchants, who rendered a profi- 
table trade for the European companies virtually impossible. This semi- 
monopoly was abolished after general complaints, but the silk trade 
remained under strict government control in subsequent years. "* 

The Egyptian purchases were apparently paid with shiploads of the 
relatively stable Egyptian coins and the upward movement of silk prices 
was sustained in the 1820’s and 1830’s. This engendered an extension 
of sericulture in some parts of Mount Lebanon, probably especially in 
Jubayl, al-Batrün and Jabbat Bsharri. Thus, as during the greater part 
of the 18th century, the upsurge in the silk trade of Mount Lebanon was 
not caused by direct trade contacts with Europe, but rather through the 
intermediation of manufacturers in the Ottoman Empire itself, which had 
become incorporated into trade networks connected with the European 
market. Seemingly, the demand on the Ottoman market, both for con- 
sumption and for the weaving industries, remained an important struc- 
tural factor.” 

Even before the ascendancy of Fakhr al-Din the export of silk deter- 
mined the economic structure of Mount Lebanon to a large extent. Agri- 
cultural specialization provided the chieftains with a relatively steady 
source of income which enabled them to establish their power and to 
control the trade chain. This naturally undermined the economic supervi- 
sion of the central authorities and the effectuation of state regulations 
on internal and external trade. Although much smaller than the neigh- 
bouring coastal towns, a crucial link in the trade chain was the port of 
Beirut, which was the only outlet for silk exports which could effective- 
ly be controlled by Fakhr al-Din, and which avoided the ports of Tripoli 
and Sidon, which were under more stringent state control. In this period, 
Beirut was a haven for pirates and a centre of free trade circumventing 
the Ottoman custom decrees. In the 18th century, the administration of 


1° Guys to Broglie (1833), Ismail (1975-), vol. 4, p. 257; id., id., vol. 4, p. 261; id., 
id., vol. I, p. 270; Guys to Rigny (1834), 1id., vol. I, pp. 330-332; 1d., id., vol. 4, p. 286; 
id., id., vol. E, p. 323; 1d., 1d., vol. I, p. 338; 1d. (1835), 1d., vol. I, p. 358; see also letters 
by B. al-Shihäb to Khäzins, KHAI1. 

5° Guys to Broglie (1833), Ismail (1975-), vol. 4, p. 257. 
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the city was contested by the Shihäb emirs and the Ottoman governors 
on several occasions. In 1744 and 1748 Beirut was taken by Milhim al- 
Shihäb, who gave a new impetus to sericulture and the silk trade, and 
in the 1770’s al-Jazzär and Yüsuf al-Shihäb almost continuously strug- 
gled for the control of the port and its revenues from custom duties. 
This struggle was continued by Bashir al-Shihäb and the Ottoman gover- 
nors of Sidon in the 19th century. 


3.2 THE MUQATAA SYSTEM IN MOUNT LEBANON 


From the 17th century onwards sericulture became the main determinant 
of socio-economic relations in the area of Mount Lebanon. As its impor- 
tance increased, the estates of the muqgäta'ajis were gradually shaped to 
maximize the profits from the opportunities provided by the expanding 
world market. This not only affected the position of Mount Lebanon 
within the Ottoman economy, as a specialized agricultural area and a 
centre of capital accumulation, but also the social structure within the 
domains themselves, and the relations between the tax-farming families 
and the peasants. Of course the two levels are closely interrelated, as 
factors influencing the colliding tendencies of integration and fragmenta- 
tion. 

It is important to note that the basis for agricultural production in 
Mount Lebanon was the relationship between the muqäta'ajr and the 
peasants in his domain. Because historical and geographical circumstan- 
ces varied, the position of the muqgata'ajis of Mount Lebanon and the 
extent of their control over production was not uniform. The degree to 
which the mugäta‘ajis succeeded in establishing their authority over the 
domains under their administration also determined their attitude towards 
the Shihäab emirs, who, as tax collectors, in most cases exerted indirect 
control only and could not intervene in agreements between the mu- 
qäta‘ajts and their peasants about the means of production and taxes. 
Moreover, some muqüta'ajts attempted to have their position as heredita- 
ry multazims sanctioned by the Porte in order to circumvent the channels 


1 Shihäbi, pp. 34, 37, 51, 97-101, 781-782; Shihäb (1955), pp. 50-52; Shihäb, pp. 
121-124; Munayyar (1955), p. 368, 503; Minadoi, pp. 296, 313; Karäma, pp. 42-43; 
Shidyäq, pp. 333-334, 338; Puget de St. Pierre, pp. 184, 187; Duwayhi, pp. 466, 473; 
Dimashqi, p. 15; Haga to St. General (1615), in: Bronnen, vol. 1, pp. 449, 450, 457; 
Maseyk to Dedel (1765), id., vol. 4, p. 29; Maseyk to St. General (1772), id., p. 169; 
Cohen, pp. 125, 126. 
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of provincial administration, and were able to transform their holdings 
into quasi-property. 

Despite the differences between the Lebanese mugäta‘as, some gene- 
ral characteristics can be perceived concerning the legal framework of 
their economic exploitation. At least in theory, all muqgäta‘as were sub- 
ject to the Ottoman land regime, which meant that most cultivable lands 
were classified as state-owned, or mirt lands. The cultivator was liable 
for the payment of a fixed annual land tax (mini), which was set accor- 
ding to the potential productivity of each tract of land. Registers were 
kept in which the possession and the taxation of the land were recorded. 
Contemporary documents mention the possibility of a renewed assess- 
ment of taxation (tawzr or daymüs), but there 1s no evidence that this 
was a regular occurrence. As will be explained below, central control 
over the alienation of lands, for which, formally, official permission was 
required, became less stringent in the course of the 18th century. Con- 
sequently, the distinction between miri land and freehold property (milk) 
became blurred, an indication of a discrepancy growing between the 
legal status of the land, and economic requirements. 

The exploitation of the cultivable lands took the shape of several 
kinds of share-cropping agreements (shiräka) between the peasants and 
the tax-farmers, which were in principle concluded voluntarily and tacit- 
ly renewed at the beginning of each season. Share-cropping agreements 
were elaborately described in Islamic jurisprudence. In theory they 
varied according to the crops: musäqäh (cereals), munasaba (orchards) 
and muzara‘a (cereals). In principle the peasant acquired the right to 
cultivate the land after an advance payment of 1/4 of the estimated pro- 
duce. The tax-farmer provided him with the necessary equipment and 
seeds. Both partners received 1/2 of the crop. The right to exploit the 
land was inheritable and the agreement could be dissolved at any time 
by either party, the tax-farmer then being obliged to return the advance 
payment, While the peasant had to transfer the land to another cultivator. 
In general, the basic tax obligations of a peasant consisted of a 1/4 of 
the mirt tax and a tax levied on the occasion of holidays and festivities 
(ïdiyya), apart from contributions to the various costs of production. "? 

As in the case of the legal status of land, the practice of share-crop- 
ping and the relations of production were not solely determined by legal 
rules. As agreements were not always recorded in detail, they were 


17 Surveys of the mugäta‘a system in Mount Lebanon can be found in Chevallier 
(1971; 1959), Touma, Abou El-Rousse Slim. 
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susceptible to multiple interpretations or to changes of practice due to 
tensions between legal regulations and economic pressures. Especially 
in Mount Lebanon, where the authority of the central government and, 
consequently, the influence of the Hanafite legal system were limited, 
practical factors were important in shaping the actual framework of so- 
cio-economic relations. In the next paragraphs an attempt will be made 
to give a concise description of the administrative structure of the Maro- 
nite muqäta'as of Mount Lebanon, Jubayl and Jabbat Bsharri, before we 
turn our attention to the administration of the Khäzin sheiks of Kisrawäan. 


3.2.1 Jubayl, al-Batrün and Jabbat Bsharri 


Before the Maronites of Mount Lebanon migrated to Kisrawän and al- 
Futüh in the 17th and 18th centuries, they were traditionally concen- 
trated in the northern tax-farms of Jubayl, al-Batrün and Jabbat Bshar- 
ri. In 1636 the Turkish ‘Assäaf governors granted the administration of 
this area to the Shite mugaddams al-Hamäda, after having had their 
support in subduing a pro-Sayfa revoit in Jä. The Hamädas settled in 
al-Marqab and al-Batrün. The administration of the Hamädas was greatly 
affected by the political upheavals of the period. In 1641 the mugad- 
dams were expelled from their holding which was transferred to, succes- 
sively, the ‘Alam al-Dins (1641), Milhim Ma°n (1650) and the Billama's 
(1656). The Hamädas were reinstated in 1674 and 1677 after the victory 
of the Man faction over the ‘Alam al-Din and al-‘Imäd coalition, but 
their position remained precarious until 1711." 

The opposition to the Hamäda family was not restricted to external 
forces or rival notable families, but also involved the resistance of lo- 
cal notables, within the mugäta‘a, to tax policies and alleged arbitrari- 
ness. In 1684, 1686 and 1692 local notables, such as the Dandashs (al- 
‘Akkär) and al-Ra‘ds (al-Danniyyàa) called in the support of the Man and 
Shihäb emurs against their overlords. In 1692 the Hamädas were again 
stripped of their authority and the tax-farm was divided among the 
leading families, notably the Dandash (al-‘Akkaär, al-Harmil), al-Hasa- 
mi (Jubayl), al-Sha’ir (al-Batrüun), al-Ihdini (Jabbat Bsharri, al-Zäwiya), 
al-Ra‘d (al-Danniyya)." 


5 Duwayhï, pp. 401, 455, 498, 531, 519, 524, 526, 538, 539, 541, 545, 559-561, 563, 
565, 572-573; ‘Ayntürini, al-Mashriq, vol. 46, pp. 436-439; id., al-Mashriq, vol. 47, pp. 
36-41, Dibs, vol. 4, part 7, pp. 189, 191, 203-205, 210-213, 216; Hiblis, pp. 31, 43-55. 

 Shihäbt, pp. 6-7; Shihäb, pp. 81-82; Shidyaq, p. 299; Hiblis, p. 24; Duwayhï, 519, 
560-561, 563, 565, Dibs, vol. 4, part 7, pp. 95, 210-211, 216. 
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It should be noted that the Hamädas had, in the course of time, “ap- 
propriated” possessions in al-Küra and al-Zäwiya, while concomitantly 
converting their holdings into baklik, which meant that, although they 
were repeatedly deprived of their authority, they nevertheless retained 
a territorial base and were never permanently evicted. In 1712, after the 
battle of ‘Ayn Darä, the Hamädas were once again installed in their 
previous domain, with the exclusion of al-‘Akkär. Ismä‘ïl al-Hamäda, 
the head of the family, divided the mugata'a into two sub-holdings, one 
headed by h1s eldest son Müsä, the other distributed among the sons of 
his brother ‘Isa. After Ismäïl’s death, Müsa’s holding was also split into 
two fiscal units.?° 

In 1759 the sub-lessees in Jubayl, al-Batrün and Bsharri again revolted 
against the Hamädas, this time in conjunction with the Ottoman gover- 
nors of Tripoli and Damascus. ‘Uthmän Pasha al-Kurji of Tripoli, who 
was dissatisfñed with the revenues remitted by the Hamädas and with the 
economic exploitation of their holdings, ousted the mugaddams, and in 
1761 distributed the area among the local Maronite notables, such as Ka- 
ram (Ihdin), Dähir and al-Khüri (Bsharrï) and others. Apparently this ar- 
rangement did not solve the conflicts created by the deposition of the Ha- 
mädas and the ensuing power struggle, and it was only in 1764 that Yü- 
suf al-Shihäb, who was entangled in a power struggle with Mansür, suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the iltizäm of Jubayl, al-Batrün and Bsharri, and in 
subduing the resistance of the Hamädas in subsequent years.°! 

The acquisition of the northern mugäta‘as of Mount Lebanon consti- 
tuted an important victory for Yüsuf in his struggle against rival Shihäb 
emirs. Moreover, he had achieved this victory with the support of the 
governotrs Of Tripoli and Damascus. Yüsuf immediately set out to assert 
his control and to reform the administration. In 1766 a reassessment of 
taxes (daymüs) was executed in Bsharri to revise the fiscal system. A 
few years later the taxation was again revised to adapt the rates for 
mulberries and wheat to the prosperous economic circumstances. Apart 
from the reorganization of the existing structure, domains that had pre- 
viously been held by the Hamädas were redistributed among new les- 
sees, notably the Dahdäh sheiks of al-Futüh (Sähil Jubayl), Rämih al- 
Khäzin (Lihfd, Tirti, Jäj), and the Lebanese monastic Order (see chap- 
ter 6). Finally, the administration of the area was entrusted to Maronite 


* Mas‘ad, al-Mashriq, vol. 38, p. 40; Dibs, vol. 4, part 8, pp. 500-502. 

21 CA yntürint, al-Mashriq, vol 46, pp. 431, 434, 440; id., al-Mashriq, vol. 47, pp. 40- 
41, Munayyar (1955), pp. 365, 367; 1d., al-Mashria, vol. 48, p. 688; Shihäbi, pp. 62, 80, 
88; Karäma, pp. 35-36; Shidyäq, p. 326; Dibs, vol. 4, part 8, pp. 502-503. 
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mudabbirs — who sometimes called themselves muhäfiz — until 1807, 
namely, Sa‘d al-Khüri, Sim'an al-Bitar, Ghundur al-Khüri, Jirjis Baz and 
‘Abd al-Ahad Bäz.” 

The administrative reorganization of the northern muqgäta‘as, initiated 
by Yüsuf al-Shihäb and by the governor of Tripoli, and supported by 
the Maronite notables, had important consequences. Firstly, economic 
exploitation was stimulated by the fiscal measures, with the explicit aim 
of augmenting tax revenues; secondly, the administrative structure was 
adapted to suit an efficient economic exploitation and to remove appa- 
rently inefficient intermediaries who appropriated a relatively large share 
without contributing to economic development; thirdly, although Yüsuf 
did intervene in the administration of the mugaäta'as, the reforms con- 
siderably strengthened the position of the Maronite notables, who hence- 
forth were directly responsible to Yüsuf; fourthly, as Jubayl became 
Yüsuf”s political power base, and while economic conditions improved, 
the importance of the northern muqgäta'as, especially in relation to Kis- 
rawän or al-Shüf, increased; Jubayl was more consistently incorporated 
into the conglomerate of domains in Mount Lebanon and into the power 
struggles between the Shihäb emuirs; fifthly, the prominent role of the 
Maronite mudabbirs resulted in new channels for the building of clien- 
tele networks being created which transcended the scope of the tradi- 
tionally powerful mugäta'ajt families. As the mudabbirs were not from 
these families themselves, their ascendancy probably reflected new 
forms of social mobility within the Maronite community. This fostered 
the emergence of new power balances among the Maronites. 


3.2.2 Integration and differentiation 


Due to the diversification of the administrative structure of the Lebanese 
mugäta'as, it Was by no means easy for the Shihäb emirs to build an 
unambiguous and stable power base within their iltizaäm. Establishing 
a power base entailed attempting to impose administrative cohesion and 
unity, and to enlarge the production unit under their control. Obviously, 
these efforts depended partly on the authority of the Shihäbs over the 
means of production, contested by the mugäta‘ajrs, and the port of Be:i- 
rut, contested by the governors of Sidon. Integration, moreover, entailed 
reform and especially a uniform system of taxation, and required an 


7 ‘Ayntürini, a/-Mashriq, vol. 46, p. 528; id., al-Mashria, vol. 47, pp. 45-47; Hattünï, 
p. 189; Khätir, pp. 56-57, 59; Dibs, vol. 4, part 8, 499, 502-503, 508 
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infringement upon the deep-rooted interests of the notable families, 
particularly in al-Shüf and al-Matn. Apart from this, efforts at integration 
were likely to be thwarted by the Ottoman provincial governors, whose 
political interests were not served by a strong centralized administrative 
and economic entity challenging the existing administrative structure of 
SYr1a. 

It is to be assumed that the increased tax demands of the Ottoman 
governors in the course of the 18th century, notably of al-Jazzär, would 
have provided a strong incentive for centralizing political and economic 
control, as it was in the Sh1häbs’ interests to unify and improve the 
efficiency of production and the collection of taxes. At least in theory, 
the creation of a single, large estate would be an obvious response. The 
exactions imposed by the Ottoman governors were reshaped by the 
Shihäb emirs into two forms: extraordinary levies and the introduction 
of new taxes. This practice was already common in the time of Milhim, 
who attempted to impose a capital tax to comply with the governor’s 
demands. In 1776 and 1784 Yüsuf al-Shihäb imposed a capital tax (sha- 
shiyya; 2 q. per adult male), which was, however, rejected, notably by 
the Billama‘s of al-Matn. In 1780, 1782 and 1784 Yüsuf introduced a 
new tax (tarh) on silk (5 q. for each ÿgiyya bazar). In both instances the 
levies were rejected by at least some of the tax farming families, espe- 
cially the Billama's of al-Matn and the Khäzins of Kisrawän, who expli- 
citly refused to share the tax responsibilities which Yüsuf took upon 
himself to soothe al-Jazzär.” 

The 1rregular imposition of extraordinary taxes became endemic in 
the 1790°s, during the continuous power struggles between Bashir al- 
Sh1häb and the sons of Yüsuf. To fulfill the wishes of al-Jazzär, Bashir 
revived the shäshiyya in al-Shüf in 1797, consisting of 3 q. for every 
adult male, with the exception of the Druze religious leaders (‘ugqal). 
His rivals had collected a shäshiyya in 1792 for the upkeep of their 
troops, while in 1799 they levied a double mïrt tax (malayn) and a 
tarh. Bashir, too, imposed multiple mir taxes. In 1800 Bashir intro- 
duced a new tax, with the consent of the Druze ‘ugqaäl, consisting of 1 
girsh per adult male per month, to meet al-Jazzär’s demand of a month- 
ly sum of 35.000 qurüsh. The tax was paid in al-Shüf, al-Gharb and 
Kisrawän, but was rejected in al-Matn. The refusal of tax demands was 
of course at least partly due to the political purport of these taxes, as 


°° Shihäbi, p. 127; Shidyaäq, pp. 341, 344; Munayyar (1955), pp. 378, 386; Munayyar, 
al-Mashrig, vol. 50, p. 207. 
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they were clearly inspired by a purely political aim, the acquisition of 
the iltizäm from al-Jazzär. Like the governors, the notable families were 
able to play one emir off against another, change coalitions and support 
alternative candidates in order to evade fiscal exactions. The inconsisten- 
cy of the tax system was exacerbated by increasing inflation. Moreover, 
political rivalry hampered economic activities and the necessity of sus- 
taining troops drained the financial resources. An additional consequence 
of this situation was the frequent imposition of fines by the victorious 
emir on the supporters of his rival.” 

It appears that the increasing tax demands of the Ottoman governors 
stimulated two contradictory tendencies. On the one hand, the Shihäb 
emirs aimed at siphoning off the revenues controlled by the muga- 
ta‘ajt families and thus creating a larger circuit controlled by them- 
selves to comply with the governor’s demands. These efforts were based 
on an increased integration of the Lebanese tax farms. On the other 
hand, the structure of administration and economic exploitation, com- 
bined with the governor’s policy of “divide and rule” resisted attempts 
at integration and even strengthened existing divergences, as coalitions 
were precarious, tax levies were opportunistic and political control was 
continuously contested. However, in the long term the rivalry between 
the Shihäb emirs and political instability ran contrary to the interests of 
the mugäta'ajis insofar as their economic prosperity was concerned. 

In spite of the fragmented economic and social organization of the 
tax-farms in Mount Lebanon, one would expect that, especially after the 
redistribution of the domains in 1711, a community of interest among 
the mugäta‘ajis would become apparent, which could lay the foundations 
of a more or less stable alliance. After all, the authority of the Shihäb 
emirs was not solely enforced by military means, but also relied on 
coalitions among the muqäta‘ajis who were willing to cooperate. How- 
ever, it appears that coalitions were predominantly tactical and aimed 
at Withstanding tax demandés or counterbalancing the emergence of rival- 
ling factions, and were not directed towards creating political integration 
or a restructuring of social relations within the mugäta‘as. In fact, coali- 
tions could shift rapidly, not supporting the Shihäb emirate as an institu- 
tion, but rather the individual emirs who aspired to acquiring the iltizäm. 
This is especially visible in the virtually endemic power struggles in the 
period of al-Jazzär, when interests could suddenly diverge or converge 


#° Shihäbi, pp. 134, 135; Munayyar (1955), pp. 453-454, 478-479; id., al-Mashriq, 
vol. 50, p. 447; id., al-Mashria, vol. 51, p. 449; Shidyäaq, p. 368. 
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according to circumstances. The above suggests that al-Jazzär was extre- 
mely succesful in preventing a stable alliance among the mugäta‘ajis 
from being formed, aimed at an integration of the area. However, his 
demandés did put pressure on Bashir al-Shihäb to enable him to counter 
his intrigues and to expand the area from which he drew his financial 
resources. As has been explained above, the competition over the acqui- 
sition of land eventually culminated in a confrontation between the two 
exponents of political power, Bashir al-Shihäb and Bashir Junblät, which 
ended in the execution of the latter. 

How did Bashiïr proceed to extend the area under his control, and, 
moreover, how did he attempt to integrate this area into a unified admi- 
nistrative structure? Firstly, like his predecessors, Bashir used force to 
impose his authority. Troops were deployed to subdue the rivalling 
emirs, but also to pacify certain regions and to punish refractory mu- 
gäta'ajts. Fiscal campaigns were thus largely identifiable with military 
campaigns. Thus, in 1792, Bashir, albeit unsuccessfully, attempted to 
break the opposition in al-Shüf by military means; in the beginning of 
the 19th century the opposing coalition of Druze families led by the 
‘Imäds was defeated by force. It should be noted that these military 
victories did not necessarily result in the total eclipse of the dissident 
families, but rather in curtailing their power, redistributing their wealth 
and a temporary subservience. However, it is no coincidence that the 
greater part of the traditionally powerful muqgäta‘ajr families, especially 
the Druze, but also the Maronite Khäzins, were weakened and forced 
into the defensive. Only in the 1840’s, when Bashir was sent into exile, 
were the Druze chieftains able to retrieve some of their former power.” 

Secondly, military pressure and political intrigues were subordinate 
to the collection of taxes, which were a crucial element of Bashir’s 
relations with al-Jazzär. Like his predecessors, Bashir exacted several 
extraordinary levies. As the demands of al-Jazzär became more per- 
sistent, Bashir looked for ways to systematise his pattern of extraordi- 
nary levies, for instance by negotiating a new taxation in 1800, hoping 
to extract a surplus on a more regular basis. This effort seems to have 
failed, and when in 1803 al-Jazzär made Bashir’s investiture conditional 
on the payment of 25.000 qurüsh for al-Shüf and 10.000 qurüsh for 
Jubayl, he again had to resort to extraordinary taxation. In 1806 Bashiïr 
gave orders to execute a new assessment of the various mugäta'as, 
to support a revision of the taxation. In 1820 the demands made by 


#° Shihäb (1955), p. 117; see also above, note 34. 
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‘Abdalläh Pasha were once again met by extraordinary levies, which 
Bashir was unable to impose. The only measure which could reflect an 
attempt at fiscal reform, was the abolishment of travel and trade fees 
(aghfär) levied in the towns (1812). 

Thirdly, in 1818 and 1820 Bashir tried to impose a system of wakïls 
to delegate the collection of taxes, he himself retaining ultimate authori- 
ty and the right to deprive the wakïl of his responsibilites. Consequently, 
members of the Billama', ‘Abd al-Mälik, Talhüq, Arslän and Khäzin 
families were appointed wakïl of the domains under their control, exclu- 
ding, significantly, al-Shüf, the domain of the Junbläts and “Imäds, and 
Jubayl, which he probably saw as his personal preserve. It is not certain 
whether this measure should be seen as a genuine innovation and an 
attempt to impose a new system, as an institutionalization of existing 
practices, or merely as a renaming of normal procedures. It reflected an 
effort to formalize his authority over the mugäta'ajt families which were 
largely under his control, and his prerogative to incorporate them into 
the administration as mere “officials”. Moreover, the appointment of 
Hasan al-Shihäb over Kisrawän and Jubayl in 1807 implied that for the 
first time an administrative unification of the core area of the Maronite 
community was achieved. This 1s confirmed by the fact that al-Jazzär 
extended his tax demands to Jubayl, which was thus withdrawn from 
the province of Tripoli and incorporated in the area of Jazzar’s jurisdic- 
tion. Thus, a dichotomy was created between the areas under the tight 
control of Bashir, and al-Shüf. However, the integration of the Maronite 
mugäta‘as, Which at this stage included al-Matn, after the conversion 
to Christianity of the Billama's, was not complete, since Bashir Jun- 
blât apparently considered himself to be mutasallim of al-Shüf, which 
included Kisrawän, and there are indications that at least some of the 
Khäzin sheiks were more inclined to accept the authority of Bashir Jun- 
blät than that of Bashir al-Shihäb.” 

Fourthly, it may be argued that economic developments in the early 
1800’s worked in favour of Bashir and enabled him to consolidate his 
position. The last decades of the 18th century had witnessed economic 
difficulties which had affected the position of the mugaäta‘ajt families 
in the rural areas especially. The supply of capital decreased due to 
a decline of the silk trade, the disruption of trade and traffic due to 
political strife, increasing tax demands, and a set-back in the trade to 


#° Shihäabï, p. 580; Munayyar, al-Mashriq, vol. 51, pp. 478-470. 
77 Shihäbr, pp. 641, 685; Munayyar, al-Mashriq, vol. 51, p. 466; Gandolfi to Prop. 
(21-11-1807), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, f. 344. 
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Europe as a result of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt and the continental 
blockade. Economic decline was not general, however, and there are 
indications that whereas the mugäta‘ajis were forced to sell land and 
go into debt, other groups profited from the new economic opportuni- 
ties. The measures of Yüsuf and Bashir had led to a reallocation of 
capital resources, since the accumulation in the circuit of the tradi- 
tionally powerful mugäta'ajt families was substituted by accumulation 
by moneylenders in the market towns, protégés of the Shihäb emirs, 
and tradesmen in Beirut, Dayr al-Qamar, Züq Mikhä”1l and Zahla. The 
formation of these groups was stimulated in the first decades of the 
19th century, when trade with Europe was resumed and Beirut rapidly 
expanded to become one of the main ports on the Syrian coast. It 
seems that the old social constellation built on agricultural exploitation 
and the relations between muqgäta'ajis and peasants, gradually became 
superseded by trade networks comprising the market towns (qga‘idas) 
and ports, which were connected to the networks between Syria and 
Egypt which had emerged in the course of the 18th century. They 
were upheld by groups who combined landed possessions with interests 
in trade. This development was buttressed by the increase in silk pri- 
ces from 1809 onwards. This new alignment became the mainstay of 
Bashuir’s authority, enabling him to reduce his dependence on the mu- 
güäta'ajt families. Again, however, the integrative impact of this al- 
liance seems to have been limited, as it included mainly Christians and 
antagonized traditional forces who entrenched in their struggle to retain 
their prerogatives. It did not lead to any centralization of Bashir’s 
authority over al-Shüf.* 

Fifthly, the administration of Bashiïr coincided with a period of severe 
crisis suffered by the Porte. It marked the transition between an almost 
total collapse of central authority, due to the inability of the government 
to stabilize its financial resources, and the first efforts to strengthen 
central authority by a centralization of the administration, economizing 
measures and social and fiscal reforms. The first culminated in the mili- 
tary advance of the Egyptian army under Ibrähim Pasha, while the se- 
cond 1s symbolized by the first of the Tanzimat-decrees, the Hatti Gül- 
hane of 1839. Both tendencies fostered the integration of the mugäta‘as 
of Mount Lebanon as a substructure within the Syrian provinces, firstly 
as a crystallization of one of the economic circuits within Syria, second- 


7 Havemann (1983), 9, 66-67, 70-76, 79, 82, 83-86; Chevalier (1971), pp. 202-203; 
Abou el-Rousse Slim, pp. 100-101, 144; Burckhardt, p. 309. 
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ly as a mainstay of centralized control in an otherwise relatively unstable 
area. 

À word remains to be said about the position of the peasants in this 
period, which saw the onset of a process of far-reaching transformation. 
Information about the effects of the political upheavals on social rela- 
tions, notably the position of the peasant, is scarce and the situation 
may have differed substantially in the various mugäta‘as. According 
to Volney, in the second half of the 18th century the peasants were 
forced into a vicious cycle of selling their crops in advance and bor- 
rowing money at high interest rates. The interruption of trade contacts 
and the production process under the influence of warfare obviously 
put the peasant’s circumstances under strain, which was probably made 
even worse by price inflation and the indirect effects of the increased 
expenses of the tax farmers. There emerged, however, a seemingly 
contradictory tendency, which 1s shown by Yüsuf’s attempts to expand 
productivity in Jubayl. The documents show that there was a labour 
shortage which enabled the peasants to profit from certain tax privileges 
and opportunities in order to improve their position or to migrate to 
areas where the cultivation had expanded. Other documents show that 
a similar situation prevailed in al-Matn. There, the debts of the peasants 
decreased in the 1890’s. Only in the 19th century did the problems of 
the muqaäta‘ajis lead to increased pressure on the peasants. It would 
seem that economic difficulties were not general and that the Shihäb 
emirs as well as the mugäta‘ajis attempted to create opportunities to 
counteract them.” 


3.3 KISRAWAN AND THE KHAZIN SHEIKS 


The area of Kisrawän traditionally constituted one of the central parts 
of the Lebanese Mountains. It became an important power base for the 
Turcoman ‘Assäf governors in the 16th century, when it was adminis- 
tered as a nähiya of the sanjak of Sidon-Beirut, which was part of the 
Ottoman province of Damascus. It was administered by the ‘Assafs from 
its main village, Ghädir, until it came under the control of Yüsuf Sayfa, 
then beylerbey of Tripoli, in 1593. Soon the area became a source of 
dispute between the Ma’n emirs of al-Shuf and the Sayfä-governors of 


*  Volney, pp. 378-379; Burckhardt, pp. 308-309; Abou El-Rousse Slim, pp. 96-97, 
191, 201. 
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Tripoli. In 1598 the area was occupied by Fakhr al-Din for one year, 
before it was officially added to his domains in 1607.* 

The Maronite al-Khäzin family migrated from Jäj, in Jubayl, to Bal- 
Jüna in Kisrawän at the end of the 16th century, and settled in ‘Ajaltün 
in 1606. There exists some controversy over the exact political and 
administrative role of the Khäzin sheiks under the leadership of Fakhr 
al-Din. It seems beyond dispute, however, that their ascendancy was 
closely connected to the rise of the Manid faction among the Druze tax 
farmers of al-Shüf. In fact, the title of sheik indicates that the family was 
incorporated into the Druze hierarchy of tax-farmers. The head of the 
family, Abu Nädir al-Khäzin, apparently acted as Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n'’s 
adjudant, and became one of his most influential supporters. He was 
several times assigned the task of collecting the taxes of the domains 
of Kisrawän, Jubayl, al-Batrün and Jabbat Bsharri (1616, 1617, 1618, 
1621). In 1617 he received Kisrawän as an inheritable tax farm. The fate 
of the Khäzin family became closely connected with that of the Ma'ns, 
and after the execution of Fakhr al-Din, Abü Nädir fled to Tuscany, 
leaving Kisrawan in the hands of the leaders of the anti-Ma'n faction, 
the ‘Alam al-Din family. After the victory of Milhim Man over the 
‘Alam al-Dins in 1637 and Abü Nädir’s subsequent return to Mount 
Lebanon, the Khäzins regained their position as the tax-farmers of Kis- 
rawän.” 

Abü Nädir succeeded in consolidating the position of his family in 
Kisrawan by buying land from the Matawila, who lived in Kisrawäan and 
were apparently poor. After Abü Nädir’s death in 1647, his responsibili- 
ties were taken over by his only son, Abu Nawfal Nädir, who, moreover, 
was charged by Milhim Man with collecting the taxes in al-Batrün 
(1650), and in al-‘Akkär and al-Batrün (1652, 1658). Abü Nawfal conti- 
nued his father’s policy of acquiring land in his domain, and in 1671, 
Sultan Mehmet IV issued a decree, granting Kisrawän to Abu Nawfal 
and his descendants. The Khäzin administration of Kisrawäan was con- 
firmed after the battle of ‘Ayn Daräa in 1711, although part of the estate, 
Sähil Qati”, was detached from Kisrawän and added to the domain of 
the Billama's. Under the Khäzins Kisrawän became an almost exclu- 


Abu Husayn, pp. 21, 22, 24, 36; for the early history of the Khäzins, see: Duwayhï, 
pp. 394, 453, 457; Shidyaq, p. 305; ‘Makhtüta Kafr Dabyän,’ ‘Makhtüta Ghusta,’ and 
‘Makhtüta Biqa‘tüta,” in: Khäzin/Mas'ad, vols. 1 and 3; Bakhit, p. 123. 

*" Duwayhi, pp. 392, 394, 417, 478, 481, 511, 514, 518, 519, 553, 568; Hattünï, pp. 
65-67, 71-72, 78-81; Shidyäq, pp. 14, 73, 214; Fakhr al-Din to Nemias (1631), Carali, 
vol. 1, p. 340; Abü Nädir to Grand-Duke (1631), id., vol. 2, p. 358; Shihäb, pp. 75-76; 
Dibs, vol. 4, part 7, pp. 206-208; Roger, pp. 19-20. 
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sively Maronite domain and by the end of the 17th century the political 
and economic centre of the Maronite community had shifted from 
Bsharri to Kisrawän.” 

The Khäzin sheïks fitted smoothly into the new economic and poli- 
tical pattern which was shaped by French and Tuscan interests in Syria 
in the first half of the 17th century, and which was based on the ex- 
tension of trade and the professed support of Christianity against alle- 
ged Muslim oppression. This combination of interests eventually in- 
duced the French to nominate the head of the Khäzin family, Abü 
Nawfal, as vice-consul of France in Beïrut in 1658, with the permis- 
sion of the Porte. The appointment of Abü Nawfal immediately provo- 
ked the resistance of the powerful lobby of Marseille merchants, who 
contested the nomination of a commercial representative who was not 
a “Marseillais”. After a conflict concerning financial matters, Abü 
Nawfal was discharged from his function, but in 1662 he was rein- 
stated as consul after the mediation of some Jesuit missionaries and 
Maronite muträns. In this function he was succeeded by his descen- 
dants Abu Qänsawh Fayyäd (1679-1691), Husn (1697-1707) and Naw- 
fal (1708-1758).” 

The consulate of the Khäzin sheiks reflected the serious efforts of the 
French to gain a foothold in the Syrian Ottoman provinces. However, 
these attempts eventually proved to be somewhat premature, or even 
inconvenient, as the Khäazin sheiks did not hesitate to call on the French 
King to achieve political aims which were, as yet, beyond the reach of 
the French government. The sheiks repeatedly asked for financial sup- 
port, while Abü Nawfal requested help to conquer the government of 
Mount Lebanon, and Husn demanded permission to fly the French flag. 
Näsif ibn Nawfal asked for diplomatic support to reconquer his timar, 
which had been confiscated by the ‘Alam al-Dins. In addition, he reques- 
ted French diplomatic mediation in order to acquire a tax reduction for 
some members of his family and the right to remit the tax revenues of 
Kisrawän, Jubayl, al-Batrün and Jabbat Bsharri directly to the governor 
of Sidon. In 1726 he applied to be admitted to the royal court. These 
requests were rejected, as the French government feared political com- 


7 F. al-Khäzin, ‘Nubdha...” Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, pp. 312-313, 322; Shayban al- 
Khäzin, 1d., p. 438; Niebuhr, vol. 2, pp. 435-436; Hattünt, pp. 10, 93, 123-124, 133. 

%  Duwayhï, pp. 531, 567-568; Hattüni, pp. 82, 83, 85, 90-92; Arvieux, vol. 2, p. 361: 
Puget de St. Pierre, pp. 207, 310; Shidyäq, p. 141; Amieu, ‘Relation de Syrie pour l’an 
1650, Rabbath/Tournebize, vol. 1, pp. 412, 424; Poiresson, ‘Relation des missions de 
la Comp. de Jesus en Syrie (1652),’ id., p. 70; Poirresson to Royon (1653), id., vol. 2, 
pp. 197, 297. 
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plications and unrewarding expenses. In the course of time requests from 
the Khäzin sheiks were increasingly neglected, and no member of the 
family was appointed consul after the death of Nawfal in 1758, in spite 
of many requests by his descendants. This decision was supported by 
referring to a law dating from 1685, forbidding foreigners to perform 
the function of French consul.* 

The prerogatives connected with the function of consul enabled the 
Khäzin sheiks to tighten their grip on the mechanisms of production and 
trade 1in their domain. Moreover, they acquired the customary consular 
right to levy a fee of 2 percent of the value of all trade with France in 
Beirut. This was an additional source of foreign currency that obviously 
strengthened their economic position. Apart from these benefits, their 
rank as consuls of France greatly enhanced their social status and politi- 
cal prestige and facilitated their own trade with France (silk and olive 
oil). The revenues from the consulate were strongly contested among 
family members.” The rise to prominence of the Khäzin family was 
thus intimately related to the increase of silk exports to France in the 
17th century. It appears that the Khäzins were also involved in Fakhr 
al-Din’s trade contacts with Tuscany, and they founded trade houses in 
Sidon and Beirut as early as 1634.* 

During his lifetime Abü Nawfal divided the tax-farm of Kisrawäan 
among his eight sons (1679). The eldest son, Abü Qänsawh Fayyäd, 
received one third and the supreme authority; Abü Näsif Nawfal acqui- 
red another third, while the remainder was distributed among the six 
other sons. As a result, the Khäzin family spread over the various parts 
of Kisrawan at the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th centu- 
ry, the main branches, or “households” (bayts), settling in Ghustä (aw- 
läd Abr Qänsawh, awlad Abri Nawfal), ‘Ajaltün (awlad Abri Näsif, 
awläd Abi Nawfal) and Züq Mikhä”1l (awläd Tarbayh). Off-shoots of 
the awläd Abr Qänsawh settled in Dar‘ün (awlad Nawfal ibn Husn) and 
Sähil ‘Almä (awläd ‘Ad ibn Sakhr). After the death of Nawfal ibn 
Nädir in 1758, who had acted as the head of the family and consul of 
France, a document was drafted which transferred the administration 
of Kisrawän to twelve sheïks. Each one in turn assumed the foremost 


See for the details of the Khäzin consulate: Ristelhueber. 

Estelle to Pontchartrain (1704), Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, pp. 55-56; Poullard to Pont- 
chartrain (1714), 1d., p. 160; apparently, Nawfal only asked 1.5 %, ‘Mémoire Poullard’ 
(1719), 1d., p. 204. 

* Poullard to Pontchartrain (1714), Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, p. 160; Qar’ ali (1926), pp. 
350-351. 
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responsibility. From this time onwards, no one sheik acted as the head 
of the family.” 

Under Abü Nädir al-Khäzin the foundations were laid for the future 
administration of Kisrawän, later to be revised by Abü Nawfal and by 
the reorganization of 1758. According to the chronicler Shaybän al-Khä- 
zin, the most remarkable feature of the taxation of Kisrawän was that 
the miri tax was imposed upon the holdings (arzäq) of the Khäzin sheiks 
themselves, which apparently was exceptional for holders of “temporary 
fiefs”. Apart from the miri, levies included capital taxes (jaliyya), taxes 
on cattle and mill-stones, spinning fees (shawbasa) and the ‘idiyya. 
According to the firman of the Sultan, the total sum of tax revenues 
amounted to 28.000 q. in 1671. In 1711 Abü Nawfal received the iltizäm 
of al-Futüh from the Sultan for one year.* 

The administration of the Khäzin sheïks in Kisrawän was marked by 
a thorough “colonization” of the area under their authority. They expan- 
ded sericulture, attracted peasants from the northern domains and ade- 
quately responded to political and economic opportunities. Moreover, 
they were anxious to prevent administrative functions and the means of 
production from slipping from their control. Although they sometimes 
appointed agents (wakïl or dihqän) in certain villages, it seems that in 
general they tended to monopolize the system of tax collection as much 
as possible. Apart from this, they controlled the production and trade 
of silk, exploiting the only silk scale in Kisrawän, which was located 
in Züq Mikhaïl, and supervising the marketing of the harvest and the 
exports to France and Egypt. This tight control probably contributed to 
the efficiency of the exploitation of the domain, as the exclusion of 
intermediate stages in the tax collecting process and in the economic 
structure prevented the siphoning off of revenues. As Kisrawän became 
predominantly Maronite under the patronage of the Khäzin sheiks, and 
as there was no inherited, rival administrative structure which had to be 
incorporated into the new system, the social structure in the domain was 
apparently relatively cohesive. Probably the combination of a well- 
defined power structure and a moderate tax regime contributed to the 
remarkable stability of the Khäzin administration in Kisrawän during 
the 17th and 18th centuries.” 


7 Shaybän al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, p. 443; Niebuhr, vol. 2, p. 436; the 
document is analyzed by Chevallier (1971), pp. 132-134. 

8 Shaybän al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas'‘ad, vol. 3, pp. 446-447. 

% Dibs, vol. 4, part 8, p. 490. 
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3.3.1 The Khazins in the 1ôth century 


After the victory of Haydar al-Shihäb in 1711, Kisrawäan was adminis- 
tered as a dependency of al-Shüf under the Shihäb emirs and the gover- 
nor of Sidon. Little 1s known about any involvement of the Khäzins in 
the power struggles among the Shihäbs, although apparently in 1714 
they concluded a treaty with the Junbläts. Presumably, as there was no 
single family leader, the Khäzins were not likely to announce a unified 
stand but there is no evidence that dissension threatened the family 
interests in Kisrawän, and the various branches of the family were pro- 
bably content to follow the policies of the Junbläts.* 

Ït seems that the position of the Khäzin sheiks was severely affected 
by the upheavals of the 1780’s and 1790’s. Apart from external pres- 
sures, caused by the tax demands of the governors, inflation, warfare 
and the disruption of trade, the resources of the Khäzins were exhausted 
by fines exacted by the emir, and the increase in family members, which 
was not compensated for by territorial expansion or heightened produc- 
tivity. Only once, in 1771, was some territory added to the Khäzin do- 
mains, when Rämih ibn Haydar (awläd Abri Nawfal) received Lihfid, 
Tirtij and Jäj in Jubayl as a grant from Yüsuf al-Shihäb. In general, the 
family seemed to have suffered from financial haemorrhages and from 
the rapid fragmentation of its properties. The Khäzins complained to the 
French King that the emirs “robbed” them of their possessions, and in 
some instances they hid their property and fled. From this period on- 
wards several branches of the family were forced to sell land to meet 
the tax demands and extraordinary levies.*! 

Even within Kisrawän, economic hardship was not general, however, 
and, as 1s shown by the case of Jubayl, efforts to stimulate economic 
activity can be perceived alongside signs of recession. In Kisrawän, too 
there were groups which were apparently able to accumulate capital and 


0° Hattüni, pp. 123, 124, 247; Shaybän al-Khäzin, vol. 3, p. 503; treaty between the 
Khäzins and the Junbläts (1169/1715), Hisht, vol. 3, pp. 22-23; sometimes the Khäzin 
branches chose their own representatives: docs. awl. A. Nawfal/A. Näsif (11- Tishrin al- 
Awwal-1203), awl. A. Näsif (21-9-1193), awl. A. Nawfal/A. Näsif (1180), in KHA1; 
Kisrawän was usually considered to be an administrative dependency of al-Shüf: Shihäb 
(1955), p. 482; Munayyar (1955), p. 155; see also the agreement between the Khaäzins 
and Sid Ahmad al-Shihäb (n.d.), KHA1. 

*1 Hattünt, p. 189; Khäzins to King Louis XVI (n.d.), ‘Abbüd (1911), p. 71; Shaybän 
al-Khäzin, vol. 3, pp. 430, 443-447, 450-453, 487, 503; M. al-Khäzin to Prop. (11-11- 
1784), S.C./Mar., vol. 12, f. 450; Craveri to Prop. (29-11-1784), id., vol. 12, f. 462; 
Squillace to Prop. (12-11-1784), 1d., vol. 12, f. 466; Fadil to Prop. (30-10-1784), id., vol. 
12, f. 428; Craveri to Fadil (3-8-1784), id., vol. 12, ff. 330-332, 340 ff. 
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to invest in agricultural land. An interesting example can be found in 
a wagfiyya for Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza, by means of which a large 
cluster of lands was donated to the estate. The founder, a certain Tabib, 
explicitly stated that the land, which had partly been bought from Kha- 
zin sheiks, had been acquired with his personal means and labour, not 
by inheritance. Tax documents, too, show that control of the land be- 
came increasingly differentiated and that the Khäzins’ control of the land 
was confined to small plots owned by individual members. This tenden- 
cy towards differentiation can also be seen within the Khäzin family 
itself, as 1s 1llustrated by the ascendancy of the Khäzin branch in Züq 
Mikhà”11.* 

At the partition of Kisrawän in 1679, Tarbayh ibn Nädir al-Khäzin 
acquired the domains of Züq Mikhä”ïl and ‘Ayn Türa, which was a relati- 
vely small property. He settled in Züq Mikhä”ïl and he, and later his son 
Müsä, subsequently started to buy land to expand the estate. Under Mü- 
sa’s administration a group of Greek Catholics migrated to Zuq Mikhä”ïl, 
and were employed by him as shurakä”. In addition to this, Müsä operated 
the only scale for the weighing of silk in Kisrawän. He thus controlled a 
vital link in the silk marketing process in the mugäta'a, from which he 
received a surplus revenue. Since Müsä had no brothers, the family do- 
main remained intact and was not divided up as in the case of the three 
larger branches. AÏI these factors enabled Müsä, and later his sons Shar- 
wän and Jaffal, to accumulate a relatively large capital reserve.“ 

During the 18th century, little 1s heard of the awlad Müsa. However, 
at the end of the century, the branch started once again to purchase land, 
part of which was sold to them by other Khaäzin sheiks. It seems that from 
this time onwards the brothers Jaffal and Sharwän, and particularly B:i- 
shära Jaffal, increased their share in the family property.“ 


3.3.2 The Khaäzins and Bashir al-Shihäb 


Especially after 1799, Bashir al-Shihäb’s policy was to achieve some form 
of administrative integration of the domains under his control. The tax 
demandés of the governor of Sidon forced him to break substructures based 


%° Wagafiyya Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza, Fahd, Tar., vol. 1, 352-357. 

#° Purchase documents, 1078, 1087, 1089, 1111, 1114, 1131, 1135, 1140, 1141, 1142, 
1147, 1153, 1162, 1164, 1706, 1708, 1745, in KHA.I. 

#° Hattünï, pp. 24, 137; Shaybän al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, pp. 413, 479, 481. 

#° Purchase documents, 1183, 1188, 1210, 1768, 1772, 1773, 1792, 1806, 1807, 1811, 
1816, 1825, 1826, 1231, KHA.I. 
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on the vested interests of the mugäta‘ajr families, which always threatened 
to undermine systematic fiscal policies. The Khäzins too were affected 
by Bashir’s measures. 

In 1800 Bashir appointed his brother Hasan as administrator of Kis- 
rawän, thus effectively degrading the Khäzin sheiks to a subservient role. 
Hasan consequently set out to undermine the economic monopolies of the 
Khäzins. He built warehouses in Jüniya and demanded that the Khäzins’ 
posessions in the town be handed over to him, arguing that port facilities 
were state property. Previously, al-Jazzär had complained that trade had 
been conducted from Jüniya evading state control. He had demanded 
measures against this and had at one time forbidden any trade between 
Beirut and Kisrawän. A legal verdict by Jirmänüs Adam on Hasan’s 
claims was in favour of the Khäzins. Next, Hasan opened his own silk- 
scale in Jüniya, in an effort to break the monopoly of the Khäzins in Züq 
Mikhaïl. Apparently sheik Bishära Jaffal al-Khäzin went to Jüniya per- 
sonally to dismantle the scale.“ 

In 1806, Hasan ordered a reassessment of Kisrawän’s tax potential. 
The Khäzins evaded this by bribing Jiryis Baz, the Maronite mudabbir 
of Bashir, who was related to the Khäzins by marriage, and in 1806 
Bashir pledged to leave their tax obligations unchanged. When the plot 
was revealed, the Khäzins were punished with a fine of 50.000 q. The 
reassessment had also been demanded by the governor of Sidon, who 
argued that the taxes of Kisrawän had not been revised since the times 
of Fakhr al-Din Man.‘ In 1807, Bashïr assigned the task to his 
mudabbir al-Dahdäh, which resulted in new fiscal agreements. How- 
ever, Bashir several times showed his concern about the economic 
situation in Kisrawäan, fearing that the estate would fall into ruin, and 
one document indicates that he abolished several levies to facilitate the 
restoration and exploitation of the land. 

In 1807, after the execution of Jirjis Baäz, Hasan was appointed admi- 
nistrator of Jubayl as well. This event, the unification of the two Maronite 
core areas, Was, according to papal envoy Gandolfi, tantamount to a “re- 


#° Hattüni, pp. 217, 219-220; Dimashqf, pp. 109, 122; ‘Réponses Guys’ (1806), Ismail 
(1975-), vol. 4, p. 98; Craveri to Prop. (3-8-1784), S.C/Mar., vol. 12, ff. 330-332, 340 
ff. 

7 B. al-Shihäb to Khäzins (1806), KHA.. 

The miri was fixed at 1 q. per 10 himl; the spinning tax (shawbasa dawälïb) was 
fixed at 2/3 fidda per girsh; the tadbir at 1 q. per kayl; the tax on olives at 1/4 q. per 100 
jafna; the tax on olive-presses at 1 zulta and on mills at 3 q. However, the documents 
show that surplus fees were levied (sarf, 3 masärt per q.; kasr al-aqgläm and rajä), and 
that in some cases a mirt of 5 2/3 m. per himl, or 1 q. per 7 himl was imposed. 
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volution”. However, the integration seems to have been only superficial, 
since by this time the Khäzins were preparing to shake off the control of 
the Shihäbs. A curious document reveals that the Khäzins secretly ap- 
proached the mutasallim of Beirut with the proposal that they should 
henceforth pay their taxes to the diwän of Beirut in order to circumvent 
Bashir. Later, they were inclined to prefer the authority of Bashir Jun- 
blät, who called himself mutasallim of al-Shüf, to that of the Shihäbs.* 

After Hasan’s death in 1808, Bashir turned once again to the Khäzins 
for the incorporation of Kisrawän into his iltizäm. He appointed Bishara 
Jaffal in Züq Mikhä”ïl as chief tax-collector for the whole mugata‘a. In 
1823 he appointed Fadl al-Badawi al-Khäzin, who had distinguished him- 
self during the turbulences of 1821, as an admittedly somewhat ambiva- 
lent support for Bashïr, but he was soon dismissed in favour of Bishara. 
The appointments were sometimes confirmed by Bashir Junblät.”° In ex- 
change for his services, Bishära received considerable tax privileges: he 
was exempted from the khidma, dukhkhaniyya, “idiyya, mïri, the jawalt 
for 50 persons, the ‘addäd for 150 head of cattle, and the tax on the silk 
scale.” 

Bishära gathered together an estate of considerable size during his 
period as tax collector. Several Khäzins claimed that he had unjustly ap- 
propriated family possessions, probably because he had bought up land 
from impecunious relatives. At one time a relative, presumably in need 
of money, sold his whole inheritance to Bishära. Having become the rich- 
est member of the Khäzin family, Bishära died in 1825 without a son. His 
estate was immediately claimed by Bashir, who argued that according to 
Ottoman regulations the properties of anyone who died without an heir 
reverted to the state. The claim was contested by Bishära’s widow and 
sister, Badwäniyya and Ziyära, who succeeded in saving part of the inheri- 
tance. One fifth was inherited by his cousin Yüsuf 1bn Fransis al-Khäzin 
(via his mother); a large part was sold to be able to pay Bashir, who con- 
tented himself with 170.000 q.; the remainder was converted into a wagf, 
for Dayr Sayyidat Bishära, to which Badwäniyya and Ziyära retired. 
Remarkably, the two women acted for a time as successors to Bishära in 


* Gandolfi to Prop. (21-11-1807), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, f. 344; ‘Articulo di Lettera di 
Mgr. Gandolfi, (1819), Acta, vol. 195, f. 324; id., vol. 196, f. 216; Khäzins to mutasallim 
Beirut (n.d.), KHA.1; letters from Bashir Junblät, and verdicts on legal cases also in 
Hüshi. 

% See various undated letters from Bashir al-Shihäb, Salmän/Hasan al-Shihäb, Ba- 
shir Junblät to Khäzins and/or Fadl or Bishära al-Khäzin, KHA.1. 

51 Bashir al-Shihäb to Khäzins (n.d.); B. al-Shihäb to Bishära al-Khazin (n.d.); B. Jun- 
blät to Fadl (1236/1820); KHA.1, Sarkiïs to Prop. (9-6-1821), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 733. 
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his function as tax collector. Eventually, however, Bashïir appointed his 
nephew ‘Abdalläh.” 


3.3.3 Moneylenders 


It was part of Bashir al-Shihäb’s policy to strengthen his ties with 
the merchants and moneylenders in the market towns of his domains. 
Special favours were bestowed upon the merchants of Dayr al-Qamar, 
Zahla and Züq Mikhä”ïl, which at the turn of the century were growing 
into centres of trade and manufacture. The support of these groups, 
which probably had connections with the trade network of the Greek 
Catholics covering southern Syria and Egypt, was especially important 
in the case of financial need. It was not unusual, in the 1820's, for 
Bashir to request large loans from these merchants, which were to be 
paid back out of the revenues of the next mirt collection. Hasan al- 
Shihäb repeatedly requested loans from Kisrawän, and eventually it 
became usual for Bashir to ask Fadl as well as Bishära al-Khäzin to 
collect capital in the form of loans from the ““wealthy” of the muga- 
ta‘a, which would be balanced with the miri.” 

Of course, this was an attractive option for Bashir. He could control 
the timing of his revenues, without being hampered by insolvent or recal- 
citrant sheiks. Although this method guaranteed a steady source of capital, 
it meant that another layer was introduced into the tax system, which 
inevitably demanded its price. The moneylenders and tradesmen had pro- 
bably built up their capital by hoarding currency in times of inflation, by 
staying aloof from the controversies between the mugäta‘ajis and the 
emirs in the 1780’s and 1790’, and by profiting from the new commercial 
opportunities and the new tax regulations issued by Bashir. Tax docu- 
ments from Kisrawän show that as early as 1801 the moneylenders, main- 
y from Züq Mikhä”ïl, had deeply penetrated the fiscal system. In 1818 
the tax remittances of whole villages went through their hands, and some- 
times remained in payment of their debts. Some of the moneylenders had 


*? Hattünt, pp. 256, 259-260; Dimashai, pp. 126-128; Shidyäq, pp. 74, 145, 389; Y. 
al-Khäzin to Prop. (12-2-1836), S.C./Mar., vol. 21, f. 668; Badwäniyya al-Khaäzin to Prop. 
(14-2-1836), 1d., f. 670; ‘Abdalläh to Badwäniyya (1242), KHA1; in 1828 the awl. A. 
Qänsawh agreed to take turns to collect the mirt, KHA1. 

3 B. al-Shihäb to Fadl (n.d.); Hasan al-Shihäb to Bishära al-Khäzin (n.d.); ‘‘Abdalläh 
al-Shihäb to Khaäzins (1255/1839); KHA.1; the population of Kisrawan made an agree- 
ment with the moneylenders in Züq Mikhaïl to refuse loans to Bashir, the latter did not 
comply with the agreement; see: Population of Kisrawän to pop. of Züq Mikhä'il (n.d.), 
KHAL. 
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monasteries among their clientele. Most of them lent money to Bashir at 
one time or another.” 

Because they represented a vital link in the system of tax collection, 
the moneylenders automatically had to deal with the Khäzin sheiks. The 
tax survey of 1818 reveals that by that time many sheiks of the three main 
branches had incurred debts to the moneylenders, as a result of their 
mirt obligations. The list indicates that financial problems were probably 
confined to certain households, but also that certain moneylenders had 
managed to channel a considerable part of the tax revenues of Kisrawaän 
into their treasuries.” 

With their capital reservoir the moneylenders acted as a buffer between 
the sheiks and Bashir. They could cover discrepancies between the needs 
of Bashir and the actual surplus which was generated by economic activi- 
ties and extracted through taxes. Conversely, the Khäzins could build up 
debts without disrupting the tax system and fear immediate repercussions 
from Bashir. In the 1830’s and 1840's, this led to the accumulation of 
debts by the Khäzin sheiks and contributed to the impoverishment of most 
branches of the family.” 

The group of moneylenders in Züq Mikhä”ïl did not confine themsel- 
ves to monetary transactions, but eventually also acquired properties. 
It is no coincidence that, after the death of Bishära Jaffal, when his 
estate had to be sold to comply with Bashir’s demandés, a large portion 
was sold to the merchants to whom Bishära was in debt. Apparently 
the moneylenders not only came to control the financial position of the 
Kbhäzins, but also directly took over part of their capital resources and 
economic potential. In this way, the economic and fiscal roles of the 


* The most prominent creditors: Züq Musbah and Züq Mikhä’ïl to Luhüd Bäkhüs,; 
‘Ajaltün to Fransis Saba; Rayfüun to Habib al-Duqgqï, Ghustä and Mazra'a Kafr Dabyän 
to Jabür al-Jawharjt, Sähi1l ‘Almä to Yüsuf Shadid, monasteries: Niqülä Munayyar, Müsa 
Muräd and Antüun Mulahhama; ‘Hisäb miri 1216’ (1801), ‘Bayän Maqbüd al-Mrrr (30-6- 
1819), KHA.I. 

® Indebted Khäzin sheiks: awlad A. Näsïf: Zu‘aytar and Khäzin Khälid (VID) to 
Fädil al-Mudawwar; Bishära and Yüsuf Shaybaäan (IX) to Fransis Säbä; Wafä and Säbir 
Shaybän (IX) to Niqulä Munayyar, Niqulä Diyäb and brothers (XI) to Antün Qattan; 
awläd A. Nawfal: Saj'än and awläad “Abbüd (XVID to Antün Qattan, Hind (XVII) to 
Fädil al-Mudawwar;, awläd À. Qänsawh: Kalim, Wardän Tarraf and Lüwis Tarraf (ID to 
Habib al-Duqgï, Khattar Nisän and Milän ‘Adrä (Il) and Yüsuf Hadifa (X) to Yüsuf 
Alläm; ‘Bayän al-duyün al-matlüba min al-marhüm al-shaykh Bishära’ (1826), ‘Bayan 
maqbüd al-mirr (30-6-1819); KHA.I. 

*%  Chevallier (1971), pp. 200-207; Havemann (1982/1984), p. 60; Gandolfi to Prop. 
(25-7-1809), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, f. 462; id. (3-2-1817), 1d., vol. 17, f. 72; Losana to Prop. 
(1832), Acta, vol. 196, f. 238. 
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Khäzins became increasingly marginalized, especially after the death 
of Bishära Jaffal.”? 


3.3.4 The economy of Kisrawän in 1840 


The sources repeatedly indicate that the estates of Kisrawän were in a bad 
state in the first decades of the 18th century. The exploitation of some 
agricultural lands was neglected, and there were no signs of systematic 
efforts to restore or expand the lands under cultivation, in spite of Bashir’s 
exhortations. It seems strange that the Khäzin sheiks apparently did not 
succeed in capitalizing on the new trade opportunities which occurred in 
Mount Lebanon in the period 1810-1840. While Beirut became one of the 
main trade centres on the Syrian coast, and Bashir al-Sh1häb drew a large 
part of his income from the export of silk, the Khäzins were unable to 
improve their economic situation. This may be explained by the fact that 
the Khäzins did not have a foothold in Beirut, an inconvenience which 
could not be compensated for by their grip on Jüniya, especially after 
Bashir decreed that the whole silk crop should be transported to Beirut. 
As the French consul remarked in 1814, Kisrawän produced exclusively 
for the Egyptian market, where the various kinds of yellow silk were more 
in demand. This means that opportunities for the expansion of sericulture 
were available in Kisrawan. However, there are indications that there was 
a labour shortage in the mugäta‘a, while by this time the Khäzins had lost 
their control of the means of production, having sold most of their land, 
lost their grip on the marketing of the crops of Kisrawän, and probably 
even of their silk scale in Kisrawän. Moreover, their role as tax-collectors 
had become marginalized by the interference of moneylenders and the 
reforms of Bashir al-Shihäb.** 

The difference in economic development between Kisrawän and the 
northern Maronite mugäta‘as 1s illustrated by the observations of Laurent 
in 1840. Although in the 18th century Jubayl, al-Batrün and Bsharri are 
usually described as poor areas, in 1840 the three areas (including Ihdin) 
produced almost four times as much silk as Kisrawän and 25% more 
wheat, Kisrawän produced no tobacco, which had become an important 


*”_ Several purchase documents (1826); “Tim mubi‘ al-rizq’ (1826); ‘Bayän al-duyün’ 
(1826), KHA.1; see also: “Ilm miri takhuss awläd Yüsuf Fransis Abü Jabr al-Khäzin’ 
(n.d.), KHA2. 

 Taitbout to Talleyrand-Perigord (1814), Ismail (1975-), vol. 3, p. 114; Réponses 
(1812), 1d., pp. 94-95; B. al-Shihäb to Khäzins (n.d.), KHA1; Kruse/Müller, vol. 1, p. 
237; B. Junblät to Khäzins, KHA1, Gandolfi to Prop. (25-7-1809), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, 
f. 462; id. (3-2-1817), id., vol. 17, f. 72. 
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product of Jubayl and al-Batrün. The per capita income in the northern 
mugäta‘as Was, consequently, much higher than in Kisrawän (40.000 
inhabitants, as compared to 17.000 in Kisrawän).” 

The poor economic performance of the Khäzins is the more curious in 
the light of another strange event. In 1821 it was discovered that for thirty 
years Nawfal al-Khäzin (ibn Husn) had been registered in Istanbul as 
consul for France in Beirut. The French government, in surprise, asked 
the consul of Sidon to make further inquiries. It appeared that the Ottoman 
endorsement was genuine, and therefore Nawfal was acknowledged by 
France as vice-consul of Beirut under a French consul. However, Nawfal, 
who was approaching the age of seventy, does not again appear in the 
sources, and one can only conclude that he either died soon after, or that 
his position was formal only.*° 

In spite of the many adversities suffered by the Khäzins in this period, 
their authority did not completely evaporate. It seems, however, that this 
authority was based on traditional prestige and became ever more con- 
fined to Kisrawän. During the Egyptian occupation, Fransis al-Khäzin 
became one of the leaders of the resistance against Ibrähim Pasha, and 
joined the Ottoman forces who landed at Jüniya in 1840. However, the 
aftermath of the defeat of Ibrahim Pasha showed that they were no longer 
seen as the representatives of the Maronites as far as the negotiations 
about the future administration of Mount Lebanon were concerned.! 


% Laurent, pp. 467-468; Kruse/Müller, vol. 1, p. 146; the unequal growth of the 
population is also shown by the changes in the amount of ‘ushür collected in Beirut and 
Jubayl and al-Batrün, and the wish of the population to create a separate diocese: Pop. 
Jub. and al-Batrün to Prop., S.C./Mar., vol. 21, f. 688; ‘Istanze Fil. Gemaiel’ (1796), 1d., 
vol. 14, f. 411, ‘Istruzioni’ (5-12-1814), id., vol. 16, f. 296; Acta, vol. 144 (1776), ff. 
168-170; in 1170/1756 taxes for Jubayl were estimated at 8600 q., ‘Mäl al-jadid sana 
1170’, KHA1; in 1809 it was estimated at 150.000 to 200.000 q., Guys to Champagny 
(1809), Ismail (1975-), vol. 4, p. 222. 

%  Nawfal to French King (1816); Fr. Consul Trip. to Nädir al-Khäzin (1819); KHA.1; 
Martin to Rayneval (1821), Ismail (1975-), vol. 3, pp. 173-174; ‘Provision du Consul de 
France a Baruth” (1821), id., pp. 175 ff, Reynault to Dessolles (1819), 1id., vol. 5, pp. 19- 
22, 

#1 d’Armagnac, pp. 100ff.; Nawfal, pp. 311ff. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MARONITES 


In the previous chapters, an outline has been given of the historical 
forces which shaped the socio-economic structure of Mount Lebanon 
within the Ottoman and Syrian context. In this chapter we will concen- 
trate on the relations between the lay notables, particularly the Khäzin 
sheiks, and the Maronite clergy. Firstly, the position of the Christians 
in the Ottoman Empire will be briefly discussed, followed by an outline 
of the hierarchical structure of the Maronite church and the relations 
between laymen and the clergy prior to the Lebanese Council of 1736. 
Next, a reconstruction of the various conflicts which surfaced during the 
Lebanese Council will be given. These were a manifestation of previous 
frictions and foreshadowed the deep tensions of the years after 1736. 
Finally, the upheavals within the Maronite church in the period 1736- 
1818 will be analyzed, in relation to the increasing intervention of the 
Vatican in Maronite affairs and the attitude of the Khäzin sheiks vis-à- 
vis the rivalling factions among the clergy. In 1818 a church council was 
held which is usually considered to be a milestone in the efforts at refor- 
ming the Maronite church. As this council dealt predominantly with the 
administration of monasteries, it will be discussed in chapter 7 of this 
study. 


4.1 CHRISTIANS IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


As the Ottomans expanded towards the Balkan peninsula, an increasing 
number of Christian communities of various denominations came under 
their jurisdiction. To these were added, in 1517, the large Christian 
communities of Syria and Egypt. Although it has often been observed 
that the Ottoman Empire should be regarded as a multi-religious or 
multi-national society, little is yet known about the way in which the 
various components Were integrated into a single administrative structu- 
re. It is assumed, however, that the implementation of an institutionali- 
zed incorporation in the form of the so-called millet-system, granting 
the religious minorities an official status and some measure of autono- 
my, did not predate the 19th century. Apparently, before this time, the 
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administration of the Christians was merely based on a set of pragma- 
tic and incidental measures.’ 

The Christian communities in the Ottoman Empire constituted a va- 
riegated, heterogeneous element. Their legal status partly derived from 
Islamic legal rules, and partly from the practical requirements of admi- 
nistration. Thus, the position of the Christians in the Greek peninsula 
and the Balkans, who for the first time came under the sovereignty of 
an Islamic state, substantially differed from that of the Syrian Christians 
and the Copts in Egypt, who had been integrated into Islamic societies 
for centuries. For the first group, a new practice had to be conceived, 
while for the second group existing practices were continued without 
difficulty. 

A further differentiation among Christian communities derived from 
their geographical distribution and their affiliation to the Orthodox or 
to the Latin rites. The Greek Orthodox, for instance, who were the majo- 
rity in the European parts of the Empire, but had adherents in Syrian 
cities too, and who, moreover, had their spiritual centre in Istanbul, were 
treated differently from the Copts, who were concentrated in the distant 
province of Egypt. Moreover, the Greek Orthodox were considered an 
“indigenous” community, as opposed to the Roman Catholics, who were 
mainly represented by the European merchant colony in Istanbul, the 
European monastic orders in Jerusalem and the relatively small uniate 
communities. As a result, the Greek Orthodox patriarch was formally 
installed by the Ottoman authorities and received his investiture from 
the Porte in exchange for a certain autonomy in the field of the judicia- 
ry. The Roman Catholics were granted an extraordinary status, being 
“protected foreigners”, while locally concentrated communities, whether 
of one of the Eastern rites, such as the Copts, or of the Latin rite, such 
as the Maronites in Mount Lebanon, were usually dealt with on the level 
of the provincial administration. Sometimes the indigenous Catholics 
were forced to pay for their status with extraordinary levies. 

The above suggests a form of decentralization within the Ottoman 
system which afforded the Christians a degree of religious freedom and 
social integration, and enabled the state to avoid communal frictions 
without endangering the Islamic character of the state. It reflects the 
typical Ottoman practice of reconciling religious precepts with the exi- 
gencies of administration and social harmony. Although they were not 


| For a general survey of the position of Christian minorities in the Ottoman Empire, 
see Braude/Lewis and Frazee. 
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considered as the equals of the Muslim subjects, as long as the Chris- 
tians were prepared to pay the jizya tax, they could aspire to being trea- 
ted as minorities protected by law. 

Of course, the fact that Christians were essentially unequal to Mus- 
lims was not without consequences. Firstly, the restrictions put upon the 
Christians” economic activities —such as the official ban on their beco- 
ming multazims—induced them to engage in such activities as trade, 
moneylending and manufacture. They were often selected as financial 
functionaries by governors or multazims, not only because they were 
proficient accountants, but also because they lacked a structural socio- 
economic power base independent of their superiors. Their share in 
international commerce especially was greatly enhanced when the bulk 
of the Asian trade, dominated by Muslims, shifted in the favour of the 
trade relations with Europeans, who preferred to deal with their co-reli- 
gionists. In the 18th century various trade networks, both in the Ottoman 
Empire and Europe, were set up by Christians from the Levant, who 
capitalized on their combined role of commercial and cultural interme- 
diaries. 

Inevitably, the limitations set upon the Christians’ economic activities 
and their orientation towards trade with Europe tended to blur the identi- 
fication of their interests with those of the Ottoman state. Several groups 
were attracted by the opportunities provided by the extended influence 
of the European powers and by the alternative ideological options provi- 
ded by the Vatican and, from the 16th century onwards, contacts be- 
tween the Vatican and the Eastern churches were strengthened. This led 
to tensions which were especially felt by the Greek Orthodox communi- 
ty, which in the beginning of the 18th century was disturbed by the 
secession of a faction which adopted the Catholic rite and identified with 
European commercial interests.? 

In principle, conversion from one Christian rite to another was per- 
mitted by Ottoman law, but the adoption of the Latin rite instead of one 
of the Orthodox ones was considered a challenge to the Ottoman system. 
It was enthusiastically supported by the Europeans, especially the 
French, who wanted to enhance their influence on the political level by 
claiming the role of protector of the Catholic communities in the Em- 
pire. While groups of Levantine Christians were incorporated into the 
French colonies by the purchase of official documents (bara‘ats) offering 
them a privileged status, French missionaries, who were officially allo- 


* Haddad; Philipp. 
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wed to proselytize among non-Catholic Christians, gained a foothold in 
Syria and strengthened the prestige of France as the foremost advocate 
of Catholicism. However, the French were also aware that religious 
tensions could harm their relations with the Ottoman state and their 
commercial interests. 

The case of the Greek Orthodox Church shows that the Christian 
communities in the Ottoman Empire were not monolithic or homoge- 
neous themselves. Their outlook varied according to their geographic 
concentration, their rural or urban orientation, their economic activities, 
their ethnic origin, and their contacts with the central authorities. Thus, 
for example, at the onset of the 18th century a split occurred in the 
Greek Orthodox Church which reflected contradictions between the 
Greek and Arab elements, Syrian versus centralizing factions, and rap- 
prochement to Europe versus continued integration into the Ottoman 
social structure. Needless to say, these tensions were stimulated to a 
large extent by the growing penetration of European commerce into the 
Ottoman Empire. As shifts occurred in the communal networks within 
the Empire favouring the emergence of new ones, the social structure 
of communal groups came under strain. 

The increasing frictions between the Ottoman system and the Chris- 
tian minorities eventually resulted in a redefinition of the status of Chris- 
tians in the Empire, and in efforts to re-establish the equilibrium be- 
tween central control and communal autonomy. This occurred under the 
vigilant eye of the European powers, in the period of the Tanzimat re- 
forms. These reforms were designed to create new kinds of social inte- 
gration by assigning the Christian prelates a defined role within the 
administration as the recognized leaders of their communities vis-à-vis 
the central state. In 1806 the first of a series of Imperial Decrees concer- 
ning the Christian subjects was issued by Sultan Selim confirming the 
freedom of the Christian clergy.° 


4.2 THE MARONITE CLERGY 


The Maronites originally had few contacts with the Ottoman authorities, 
or, if such contacts did exist, little evidence of them has survived. In a 
document from 1609, the governor of Tripoli formally endorsed the 
judicial authority of the patriarch, summoning the Maronites to comply 


*_ Khatt Sharif of Sultan Salim III (1806), Nawwar, p. 174. 
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with his judgement. Some sources mention a more or less regular recog- 
nition of the “bishop of Ihdin” (1.e. the patriarch) by the Ottoman autho- 
rities in the 17th century. What the implications of these decrees proba- 
bly were, is shown by a buyuruldi issued by the governor of Tripoli in 
1705, acknowledging the newly chosen patriarch and confirming the 
freedom of the clergy, on condition that the mïrt tax be paid without 
default. 

Officially, the Maronites were obliged to pay the jizya tax, or poll 
tax for non-Muslims. It seems that in the 17th century poll taxes were 
paid in the coastal cities and the Mountain in various forms (kharaj, 
shäshiyya, jäliyya). Sometimes the clergy and monks were explicitly 
exempted since they were considered “poor” and thus not subject to 
taxation. There are, however, indications that extraordinary arrangements 
were agreed upon for the financial relations between the clergy and the 
local authorities. Patriarch ‘Awwäd (1705-1733) in particular paid regu- 
lar amounts to the Hamäda mugaddams of Bsharri.” 

The history of the relations between the Maronite church and the 
Roman Mother Church are still a matter of debate and polemics. Little 
is known about the structure of the Maronite church before contacts with 
the Vatican were restored, and several delegations were sent to Mount 
Lebanon to report on the situation of the Christian communities from 
the 16th century onwards. Usually, however, the history of the Maronite 
church 1s divided into two stages: the period before the Lebanese Coun- 
cil in 1736, which 1s marked by a diffuse organizational structure and 
the predominance of the patriarch over the muträns; and the period after 
the Council, which formalized the hierarchical and organizational struc- 
ture of the church, sealed the union of the Maronites with Rome and 
introduced reforms touching upon the authority of the patriarch and the 
role of laymen in church affairs. In this chapter some aspects of the 
organization of the Maronite church and the relations between lay nota- 
bles and the church will be analyzed, as they can be perceived before 
1736, especially in the period leading up to the reforms of the Lebanese 
Council. 

As far as we know, before the 18th century the organization of the 
Maronite church was predominantly based on customary practice, as no 


* Gov. Tripoli to Maronites of Bsharrt, 1609, Ziyäda, p. 71-72; Duwayhï, p. 418; 
l‘läm by the governor of Tripoli (1171/1705), Patr. Arch., Coll. Duwayhiï, no. 23. 

* A document for the exemption of the jizya tax, granted to a monastery in Tripoli 
(1692), see: Zayyat, al-Mashriq, vol. 36, p. 404; sakk between Müsä Hamäda and Patr. 
‘Awwäd (1717), Ziyada, p. 72. 
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codices of regulations for the legal basis of the church hierarchy and 
organization existed. As sources for the history of the Maronites before 
1700 are scarce, a reconstruction of the structure of the Maronite church 
in this period can only be tentative. 

Traditionally, the Maronite community was, at least formally, led by 
the patriarch and the church hierarchy, which was shaped according to 
the model of the Eastern Christian churches. Before the 18th century the 
patriarch enjoyed full authority over the body of clergymen consisting 
of metropolitans (muträn), deacons (khüri), priests (gass) and chaplains 
(shidyag; shammaäs). In theory, the rank of muträn was not identical to 
that of usquf (litt. “bishop”), or ra'is al-asägifa (‘archbishop”), but in 
practice the distinction disappeared in the course of time. The duties of 
the prelates were twofold: ritual performance, 1.e. the right to hear con- 
fessions and to perform the sacraments; and administrative rights and 
duties, such as the nomination of clerics, the collection of tithes, etc. 
This study will concentrate on the second category, as it is intimately 
connected to the social role of the clergy and the relationship between 
the church and the secular powers.° 

The title of the patriarch read “Patriarch of Antioch and all of the 
Orient” (Batriyark Mawärina Antäkiya wa-Sä'iral-Mashrig), but this 
formulation was never endorsed by the Vatican and was only used by 
some patriarchs. The patriarch was entitled to ordain muträns—although 
it was apparently no rarity for ordinations to be performed by other 
muträns—, while the conclave of muträns elected the patriarch, whose 
nomination was then formally confirmed by the Vatican by the sending 
of the pallium, a garment symbolizing the patriarchal dignity. Officially 
all priests were elegible to succeed to the patriarchate, but in practice 
only muträns were elected. The muträns, to all intents and purposes, 
acted as the patriarch’s vicars and were assigned existing dioceses, parts 
of dioceses or an honorary title (sharafï, fakhri).’ 

The prelates of the Maronite church drew their revenues from various 
sources, both regular and irregular. These can be summarized as follows: 

a. the revenues of the patriarchal see, the monastery of Qannuübin in 
Jabbat Bsharri. In the course of the 18th century, the possessions of 
Dayr Qannübin fell into ruin, as the patriarch became accustomed to 
reside in the district of Kisrawän, as will be explained below; 

b. an important source of revenue was the tithe, or ‘ushr (pl. ‘ushuür). 


 Armala, pp. 168 ff; Féghali, p. 40; see also the reports of Dandini and Eliano; Fahd 
(1961). 
7 Armala, p. 854; Hefele, pp. 259-260, 281. 
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The collection of the ‘ushür, the amount due to the patriarch, and the 
allocation of villages to the muträns was a continual source of discord, 
and it is uncertain to what extent the ‘ushür were ever collected on a 
regular basis; 

c. according to customary practice, the sacred oil, which was extensi- 
vely used in Maronite ritual, was personally distributed among the cler- 
gy by the patriarch. The clergy paid annual visits to the patriarch to 
collect the oil in exchange for presents or a fee, which represented a 
considerable share of the patriarchal income:; 

d. upon his nomination the muträn paid an unfixed fee to the pa- 
triarch,; in turn, the muträn regularly received fees from the community 
for the religious duties he performed. The level of these fees is, by their 
very nature, difficult to assess; 

e. from the 17th century onwards it was not exceptional for Maronite 
clerics to travel to Catholic Europe to collect gifts, obviously appealing 
for commiseration with the hardships suffered by their fellow-Christians 
under Muslim rule. Gifts from France and Italy were usually dedicated 
to the erection or restoration of monasteries; 

f. among the irregular financial resources of the clergy should be 
included the payments by laymen or by fellow clergymen to ensure 
consecration or nomination. This practice was of course regarded as 
simony, Which was explicitly forbidden at several councils: 

g. although evidence in this respect is scarce, the clergy may have 
derived irregular revenues from their involvement in trade, money- 
lending and administrative services. Thus, in 1596 prelates were forbid- 
den to collect taxes on behalf of the secular authorities, which was an 
obvious source of capital accumulation. In the 17th century a papal 
envoy condemned the Maronite monks for their involvement in money- 
lending, and in the 18th century another papal envoy suggested limiting 
the interest rates on moneylending to twelve percent, to avoid usury. 

From the sources it cannot be assessed whether these practices and 
this hierarchical structure were systematically upheld. In addition to this, 
it is unlikely that the authority of the patriarch in practice was sufficient 
to cover the Maronite communities outside Mount Lebanon, or even 


# Shibli, a/-Mashria, vol. 51, pp. 299, 319: the French community in Syria also gave 
financial support, ‘Abbüd, (1911), p. 13; the French King eventually forbade French 
vessels to embark people intending to collect money in France, Qarä‘ali/Zanda, in: Fahd, 
Tärtkh vol. 3, p. 108; Féghali, p. 58, 197, 245, 305; Hefele, pp. 24, 296, 305; Shibli, al- 
Mashriq, vol. 25, p. 347; Läbüdï to Iskandar, 1731, Fahd, Tarïkh vol 1, p. 336; Nachi 
to Tamburini, 1596, Lettres édifiantes, vol. 1, p. 247. 
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outside Jabbat Bsharri. Obedience to the patriarch among the communi- 
ties in Aleppo, Damascus and Cyprus was probably to a large extent 
only nominal. 


4.2.1 The clergy and the Khäzin sheiks in the 17th century 


Although information 1s scarce, some historians have described the rela- 
tions between the Maronite clergy and laymen before the 18th century as 
a rather harmonious symbiosis. This, perhaps too idealized, picture sug- 
gests that the patriarch’s authority was required to legitimize secular lea- 
dership, while the latter fulfilled the role of patrons of the church and the 
clergy, who provided the financial support of the church and, according 
to customary practice, participated in the election of patriarchs and the 
nomination of muträans. This symbiosis also involved a de facto division 
of judicial capacities, as the clergy could act as arbitrators, but were ulti- 
mately dependent upon the executory powers of the secular leaders. The 
functioning of this symbiosis clearly required a high degree of social 
coherence, based on an unambiguous political and communal loyalty, 
which presupposed social stability, limited outside interference, a slow 
pace of economic change, and a fairly balanced population growth.° 

These conditions began to change in the course of the 17th century. 
Although reliable population figures are lacking, it is generally held that 
an increase of the Maronite population occurred during the 16th and 
17th centuries, resulting in the propensity of the Maronites to migrate 
from Bsharri to other areas of Mount Lebanon, especially to Jubayl, 
Kisrawan, al-Matn, and the Shüf regions. This development coincided 
with the new opportunities for economic activity provided by the expan- 
sion Of Fakhr al-Din Man. As the relations with their environment be- 
came more complex, relations within the Maronite community also 
became more ambiguous." The simultaneous development of the eco- 
nomic opportunities and the changes in the social structure of the Maro- 
nite community, 1s reflected by the ascendancy of the Khäzin sheiks in 
Kisrawän, who came to dominate the Maronite community and the 
church from the 17th century until well into the 19th century. The Kha- 
zin sheiks thus came to embody not only the tensions between change 
and continuity in the Maronite community, but also the tensions between 
secular and clerical authority. 


? Touma, 51, 567. 
10 Salibi (1965), p. XX; Polk, p. 129; Gibb/Bowen, vol. 2, p. 232. 
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As has been noted in chapter 2, the rise of Fakhr al-Din cannot be 
separated from the extension of sericulture in Mount Lebanon and the 
expansion of trade with France and Tuscany. This is equally true for the 
rise to prominence of the Khäzin sheïks, who acquired a substantial 
share in the foreign trade and were apparently the ideal intermediaries 
for promoting European interests in the Syrian coastal areas. French 
contacts with the Maronites can be traced back to a pledge of protection 
by Louis XIV in 1649, which was confirmed by the general clauses on 
the protection of Christians in the Ottoman Empire in the French Capitu- 
lations with the Porte. Although these formal bonds between the French 
and the Maronites had few direct consequences, they could be revived 
at any time to serve and legitimize the political aims and interests of 
either party." 

The ties between the Khäzin sheiks and the Grand Duchy of Tusca- 
ny were established as a result of emir Fakhr al-Din’s efforts to attract 
European support for his policy of regional expansion, at a time when 
Tuscany was attempting to expand its share of the Levant trade. Abü 
Nädir al-Khäzin and Abü Säfr al-Khäzin accompanied Fakhr al-Din on 
his exile to Italy in the years 1613-1618, and thus added a Christian 
element to the political image of the emir, which enabled the Tuscans 
to devise, at least theoretically, a religiously inspired policy concerning 
the Levant and the Holy Cities. This policy obviously involved the 
Vatican as well, whose interest in the Maronite community had been 
resuscitated at the close of the 15th century. At this stage, however, the 
Vatican was not interested in any attempt to forge a new Holy League 
to invade Palestine, which in any case seems to have been only a theo- 
retical option. Nevertheless, in 1656 sheik Abü Nawfal al-Khäzin re- 
ceived a papal decoration for his exertions on behalf of the Catholic 
faith. Acclaimed by the French court and by the Vatican as defenders 
of the Catholic faith amidst the “thorns” of Islam, the Khäzins came 
to be considered to be the foremost representatives of the Maronite 
community and successfully strove to become the political leaders of 
the community. "? 


l Bulaybil, a/-Mashriq, vol. 52, pp. 202-203; d’Arvieux, vol. 2, p. 360; Volney, p. 
386; Niebuhr, vol. 2, p. 446; Ristelhueber, pp. 22, 189; Chebli, p. 44; Masson (1967), 
pp. 136, 446, 476; Shibli, al-Mashriq, vol. 51, p. 307; Letters from the Khaäzins to the 
French King in: Ph. al-Khäzin, pp. 152-153, 160, 164-167, 217, see also the letters from 
the French consuls in this period, in : Ismail (1975-). 

2 See about Fakhr al-Din’s exile in Tuscany: Mariti, Carali, Safadï; Hattüni, pp. 69, 
83, 85, Duwayhi (1976), p. 568; d’Arvieux, vol. 2, p. 361; Ristelhueber, pp. 148, 158- 
162, 197. 
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The ascendancy of the Khäzin sheiks can be seen as an important 
factor 1in the increasing social differentiation within the Maronite com- 
munity and the growing complexity of social relations. If there was a 
tradition of communal leadership exerted by the patriarch, from the 17th 
century onwards this was balanced by the strong de facto leading role 
of the Khäzins based on political and economic power. The cohesion 
of the community was not only affected by territorial expansion, but also 
by the widening gap between those families who succeeded in profiting 
from the new political and economic constellation, such as the Khäzin 
sheiks, and those who were unable to adapt to the new circumstances. 
Furthermore, the new role of the Khäzin sheiks required a definition of 
their attitude within extra-communal politics, as their contacts with the 
Syrian Ottoman framework of administration and with the neighbouring 
tax farming families, especially the Druze and the Matäwila, became 
more frequent. Finally, the Khäzins represented the tendency within the 
community towards an outspoken orientation towards Europe, which 
came to be an important mainstay of their economic control and of their 
political attitude. 

The political prestige of the Khäzin sheiks, and even their position 
as consuls of France, was partly founded on the endorsement of the 
Maronite prelates and the European missionaries. In the course of the 
17th century, when the Khäzins asserted their control over Kisrawän, 
the symbiosis between secular and clerical authority took the form of 
an all-embracing secular patronage over the church and the dominance 
of lay interests. It should be noted that this lay interference was not 
inconsistent With tradition, as no clear definition of the role of laymen 
in the church existed. The privileges acquired by the Khäzins were not 
seen as an infringement of traditional practice or of clerical independen- 
ce as it was justified by their secular authority and, moreover, provided 
the clergy with obvious advantages. 

The influence of the Khäzin sheiks in clerical matters concentrated 
on two aspects, which were, as far as the clergy were concerned, closely 
interrelated: the nomination of prelates and the founding and administra- 
tion of clerical and monastic possessions. Traditionally, the main Maro- 
nite notables were consulted on the occasion of the election of the pa- 
triarch. In practice, from the 17th century onwards, this custom implied 
that the Khäzin sheiks had to approve the chosen candidate, before he 
could receive the pallium from Rome. It has been recorded, for instance, 
that the delegates who had travelled to Rome in 1633 to obtain the 
confirmation of the election of Jirjis ‘Umayra had to return to Mount 
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Lebanon empty-handed, as they were unable to produce the endorsement 
letters from the Khäzins which were required by the Vatican. In 1670 
discord broke out between the Khäzin sheiks and the elected patriarchal 
candidate al-Duwayhï, since, according to some sources, sheik Abü 
Nawfal had not previously been consulted. In 1710, finally, the Khaäzin 
sheiks used their influence to have the muträns depose Patriarch Ya‘qub 
‘Awwäd and appoint a Khäzin protégé, Yüsuf Mubärak. These examples, 
which supposedly were recorded because they represented irregularities 
in the prevailing pattern, show that in the course of the 17th century the 
patriarchate came under the control of the Khäzin sheiks to a large ex- 
tent. 

The authority of the Khäzin sheiks over the patriarchate was en- 
hanced by their interference in the ordination of the muträns, who were 
officially responsible for the election of the patriarch and provided the 
candidates. Moreover, the muträns Were, again officially, directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of the dioceses covering the Khäzin 
domains and for the collection of the ‘ushür. Muträns who were or- 
dained as a result of the intercession of the Khäzin sheiks in the 17th 
century were, as far as we know, Ishäq al-Shadräwi (Tripoli, 1629), 
Sarkïs al-Jamri (Damascus; 1658) Yüsuf Mubärak (Baalbek,; 1683) and 
Butrus Makhlüf (Cyprus; 1674). Eventually, the three main branches of 
the Khäzin family acquired the privilege of selecting the muträns of the 
dioceses of Aleppo (awläd Abi Näsif), Baalbek (awläd Abi Qänsawh) 
and Damascus (awläd Abt Nawfal). This privilege was acknowledged 
by Patriarch Ya‘qub ‘Awwäd. It is, therefore, evident that the Khäzin 
sheiks also interfered in dioceses which officially had no connection 
with their administrative territory, an indication that they saw their role 
in church matters as an extension of their political power within the 
community as a whole." 

In the sphere of clerical possessions, the Khäzins deployed consi- 
derable zeal in the founding of monasteries and churches in the 17th 
century. Of course, these activities were related to the restructuring of 
the exploitation of Kisrawän and the immigration opportunities for the 
Maronite population. As the various aspects of the monastic estates 


5 Touma, pp. 51, 567; Hattüni, p. 94; Harfüsh, a/-Mashrig, vol. 5, pp. 689-690: 
Ghibra”ïl, vol. 2, part 1, p. 494; Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, p. 514. 

# Hattüni, p. 88; Ristelhueber, pp. 122-126; Sh. al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, 
p. 397, Dahdäbh, a/-Mashria, vol. 7, p. 748; id. al-Mashria, vol. 8, p. 401; d’Arvieux, vol. 
2, p. 366; Qar’äli (1929-32), al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 5, pp. 250-251; id., al-Majalla 
al-Süriyya, vol. 7, p. 441; Dibs, vol. 4, part 7, pp. 299, 314-327. 
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will be discussed below in chapter 5, it will suffice to say here that 
the Khäzin sheiks claimed far-reaching privileges concerning the admi- 
nistration of the monasteries in their domain and actually considered 
themselves the proprietors of the monasteries they founded. The mo- 
nasteries founded by the Khäzins not only strengthened the economic 
and territorial base of the church, but simultaneously enabled the 
sheiks to assert their control over the revenues of the clergy and the 
territorial expansion of the church. The Khäzins also proved hospitable 
to foreign missionaries. In 1652 they founded Dayr ‘Ayn Türä for the 
French Jesuits and in 1681 Dayr Harisä for the Franciscan mission. 
These provided useful intermediaries in their contacts with the French 
and the Vatican.” 

The privileges mentioned above gave the Khäzin sheiks a strong 
foothold in the organizational apparatus of the church. The advantages 
which they derived from this position, at least in the political field, 
primarily concerned the legitimation of their leadership both with regard 
to the Maronite community, and with regard to regional and internatio- 
nal societies. In practice, this legitimation procured them, for example, 
repeated intercession on their behalf by the patriarch, the muträns and 
the missionaries at the French court and the Vatican. Thus, during the 
conflict over the consulate of Abü Nawfal in 1658, the Marseillan lobby 
met a clerical pro-Khäzin lobby consisting of Jesuits and the Maronite 
muträns al-Shadräwi and al-Jamri, who were deliberately sent to France 
to plead Abü Nawfal's case. Al-Jamri eventually blessed Abü Nawfal’s 
consular guise. As has been mentioned before, the Khäzin sheiks did not 
fail to exploit their image as benefactors of the church for material pur- 
poses. They repeatedly asked for financial support from the French, 
while once they refused to pay for a shipload of arms sent by the Vati- 
can, arguing that they held a papal decoration. ! 

Apart from acquiring them religious merit and economic benefit, the 
foundation of monastic estates and the Khäzins’ authority over the 
administration of the monasteries greatly facilitated the sheïks’ control 
over the church administration. Several muträns took up residence in 
monasteries in Kisrawän, which promised to provide a stable income, 


5 See: Sh. al-Khaäzin, al-Mashriq, vol. 4; van Leeuwen (1994). 

18 Duwayhti, al-Mashriq, vol. 1, p. 393; Shadräwi, pp. 941, 944; Ghälib, al-Mashria, 
vol. 22, pp. 108-109; Dahdäh, a/-Mashriq, vol. 7, p. 1022; Ristelhueber, pp. 150, 152, 
155, 157; Daryän, p. 193; Läbüdi to Iskandar (1731), Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 1, p. 337; Qar’aï 
(1932), vol. 2, pp. 285-286; Anaissi (1921), pp. 118, 122, 131, 132; Abü Qänsawh to 
Prop. (4-2-1683), S.C./Mar., vol. 1, f. 198. 
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while church councils usually met in Kisrawän under the protection of 
the Khäzins. In the course of time, the patriarchs came increasingly to 
reside in Kisrawän, while the patriarchal see in Qannübin fell into 
decay. As a result, the centre of the Maronite community, economical- 
ly, politically and socially, gradually shifted from Jabbat Bsharri to 
Kisrawän, and the Khäzin sheiks succeeded in drawing the clergy into 
their territorial sphere of influence, at the expense of the influence of 
the Hamäda sheiks of Jabbat Bsharri. This territorial aspect is 1llustrated 
by the conflicts that arose over the election of the successor of Pa- 
triarch al-Duwayhi in 1704. Husn, the head of the Khäzin family at that 
time, insisted that the election take place in Kisrawän, since he feared 
interference from the Hamädas, by way of intimidation or bribes. The 
Hamädas were naturally interested in the election in view of their eco- 
nomic relations with the estate of Qannübin, which lay in their domain. 
When, after much ado, the election was held in Kisrawän, the choice 
fell upon Husn'’s protégé Jibra’ïl al-Blüzänti, who was the abbot of Dayr 
Sayyidat Tamïish in Kisrawän, which had been founded under the auspi- 
ces of the Khäzins."” 

Of course, the privileges enjoyed by the Khäzin sheiks were not 
necessarily disadvantageous to the Maronite church. The expansion of 
the monastic estates and churches widened its range and strengthened 
its financial base. The territorial control and political strength of the 
Khazins guaranteed the clergy a relative autonomy vis-à-vis the non- 
Maronite rulers, such as the Hamädas, in the fields of jurisdiction, finan- 
cial administration and the construction of ecclesiastical buildings. These 
opportunities for self-assertion were supported, financially and diploma- 
tically, by the intensified contacts with the French and with the Vatican. 
Thus, on the one hand, the church profited from the shield provided by 
the Khäzins by expanding its economic and social network. On the 
other, the increasing interference of the Khäzin sheiks in church matters 
reflected a shift in the power balance between the notables and the cler- 
gy which was to disrupt the traditional symbiosis. The patriarch was no 
longer the sole symbol of Maronite unity, as the political, economic and 
social leading role was appropriated by the Khäzin sheiks. As this deve- 
lopment in turn reflected social changes, the apparent community of 


17 Ristelhueber, pp. 225-231; Muträns to Prop. (1704), Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, p. 517; 
Muträns to Prop. (1704), co-signed by 14 Khäzin sheïks, ‘Wathä’iq tata‘allaq”, 1d. pp. 
148-150; the governor wanted Patriarch al-Khäzin to come and live under his hukm in 
Jubayl or Jabba; Gazeno, p. 25; Qar’ält (1932), vol. 2, p. 281; Mas‘ad, al-Mashriq, vol. 
38, p. 36. 
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interests between the clergy and the notables did not correspond to the 
complexity of social relations any more, and tensions between secular 
and clerical interests became inevitable. Both interests became increa- 
singly connected with the contacts with the French and the Vatican, 
upheld by both the clergy and the notables. 


4.2.2 Growing diversity: the Khäzin sheiks and the clergy 
in the first decades of the 18th century 


It seems that the Khäzin family succeeded in preserving their unity 
during the whole of the 17th century, under the guidance of the head 
of the family, who combined his administrative responsibilities with the 
function of French consul. After the dispersion of the various branches 
over Kisrawän at the turn of the 18th century, however, political inte- 
rests began to diverge, and the first signs of discord appeared. The terri- 
torial distribution of the family meant that individual branches acquired 
the supervision over separate monasteries and established relations with 
their own protégés among the clergy. As has been noted, this resulted 
in the privilege of controlling the dioceses of Aleppo, Baalbek and Da- 
mascus for the three main branches. This differentiation of interests was 
to have important consequences for the unity of the clergy, especially 
when the Khaäzin sheiks did not remain content with indirectly influen- 
cing clerical administration, and several members of the family assumed 
positions within the church hierarchy. 

Another factor complicating the relations between the church and 
the notables was the foundation of the first Maronite monastic organiza- 
tion, the Lebanese Order (al-Rahbäniyya al-Lubnäniyya), which occur- 
red around 1700. In 1693, three men from Aleppo obtained permission 
from Patriarch al-Duwayhti to found a monastic brotherhood, and sub- 
sequently succeeded in establishing small monastic communities in 
Jabbat Bsharri. The Order witnessed considerable growth in the first 
decades of the 18th century, both in membership and in the acquisition 
of monastic possessions. As the Order had to be integrated into the 
existing structure of the church, notably in the fields of finance and 
clerical possessions, conflicts were unavoidable, and from the beginning 
of the century fierce tensions occurred between the patriarch and the 
protagonists of the Lebanese Order. These tensions became even more 
manifest when several members of the Order became muträns and the 
frictions were thus incorporated into the clerical hierarchy. The first 
members of the Order who attained the rank of muträn were ‘Abdalläh 
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al-Qara'ali (1716; Beirut), Jirmänüs Farhät (1725; Aleppo), Ighnatiyüs 
al-Sharabiyya (1732; Damascus) and Tübiyä al-Khäzin (1733).'° 

Patriarch Istifan al-Duwayhïi, who died in 1704, was succeeded by 
Jibrä”1l al-Blüzänt, a protégé of Abü Nawfal and Husn al-Khäzin. How- 
ever, al-Blüzäni died before he received the pallium, and subsequently 
Ya‘qub ‘Awwäd was elected patriarch, although not unanimously. In the 
years following his election, Patriarch Ya‘qüb ‘Awwäd was accused of 
financial misconduct and indecent behaviour, and in 1710 he was depo- 
sed by a conclave of muträns in Dayr Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhüs in Rayfün 
(Kisrawän). At the instigation of the Khäzin sheiks of ‘Ajaltün and 
Ghustä, the muträn of Baalbek, Yüsuf Mubärak, who was from Rayfün 
and a protégé of the awläd Abr Qänsawh al-Khäzin, was elected “anti- 
patriarch”. The head of the Khäzin family, Nawfal, who had succeeded 
his father as consul of France in 1708, declared that Mubärak was fit 
for the task of patriarch but eventually supported ‘Awwäd."° The con- 
flict, which threatened the unity of the Maronite community, drew the 
intervention of the Vatican and of the French consuls of Sidon and Tri- 
poli. According to Nawfal, the people were on ‘Awwäd”’s side, and were 
only outwardly professing support for Mubärak. In 1714 ‘Awwäd was 
reinstated as patriarch. Although the muträns, who had not acted unani- 
mously, resigned themselves to the instructions of Rome in this instance, 
the sheiks of Kisrawan refused to comply. They sent a letter to the 
French consul of Sidon expressing their dissatisfaction with his interfe- 
rence, and threatening to call in the support of the Ottoman authorities, 
as they would not accept any French authority over their affairs. Only 
after ‘Awwäd had solemnly visited Kisrawäan in 1714 did the sheiks 
formally acquiesce to his restoration, but in 1719 and 1721 they again 
complained. For his part, ‘Awwäd repeatedly accused the Khäzin sheiks 
of preventing him from collecting the ‘ushür, leaving him in deplorable 
financial circumstances.”° 


8 Bull. Pont., App. 2, pp. 47-50; Fahd, Taärikh, vol. 1, pp. 205, 339 ff; Farhät, ‘Ta- 
rikh”, in: 1d., vol. 1, pp. 47 ff; Laäbüdt/Zanda, ‘Tarikh Lubnänt,” in: id., vol. 1, pp. 17 ff; 
Qara'ali, ‘Mudhakkirät,” in: 1d., vol. 3, pp. 218 ff. 

Letters between the French consul and Nawfal, Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, pp. 84, 98- 
99, 122, 140-141, 148, 150, 152, 159; document of ‘Awwäd’s removal: S.C./Mar., vol. 
2, f. 2; Nawfal al-Khaäzin to Prop. (1712), id., ff. 141-142. 

*  Ristelhueber, pp. 225-239; Harfüsh, a/-Mashria, vol. 8, p. 351; ‘Shahäda mutr. Y. 
Mubärak,” in: ‘Nubdha Tärikhiyya “an Dayr Rayfün, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 2, p. 593; 
Qarä'alt, ‘Mudhakkirät,” Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 3, p. 264; Declarations of loyalty to the Vati- 
can by the Khäzins: S.C.Mar., vol. 2, ff. 314, 339, 353, 440; complaints by ‘Awwäd 
(1715): S.C./Mar., vol 3, ff. 94, 101, 102-103; Nawfal to Prop. (17127), id., vol. 2, ff. 
141-142; see also: Tayah, Orient Syrien, vol. 3, pp. 117-118, note 56. 
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According to Patriarch ‘Awwäd himself, the frictions around his 
person were instigated by the Khäzin sheïks of “Ajaltün and Ghustä, who 
wanted to depose him, a measure that, according to him, was the pre- 
rogative of the Sultan only. Whatever the true causes of the discord may 
have been, it revealed for the first time a significant clash of interests 
in church affairs between the different branches of the Khäzin family, 
affecting their control of the patriarchate. For the first time, too, the 
conflict brought about the active intervention of external forces, viz. the 
French consuls and the Vatican, accentuating the split between the Kha- 
zin consul (Nawfal) and the other family branches. This outside inter- 
vention, partly induced by the Khäzins, would henceforth become a 
regular phenomenon.” 

One of the main concerns of the Khäzin sheiks regarding Ya‘qüb 
‘Awwäd may have been his willingness to accommodate to the de- 
mands of the Hamäda mugaddams of Jabbat Bsharri, concerning the 
taxation of the estate of Qannübin. The Khäzins accused ‘Awwäd of 
giving away possessions of the estate to the Hamädas and of entrusting 
the estate to “Turks and Greeks”. Significantly, Yüsuf Mubärak :1n- 
tended to move the patriarchal residence to Kisrawän. After his rein- 
statement, the awläd Abr Näsif al-Khäzin invited ‘Awwäd to come and 
live in Kisrawän, an offer that was declined by ‘Awwäad. However, 
although in 1717 ‘Awwäd signed an agreement with the Hamädas to 
settle their financial differences, the Khäzin sheiks did not defini- 
tively lose their control over the patriarch or the patriarchal see, as in 
1726 the patriarch nominated an administrator (wakil) for the estate of 
Qannübin with the explicit consent of some of the Khäzin sheiks. The 
document which was drafted for this purpose was signed by mutran 
Darghäm al-Khäzin, sheik Nawfal and some sheiks of the branches 
awläd Ab1 Qänsawh and awläd Abt Nawfal. In addition, a document 
was drafted in which the Khäzins pledged to provide for the liveli- 
hood of the wakïl, and was signed by Nawfal and sheiks of the awlad 
Abt Nawfal and awläd Abi Näsif. This arrangement can clearly be seen 
as a means of counterbalancing the influence of the Hamäda mugad- 
dams on the patriarchate and, accordingly, on the ecclesiastical domains 


7 According to Lorenzo, the whole affair was instigated by six sheiks and one mu- 
trän: Lorenzo to Prop. (12-10-1714), S.C.Mar., vol. 2, 468-469; other letters from Loren- 
ZO (1713/1714): 1d., vol. 2, ff. 366, 368-370, 383; Fahd (1984-1985), vol. 2, pp. 53, 54, 
79, 80, 94, 99, 103-105, 110, 111, 124; Hattünt, p. 122; Ristelhueber, pp. 241-244, 261- 
262, 266, 269; Qara‘ali, ‘Mudhakkirät, Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 3, p. 78; Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 
1, p. 279; Qar’ali (1932), vol. 2, pp. 312, 327-328; Anaissi, p. 137. 
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in Bsharri. Again, regional spheres of influence appeared to be inter- 
twined with the Khäzin’s wish to control the clergy. The clergy, how- 
ever, would never be as cohesive as before.” 


4,3 THE MARONITES AND THE VATICAN: THE LEBANESE COUNCIL 


The dating of the original contacts between the Maronite community and 
the Roman Mother Church always has been a matter of debate. Some 
claim that ties with the Vatican were never broken, while others date 
the restoration or the establishment of relations back to the 12th or to 
the 15th century. It is beyond the scope of this study to enter into this 
discussion. Suffice it to say that definite evidence exists that in the cour- 
se of the 15th century contacts were established or re-established. In this 
period, the Vatican, under the influence of increasing missionary activity 
in general, adopted a policy aimed at strengthening its authority over 
the Oriental Christian communities and at eliminating dogmatic diver- 
gencies and unacceptable ritual practices. From the 16th century on, the 
Vatican repeatedly sent delegations to Mount Lebanon assigned with the 
task of reforming specifically Maronite practices concerning ritual and 
church administration, and of abolishing digressions from Roman ortho- 
doxy. In 1584, the Maronite College in Rome was founded, to enable 
Maronites to be trained for clerical functions under the supervision of 
the Vatican. Another important institution in this context was the Sacra 
Congregatio De Propaganda Fide (usually named “Propaganda”), which 
was founded in 1622 to exert jurisdiction over all the missionary re- 
gions, including those in the Ottoman Empire.” 

The re-emerging interest of the Vatican in the Maronite community, 
which cannot, in fact, be dissociated from the Maronites’ political con- 
tacts with France and Tuscany, led to increasing interventions by Rome 


2° Dahäm al-Khäzin to Prop. (n.d.), S.C./Mar., vol. 2, f. 438; Nimr al-Khäzin to Prop. 
(n.d.), id., f. 439; Khäzins to Prop. (8-10-1719), id., vol. 3, f. 153; 1d. (18-7-1721), 1d., 
vol. 3, f. 217, see also: Hawä to Prop. (22-1-1722), 1d., vol. 3, ff. 288-289; Poullard to 
Prop. (8-5-1714), id., vol. 2, f. 414; there apparently existed fierce opposition to ‘Awwäd 
in Aleppo; statements by the Khäzins that D. Rayfün 1s suitable to be the Patriarchal See 
(15-7-1710; May 1710, 15-6-1710): id., ff. 43, 49, 51; Mubärak to Prop. (19-4-1713), 
id., ff. 217-218; De La Roque, cited in: Le Roy, p. 143; Laäbuüdr/Zanda, Fahd, Tärïkh, vol. 
3, p. 23; Hattüni, p. 139; Ziyäda, p. 72. 

#  Onthe history of the Propaganda, see: Sacrae Congregationis De Propaganda Fide 
Memoria Rerum, 1622-1972, 3 vols., Rom etc. 1971; N. del Re, La Curia Romana, Roma 
1970, pp. 185-203; Frazee, pp. 88 ff.; about Eliano, see: Fahd (1961); see also: van Leeu- 
wen (1994). 
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in Maronite clerical affairs in the 17th and 18th centuries, and, conver- 
sely, to a greater Maronite dependency on the patronage and judicial 
authority of the Mother Church. In 1736, this gradual rapprochement 
culminated in a church council which had the ambitious aim of laying 
down principles for the future organization of the Maronite church. This 
council, which was later named the “Lebanese Council” (al-Majma‘ al- 
Lubnäni) also aimed to restructure the Maronite church in order to ac- 
commodate 1t to external and internal changes, such as the renewed 
contacts with Europe and the growing divergencies within the Maronite 
community, and was supervised by a special papal envoy (gäsid rasu- 
[ï), the famous scholar Yüsuf al-Sim‘änt (Giuseppe Assemani).* 


4.3.1 Prelude 


In the first three decades of the 18th century, new contradictions surfa- 
ced in the Maronite church. Conflicts deriving from the complexity of 
the interference of the Khäzin sheïks, who by now no longer acted in 
concord, from the renewed ties with Rome, and from the foundation and 
incorporation of the Lebanese Order, determined the attitudes of the 
prelates during the Lebanese Council to a large extent, and in general 
foreshadowed the frictions which afflicted the Maronite community 
throughout the 18th century. These generally took the form of personal 
controversies between prelates, but reflected underlying conflicts be- 
tween the clerical and secular factions, which, in their turn, resulted 
from conflicting tendencies that transcended the level of personal rival- 
ries. In order to present a clear picture of the Lebanese Council, it will 
be useful to introduce the most prominent participants before the pro- 
ceedings of the Council are reconstructed. 

It was agreed that the Council was to be supervised by Yüsuf al- 
Sim'ant, Who had settled in Rome as a scholar and an expert on Oriental 
Christian communities. In 1735 al-Sim‘ant had submitted a report on the 
situation of the Maronites to the Propaganda, in which he criticized the 
lack of a coherent definition of the jurisdiction of the patriarch, resulting 
in arbitrary behaviour vis-à-vis the muträns. As the Maronites had be- 
come “free to exert their religion” he deemed the time ripe for intro- 
ducing reforms. Al-Sim'äni subsequently received special authorization 
as à papal envoy to coordinate the implementation of the reforms sug- 
gested in his proposals. Of course, he was chosen for his knowledge of 


#° Raphael, p. 123; 
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the conditions among the Maronites and probably for his role in the 
renewal of contacts between the Maronites and Rome. From the reports 
of the Council it becomes clear, however, that al-Sim'anr’s personal 
influence in Mount Lebanon was not based on clientele networks deri- 
ved from family or clan ties, regional affiliations or patronage by secular 
factions. Apparently h1s connections with the Maronite community were 
largely restricted to the clergy, or, to be more precise, with the represen- 
tatives of the Lebanese Order. That his outlook was in the first instance 
a Roman one, may on the one hand have obscured his understanding 
of the practicability of the reform proposals, although on the other hand 
it 1S possible that he was considered, at least by some of the parties 
involved, as an impartial arbiter with an untainted view of the proce- 
dures and formal rules. However, the papal authorization could not pre- 
vent al-Sim'ant from being drawn into controversies which were pro- 
bably less idealistic than he might have foreseen.” 

As al-Sim'äni had received a special, or in other words exceptional 
or incidental, authorization, he was likely to clash with the patriarch, 
who naturally represented the regular authority within the Maronite 
church. One of the main issues covered by the reform proposals was the 
juridical position of the patriarch, which made the exceptional super- 
visory status of the papal envoy inevitable, in order to counterbalance 
the formal and traditional powers of the patriarch. However, this stimu- 
lated the patriarch to use these powers in an arbitrary way in order to 
avoid the undermining of his position. This ambiguity was enhanced by 
the fact that the patriarch was to be the main person responsible for 
carrying out the reform measures, which partly affected his own jurisdic- 
tion, and by the fact that he could not isolate himself from the dominant 
factions among the clergy and in the community as a whole. These 
considerations should be kept in mind in an assessment of the motives 
of the patriarch in asking Rome for permission for the Council to be 
held in the first place. 

It is not without significance that the Lebanese Council was presided 
over by the first patriarch belonging to the Khäzin family. Darghäm al- 
Khäzin, a son of Abü Qänsawh Fayyad, was born in Ghustä and, after 
adopting the monastic cloth, became abbot of Dayr Sarkis wa-Bäakhüs 
in Rayfüun, near his native village. In 1726, or shortly before that date, 
he was ordained titular muträn of Ghustä, according to some sources 


#  Anaissi (1911), pp. 239-246; Fromage to Le Camus (1736), Lettres édifiantes, vol. 
2, p. 212; Assemani to Prop. (9-5-1735), C.P., vol. 94, (1727-1738), ff. 39-47, ‘Osserva- 
zioni sopra li Articoli Proposti alla Sa Cong. d. P. F’. 
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because his support was required for the excommunication of mutran 
Jirmäanüs Farhät of Aleppo, a prominent member of the Lebanese Order, 
who was opposed by a faction among the muträns. Whatever may have 
been the case, the excommunication of Farhät was prevented by the 
Khäzin sheiks of ‘Ajaltün, presumably the awläd Abt Näsif, who claim- 
ed tutelage over the diocese of Aleppo and had sought the ordination 
of Farhät in 1725.% In 1733, Darghäm was elected patriarch under di- 
rect or indirect pressure from the Khäzin sheiks, after discord among 
the muträns had thwarted a first election round. Initially, mutran Ilyas 
Muhäsib was elected, who had been a staunch adversary of the Lebanese 
Order since the conflicts in the period of Patriarch Ya‘qüb ‘Awwäd, and 
who was now accused of simony. According to one account, Darghäm 
was appointed without a formal vote, in order to avoid an escalation of 
the frictions and to appease the Khäzin sheïks, who were, however, 
divided among themselves. After his election the patriarch took the 
name Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khäzin.” 

The Lebanese Order was represented by a strong faction in the cleri- 
cal hierarchy, comprised of the muträns “Abdalläh al-Qarä‘ali, Tübiya 
al-Khäzin and Ighnätiyüs al-Sharabiy ya. From the patriarchate of Ya‘qüb 
Awwäd onwards, frictions had repeatedly occurred between members 
of the hierarchy and the Order, especially concerning the latter’s finan- 
cial basis and religious capacities. These conflicts had occasioned strong 
animosity between muträn Ilyäs Muhäsib and the mutrans of the Leba- 
nese Order, which was exacerbated by the refusal of the muträans to 
support [lyäs” candidacy for the patriarchate in 1733; in spite of a pledge 
to do so by al-Sharabiyya. 

‘Abdalläh al-Qarä‘alt was one of the co-founders of the Lebanese 
Order and was its superior-general from 1699-1716. In this function his 
policy was to strengthen the relations with Rome and with Patriarch 


# Qar’äli (1929-32), al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol., vol. 5,, no. 4, pp. 247-248; Farhat 
died in 1732. 

77 Qashü° to Ra’ïs ‘Amm (1729), Fahd, Tarikh, vol 1, p. 246, Läbüdi to Sim‘äni 
(1728), 1d., vol. 1, p. 312; Läbüdï to Ÿ. al-Qara‘ali (1739), id., vol. 1, 372; Qara‘ali to 
Prop. (1733), id., vol. 2, pp. 20-21; Na’ib and Mud. to Ra’ïs ‘Amm (1728), id., vol. 3, 
p. 161, Sa‘d to Sim'änt (1728), 1id., vol. 3, pp. 176-177; ‘Nubdha Tärikhiyya ‘an Dayr 
Rayfün,” in: Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 2, pp. 598-599; Duwayhi, al-Mashriq, vol. 1, p. 392; 
Hattüni, p. 139; Le Quien, Coll. 76; Ghähb, al-Mashrig, vol. 28, p. 585; Qar’äli (1932), 
vol. 2, pp. 425, 427-429; Letters of the patriarch, in: Najm, ‘Dhayl,’ pp. 149-172; Ana- 
Yisi, p. 49; Anaissi, p. 143. 

#  Läbüdi to Iskandar (1728), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 1, p. 293; Läbüdy/Zanda, ‘Tärikh 
Lubnäni,’ id., vol. 1, pp. 180, 181; Mud. to Sim'ant (1729), id., vol. 1, p. 196; Fahd 
(1973), pp. 56-57; Qar’ali (1929-32), vol. 5, no. 4, p. 249. 
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Ya‘qub ‘Awwäd in order to broaden the organizational base of the Or- 
der. Relations with the patriarch, however, were often tenuous, as the 
latter feared the financial implications of the Order’s expansion. In addi- 
tion to this, a dispute arose over an amount of money which ‘Awwäd 
had deposited with the Order, which he had considered a safe treasury. 
After ‘Awwäd’s deposition by the dissident muträns in 1710, ‘Abdalläh 
told muträn Jirjis Yamin of the deposited sum, which, he assumed, was 
the property of the patriarchal see. This provoked the anger of the ‘Aw- 
wäad family, who, in the words of al-Qara‘alt, wanted to use the money 
to win the support of the Hamäda mugaddams. The conflict, which 
involved Ya‘qüb ‘Awwaäd, who was reinstated as patriarch in 1714, was 
apparently solved in 1716, when the patriarch signed a repayment order 
for the sum in question, in exchange for al-Qara‘alrs intervention on 
his behalf with the secular rulers, presumably the Khäzins and the Ha- 
mädas.”” 

Al-Qarä‘ali was consecrated muträn of Beirut in 1716 at the request 
of the Khäzin sheiks of ‘Ajaltün (awläd Abt Nawfal), although he main- 
tained that he had initially refused to accept his nomination, as he feared 
that it was aimed at curbing his freedom of action as superior-general 
of the Order, and at drawing him under the jurisdiction and authority 
of the patriarch. This assumption does not seem unfounded, although 
as a muträn al-Qara‘ali did not lose the opportunity to exert his in- 
fluence. In the same year he was appointed muträn of Damascus, pro- 
bably with the aim of retrieving a Maronite church in Damascus which 
had been appropriated by Greek Catholics. This brought him into con- 
flict with Sim‘an ‘Awwäd, who had just been consecrated muträn of 
Damascus. It probably was no coincidence that, shortly afterwards, Ilyas 
Muhäsib, the most pronounced adversary of the Order and a protégé of 
the awläd Abt Qansawh al-Khäzin, was consecrated muträn of Ghusta 
(1717). The two nominations sparked off a power struggle within the 
clerical hierarchy, which became especially fierce after al-Qara'alr had 
opposed the candidacy of Ilyäs for the patriarchate in 1733. Presumably, 
as noted above, al-Qara‘alr’s opposition to Ilyäs, which was motivated 
by accusations of simony, was instrumental in the election of Darghäm 
al-Khäzin, who, being a member of the Abü Qänsawh branch, was per- 
haps seen as an acceptable compromise.” 

The second muträn of the Order, Tübiyä al-Khäzin, was a member 


#% “Mudhakkirät al-Qarä‘ali,” in: Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 3, pp. 260, 261, 266, 267. 
30° Qara‘ali to Prop. (1720), Fahd, Tartkh, vol. 1, 274; Läbüdi to Dibst (1735), id., vol. 
2, p. 349; Fahd (1973), pp. 168, 182-184; Harfüsh, al/-Mashriq, vol. 5, p. 783. 
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of the Abü Nawfal branch of the Khäzin family (Tah° ibn Abr Kan‘an 
Qays). He was several times given the function of mudabbir, and was 
consecrated muträn of Bänyäs (sharafi) by his uncle muträn Darghäm 
in 1730. In 1733, Darghäm, after having been elected patriarch, nomi- 
nated Tübiyä administrator (wakïl) of Qannubin, a function which had 
already been put under the surveillance of the Khäzin sheiks. The 
reports on Tübiya’s wikäla differ, but apparently Tübiyä saw himself 
as obliged to invest an amount of 857 qurüsh to cover the expenses 
of the patriarchal see, which he borrowed from his brother Kan'an. 
Eventually he claimed the money back from the patriarch, who, how- 
ever, refused to pay, discharged Tübiyä and appointed Ilyäs Muha- 
sib in his place. Tübiyä and the head of his bayt, his brother Kan‘än, 
went to emir Milhim al-Shihäb to lodge a complaint against the patri- 
arch, claiming that the money was part of the mir due to the emir by 
Kan‘än. As a result, Milhim supported Kan‘än’s claim and sent troops 
to force the patriarch to pay. However, Yüsuf Darghäm, who was sup- 
ported by the awlad Abï Qänsawh and consul Nawfal al-Khäzin, stuck 
by his refusal, and the conflict remained unresolved until 1740. Tu- 
biya’s administration of the patriarchal see had also led to a conflict 
with his predecessor muträn al-Duwayhr, who maintained a financial 
claim on him, which was all the more urgent since his request to 
receive the disposal of a plot of land for his livelihood had been re- 
fused by the patriarch (1725).° 

In most of the conflicts mentioned above, muträn Ilyäs Muhäsib was 
a prominent participant. After his failure to be elected patriarch, he 
allied himself with Yüsuf Darghäm and became his wakïl. Apart from 
this he was abbot of the monastery Mär Shalitä in Ghustä. These two 
functions gave him a powerful position among the clergy, since from 
the time of Patriarch Ya‘qüb ‘Awwäd the patriarchal see had been in 
debt to Dayr Mar Shalitä because of a visit of the patriarch to the mo- 
nastery. Moreover, Ilyäs had consecrated the muträns Ighnätiyus al-Sha- 
rabiyya (1732) and Jibra’il ‘Awwäd (1733) and had them sign a docu- 
ment in which they promised to support him and to remit their income, 
apart from the ‘ushür and a small allowance, to Dayr Mar Shalita. Of 


1 “Wasiya Y. Istifän, (1760), ‘Abbüd (1909), vol. 2, p. 382; Tübiya to Sim‘ani 
(1740), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 2, 402-403; Mud. to ‘Abd al-Ahad (1740), id., vol. 2, p. 398; 
Läbüdi to Dibsi (1740), id., vol. 2, p. 540; Läbüdi to Dibsi (1736), 1d., vol. 2, pp. 202- 
204; Ra’ïs ‘Amm to Sim‘änt (1745), id., vol. 2, p. 417; Läbüdi to Dibst (1735), id., vol. 
2, pp. 347-349; Läbüdi to Dibst (1737), 1d., vol. 2, p. 352; Report al-Sim'ani, Fahd 
(1973), p. 182; Nawfal thought the interference of the emir inappropriate, 1d., pp. 144- 
146; Hattüni, p. 142, 143; ‘Ayntürini, a/-Mashriq, vol. 46, p. 569. 
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course, this provided Ilyäs with leverage for putting pressure on the 
muträns to join his faction.” 

As has been explained above, by this time no conflict within the 
church hierarchy could occur without the direct involvement of secular 
notables such as the Khäzin sheiks, whose interests were firmly con- 
nected with the clergy, especially after the election of Yüsuf Darghäm 
al-Khäzin as patriarch in 1733. However, at this stage the Khäzin sheiks 
had ceased to act as unanimously as they had in the previous century, 
and a gradual divergence of interests can be perceived related to the 
territorial spread of the family branches. By now, conflicts involving the 
church usually had repercussions on the secular administration, although 
sometimes indirectly. 

The Khäzin sheiks who were most intimately involved in church 
affairs were the awläd Abr Qänsawh, who were the main patrons of 
Patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm and muträn Ilyäs Muhäsib, who originally 
came from Ghustä. Furthermore, their domain comprised the diocese of 
Baalbek and several monastic estates, notably Dayr Mär Shalitä, which 
was the see of Ilyäs Muhäsib, and Dayr Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhüs in Ray- 
fün, which was chosen as the patriarchal see by Yüsuf Darghäm. As a 
result of this the awläd Abï Qänsawh defended their interests by strong- 
ly supporting the faction of the patriarch and Ilyäs. 

This policy was likely to clash with the interests of other Khaäzin 
bayts. Thus, the Yüsuf-Ilyäs alliance caused a breach in the previous 
cooperation between the patriarch and his nephew Tübiyä al-Khäzin 
(awläd Ab1 Nawfal), when the latter was discharged from the wikala of 
Qannuübin. This was clearly a setback for the influence of the awlad 
Ab1 Nawfal on the administration of the patriarchal see, as it had been 
conceived by the agreements of 1726, and facilitated the relocation of 
the patriarchal see to Kisrawän. Apart from this, the conflict between 
Tübiyä and the patriarch had a financial aspect which touched upon 
broader family interests, since Yüsuf Darghäm refused to repay the sum 
of money that had been lent to Tübiyä by his brother Kan‘än.* The 
awläd Abi Nawfal also controlled the diocese of Damascus and had a 
hand in the nomination of muträn ‘Abdalläh al-Qarä‘alt in 1716. They 
supervised the monastery of Sayyidat al-Luwayza near “Ajaltün which 
was administered by the Lebanese Order.” 


* sakks between Ilyäs and Ighnätiyüs, and Ilyäs and ‘Awwäd (1732): C.P., vol. 104, 
ff. 366-367. 

* Shaybän al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, p. 528. 

# Labüdi to Dibsi (1736), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 2, pp. 202-204. 
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The interests of the bayt of Abü Näsif were restricted to the dio- 
cese of Aleppo and its dependency in Kisrawän, Dayr Sayyidat Ta- 
mish. Aleppo was the wealthiest diocese of the Maronite community, 
and the awläd Abri Näsif were anxious to secure their privileges con- 
cerning the nomination of its muträn. When ‘Abdalläh al-Qara‘ali, who 
was himself from Aleppo, was nominated muträn of Beirut in 1716, 
the awlad Abi Näsif had him sign a document in which the muträn 
pledged to refrain from any claims to the diocese of Aleppo and even 
from travelling to the city of Aleppo, on penalty of a fine. A few years 
later, the awlad Ab1 Näsif prevented the expulsion of Jirmänüs Farhat 
from the clergy, and helped him to acquire the diocese of Aleppo in 
1725. This interference with the selection of muträns was at least partly 
inspired by financial considerations, as is shown by a conflict between 
the Khäzin bayt and muträn Hüshib in 1736, concerning the claim by 
the Khazins that the muträn had failed to comply with the financial 
obligations which had been agreed upon at his nomination. The sheiks 
even went so far as to threaten the muträn with physical violence in 
order to squeeze the money out of him.” 

The divergence of interests among the bayts of the Khäzin family 
complicated matters for the sheik who, in accordance with tradition, 
held the positions of the head of the family and of consul of France. 
The function of consul was passed down the line of the descendants 
of Husn, and in 1708 the consulate was assumed by Nawfal ibn Husn. 
On the one hand, the traditional authority connected with this function 
required that Nawfal should try to reconcile contradictions within the 
community and that he should stand above narrow factional interests. 
On the other hand, his authority was rooted in traditional privileges 
which reflected long-standing family interests in the church, a circum- 
stance which naturally made Nawfal inclined to take a conservative 
attitude as far as church reform was concerned. Apart from this, in his 
capacity of consul he was exposed to potential pressure from the 
French colony in Syria, especially the other consuls and missionaries, 
who in turn had relations with the Vatican. This external factor gave 
Nawfal a somewhat peculiar role, as he had to reconcile a wide scale 
of variegated interests. In fact, Nawfal was not very successful at pre- 
venting the corrosion of his authority, and whereas his predecessor 
Husn had succeeded in forging family interests into a unified stand in 


#° Qar’alr (1929-32), vol. 7, no. 7, pp. 441-442, 444; Fahd (1973), pp. 166-171; Asse- 
mani to Prop. (11-6-1737), S.C./Mar., vol. 5 (1737-1740), ff. 69-72. 
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church affairs, Nawfal fell victim to the increasing centrifugal tenden- 
cies and felt forced to side with the protagonists of the traditional ves- 
ted interests in the church hierarchy and the outspoken conservative 
stand of the awläd Abï Qänsawh. Sheik Nawfal, finally, had little sym- 
pathy for al-Qarä‘ali and the Lebanese Order.” 

As becomes clear from the outline above, the embryonic Lebanese 
Order could not avoid taking a stance in the many clerical conflicts and 
their secular consequences. As the Order represented an innovative force 
within the community, it obviously had less to gain from the protection 
of traditional interests than from the promulgation of reforms. It had 
representatives within the church hierarchy who were patronized by the 
awläd Abi Nawfal, with the exception of the line of Nawfal, and, to a 
lesser degree, the awlad Abïr Näsif, and it exploited the monasteries in 
Kisrawän within the domains of these two bayts. The Order’s interests 
lay primarily in the restriction of the authority of the patriarch, the 
smooth incorporation of the Order into the church organization, and a 
reform of the traditional forms of patronage of clerics and monasteries 
by laymen, which were the backbone of the traditional structure.” 

Finally, al-Sim‘ant explicitly requested the attendance of delegations 
from the European missions in Syria, obviously hoping to draw their 
support for his reform proposals. Representatives of the Eastern Catho- 
lics were also invited.* 

The above paragraphs roughly outline the complex mosaic of op- 
posing factions which were mainly formed during the prelude to the 
Lebanese Council and which included the main actors who influenced 
the proceedings of the Council when it finally met in 1736. It should 
be noted, however, that not all the participants spoke out in favour of 
or against reform. The muträns Sim'än ‘Awwäd, Jibra’1l Awwäd, Fihbüs 
al-Jumayvyil, [stifan al-Duwayhi and Hannä Istifan were less closely 
bound to any one faction, although for various reasons they were unsym- 
pathetic towards Tübiyä al-Khäzin or ‘Abdalläh al-Qarä‘alr.” 


%  Assemani to Prop. (3-7-1737), id., f. 103; Na’ib ‘Amm and mud. to Ab ‘Amm 
(1728), 1d., vol. 3, p. 158; Khäzins to Pope (1719), Qar’älr (1932), pp. 257, 262; Nawfal 
to Prop. (1-1-1722), S.C./Mar., vol. 4, f. 281. 

* On monasteries, see below, chapters 5 and 6. 

di Report al-Sim'äni (3-7-1737), S.C./Mar., vol. 5, f. 103. 

%  Sim‘aän ‘Awwäd and al-Qarä‘alï had a dispute over money, see: Hawä to Prop. (22- 
1-1722), S.C./Mar., vol. 3, ff. 288-289. 
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43.2 The Lebanese Council 


In the light of the various conflicts preceding the Lebanese Council, a 
balanced discussion by the participants of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of reform was unlikely, and the prospects for the deliberations 
seemed limited. Although individual enmities tended to blur the central 
issues, they were not merely personal, but reflected the factional inte- 
rests transcending the personal level. Thus, the tensions between the 
notables and the clergy, and between the factions opposing or supporting 
reform, were the expression of deeper controversies that derived from 
changes in the relations between secular and clerical forces, and between 
segments of the social and political structure of the community. How- 
ever, before the social dimension of the reform tendency can be analy- 
zed, it is necessary to present a brief outline of the proceedings of the 
Lebanese Council and its aftermath. 

After the Vatican had granted permission for the Council to be held, 
the papal envoy Yüsuf al-Sim‘ant arrived in Beirut on the 17th of June 
1736. He was welcomed by Tümaä al-Labüdïi, the superior-general of the 
Lebanese Order, and took up his abode in Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza 
in Kisrawän, where he was visited by some of the mutrans, including 
Tübiyä, and several Khäzin sheiks. À few days later al-Sim'ani visited 
the patriarch in Qannübin and emir Milhim al-Shihäb in Dayr al-Qamar. 
During a tour in Kisrawän, al-Sim'änt was accompanied by the Khäzin 
sheiks of the three bayts, who offered him presents and lodging. After 
these greeting ceremonies, al-Sim'änt again settled in Dayr Sayyidat al- 
Luwayza.” 

In spite of the flawless reception, the first signs of discord soon came 
to the surface when al-Sim‘ant refused to comply with the invitation of 
Patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm to visit him in Rayfün, and instead insisted 
that the patriarch come to Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza. Yüsuf Darghäm 
conceded, and after the meeting it was agreed that the preparatory ses- 
sions of the Council would take place in Dayr Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhuüs 
in Rayfün. Soon, however, dissension again broke out, now concerning 
the location for the meetings of the actual Council. Al-Sim'ant preferred 
Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza, part of the estates of the Lebanese Order, 
while the patriarch preferred Dayr Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhuüs, which he 
considered to be the patriarchal see. Opinions among the muträns varied: 
al-Qara‘ali, al-Sharabiyya and Sim'än and Jibrä”il ‘Awwäd supported the 


0 Fahd (1973), pp. 76-92, 103, 110; Assemani, Relazione, p. 4; Läbüdi to Prop. 
(1736), Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 2, pp. 183-187. 
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view of al-Sim'ani, while al-Jumayyil, al-Duwayht and Istifan agreed 
with the patriarch. Two influential muträns were absent, possibly from 
tactical considerations: Tübiyä al-Khäzin had sent a representative and 
Iyäs Muhäsib had simply ignored a call from al-Sim‘änti to join his fel- 
low-muträns. At this point the patriarch summoned him to come to 
Kisrawän. As usual, the differences of opinion among the clergy were 
reflected in the attitude of the notables as well: the sheiks awläd Abi 
Qänsawh of Ghustä, who held the supervision of Dayr Mär Sarkis wa- 
Bäkhüs, supported the patriarch, and the awläd Abi Nawfal, sheiks of 
Ajaltün, including Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza, supported al-Sim‘anï.* 

During the first preparatory meeting the proposals for reform, as 
formulated by al-Sim'änt in the “agenda” of the Council (kitäb al-maj- 
ma”), Were read. However, the afternoon session had to be ended prema- 
turely when a fierce dispute arose between the patriarch and the muträns 
over the proposals concerning the distribution of the sacred oil. Ac- 
cording to al-Sim'aänr’s proposal the distribution would henceforth be 
the responsibility of the muträns. This meant that the members of the 
lesser clergy (khüris) would not be obliged to apply to the patriarch 
every year, as had been the custom until then. When the issue was 
raised, the patriarch refused to continue the proceedings. Negotiations 
followed, in which the patriarch demanded that no changes in his facul- 
ties be made, and, moreover, that the foreign missionaries who were 
present at the meeting and who strengthened the reformist faction, be 
denied further admission. He declared himself prepared to allow the 
Council to continue only when all the muträns complied with these 
demands. However, the muträns of the Lebanese Order, al-Qara‘ali and 
al-Sharabiyya, withheld their consent.“ 

Seeing that deadlock was imminent, Patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm called 
in the support of sheik Nawfal al-Khäzin, who, in conjunction with the 
sheiks Khäzin ibn Khälid (awläd Abt Näsif) and Qablän ibn Dahäm 
(awläd Abr Qänsawh), encouraged the patriarch to block the Council 
until all muträns had accepted his conditions. When al-Qaraali showed 
himself to be uncompromising, the patriarch denied him permission to 
attend the meetings. According to al-Sim‘ant, however, it was beyond 
the competence of the patriarch to refuse muträns access to clerical 
councils. Consequently, the meeting in which this question was discus- 


#! Fahd (1973), pp. 112-115; Läbüdi to Zondadari (1737), Fahd, Tärïkh, vol. 2, P. 
115; Mutr. to Prop. (1738), id., vol. 2, pp. 144-145; Assemani, Relazione, p. 8. 

#7 Fahd (1973), pp. 116-118; Läbüdï to Prop. (1736), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 2, pp. 184- 
185; Qara'alt to Prop. (1736), id., vol. 2, p. 216, note 1; Assemani, Relazione, p. 9. 
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sed ended in general disorder. The patriarch expelled the foreign missio- 
naries, after which al-Sim‘ant, accompanied by the muträns al-Qara‘al, 
al-Sharabiyya and Sim‘an and Jibra”ïl ‘Awwäd, departed for Dayr Say y1- 
dat al-Luwayza. Some of the Khäzin sheiks tried unsuccessfully to force 
al-Sim‘äni to return to Rayfün.* 

Several days followed during which letters were exchanged between 
the parties. The patriarch expressed his regret over his rude treatment 
of the foreign missionaries; sheik Nawfal wrote to al-Sim'äni that on 
further reflection he had urged the patriarch to proceed with the Council; 
sheik Sarhaän al-Khäzin (awlad Abi Näsif) sent al-Sim'änï explicit per- 
mission to stay in Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza to await the turn of events. 
At this stage Ilyas Muhäsib arrived in al-Luwayza. After discussing 
matters with al-Sim‘ani, he declared himself to be opposed to the conti- 
nuation of the Council and refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
papal envoy. He joined the patriarch in Rayfün and, moreover, con- 
vinced Sim‘än and Jibra’il ‘Awwäd to follow his example. Strengthened 
by the arrival of Muhäsib, the patriarch proposed the following condi- 
tions to al-Sim‘änï: the papal envoy was to send the reform proposals 
to the patriarch, who would then discuss the text with the muträns; the 
reform measures which were deemed adequate would immediately be 
adopted, while the ‘“‘inadequate” ones were to be dropped; finally, a 
Council should be convened without the foreign missionaries.* 

While the factions were thus engaged in a stalemate, Tübiyaä al-Khaä- 
zin arrived in ‘Ajaltün. Al-Sim‘äni sent him the kitäb al-majma’, with 
the request to bring it to the patriarch and the muträns, on the condition 
that they would unreservedly confirm the proposals. After the mediation 
of Tüubiya, the details of which are unclear, the patriarch and the mu- 
träns came to Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza, escorted by sheik Kisrawän 
al-Khäzin (awlad Abr Naäsif). The patriarch drafted a document de- 
manding the exclusion from the Council of the foreign missionaries, 
and of the monks and graduates of the Maronite College in Rome, all, 
of course, protagonists of reform. Sheik Nawfal, however, now unexpec- 
tedly pleaded in favour of the continuation of the Council, after having 
been severely reprimanded by the French consul of Sidon, who had 


#° Fahd (1973), pp. 118-121; Läbüdi to Zondadari (1737), Fahd, Tärïkh, vol. 2, p. 
115; Läbüdï to Rossioli (1738), id., vol. 2, p. 235; Qaräa‘ali to Prop. (1736), 1d., vol. 2, 
p. 216; Läbüdi to Prop. (1736), id., vol. 2, p. 185; Mud. to Dibst (1738), 1d., vol. 2, p. 
356; Läbüdi to Sim'‘äni (1739), id., vol. 2, p. 360. 

# Fahd (1973), pp. 122-126. 
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acted on a complaint from al-Sim‘änr.®” When the muträns al-Qarä‘ali 
and al-Sharabiyya kept rejecting any concessions, the patriarch finally 
gave up his resistance. The ceremonial sessions of the actual Council 
were subsequently held from September 30 to October 2 in Dayr al- 
Luwayza, in the presence of representatives of the European missionaries 
and of several Oriental Christian communities, apart from delegations 
from the mayor notable families, including both the Khäzin branches of 
Ghustä and ‘Ajaltün. The reform proposals were now unconditionally 
and formally adopted.“* 

This account of the discussions during the Lebanese Council is main- 
lIy based on sources which represent the view of al-Sim‘ant. However, 
it seems justified to assume that the discord afflicting the Council de- 
rived directly from the controversies that had arisen in the first decades 
of the 18th century. Consequently, as the controversies during the Coun- 
cil largely followed the pattern of previous conflicts, the above account 
of the Council is probably not unreliable. Moreover, the attitudes of the 
various factions do not seem 1llogical. The intentions of the Lebanese 
Council were to explicitly limit the faculties of the patriarch, who, not 
surprisingly, tried to hold on to his prerogatives. According to al-La- 
büdi, the patriarch opposed the new system of distribution of the sacred 
oil since the khüris on their annual visits used to bring presents to the 
patriarch, a source of revenue which he did not want to be deprived of. 
Furthermore, the effectiveness of his authority over the lesser clergy 
would diminish in favour of the authority of the muträns. The Khäzin 
sheiks attempted to protect the interests they had acquired in the church, 
which by now had diverged to such a degree that the various bayts 
patronized opposing factions, each according to its alliance within the 
church hierarchy and its secular interests. The authority of sheik Nawfal, 
caught between the factions, proved insufficient to reconcile the parties 
or even to mediate between them, he himself having to defend his secu- 
lar interests as well as his influence in church matters. The mutrans, 
finally, were forced to take a formal stance amidst these complex contra- 
dictions.*? 

According to a report from al-Sim'äni to the Propaganda, the sheiks 
Kan'‘än, Asad and Yunus al-Khäzin (awläd Ab Nawfal) had supported 


%° Martin to Maurepas (1736 and 1737), Ismail (1975-), vol. 2, pp. 19-22, 46-47. 

#6 Fahd (1973), pp. 69, 125-132; Läbüdi to Prop. (1738), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 2, p. 221; 
Läbüdïi to Prop. (1736), id., vol. 2, pp. 186-187; Labüdi to Qara‘ali (1739), id., vol. 2, 
p. 367, Assemani, Relazione, p. 10. 

7 Läbüdi to Zondadari (1737), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 2, p. 114. 
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the reforms; Nawfal and some of the awläd Abr Qänsawh (probably 
Sakhr, Khattar, Ad, Santü, Qablän) had signed the final draft reluctant- 
ly, while Khäzin and Junblät al-Khäzin (awläd Abi Näsif) had been 
uncooperative. The people generally opposed the reforms, and the atten- 
dance of the foreign missionaries had been indispensible in obtaining 
the required outcome. The conclusion of the Lebanese Council and the 
adoption of the reform proposals were merely an initial victory for the 
reformist faction. In the aftermath of the closing session, al-Sim‘äni tried 
unsuccesfully to implement one of the major measures that concerned 
him: the segregation of the so-called “mixed monasteries”, whose com- 
munities comprised of male as well as female inhabitants. Violent dispu- 
tes flared up again showing that the parties were by no means reconciled 
(see chapter 5). Al-Sim'ant finally left Mount Lebanon in February 
NET 

Patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm refused to comply with the reform measures 
without a struggle. In an obvious effort to weaken the position of the 
main reformist muträns, the patriarch deprived al-Sharabiyya of his 
diocese in favour of Ilyäs Muhäsib. Moreover, he forbade the mutrans 
al-Qara'alt and Tübiyä al-Khäzin to collect the ‘ushr in their respective 
dioceses, and set out to collect it himself. In addition he closed the 
churches of Züq al-Kharräb, Züq Mikhä”ïl and Züq Musbah in the dio- 
cese of al-Qaräa'ali, and threatened ‘Awwaäd with the same measures un- 
less he committed himself to the payment of a higher amount of ‘ushr. 
This course of action provoked the anger of the Khäzin sheiks of these 
villages, but the intervention of sheik Sagr ibn ‘Abd al-Mälik (awlad 
ADI Näsif) and the awlad Abri Nawfal was not sufficient to achieve a 
reconciliation. Eventually the muträns themselves defied the patriarch’s 
decrees and reopened the churches.* 


4.3.3 The reform measures 


In a long exposé to the Propaganda, Patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khäzin 
tried to refute the allegations made against him by al-Sim'‘ani in his re- 
port on the Lebanese Council. Apart from being an attempt at self-justi- 


“Reports of al-Sim‘ant (3-7-1737; 28-6-1737), S.C./Mar., vol. 5, ff. 103-106; see 
also: Vat. Arch., Missioni, no. 118. 

* Qar’äli (1932), vol. 3, p. 572; Läbüdï to Sim‘äni (1738), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 2, pp. 
227-228, Labüdi to Dibst (1736), id., vol. 2, p. 197, Laäbüdi to Qarä‘ali (1739), id., vol. 
2, pp. 167-168;; Mutr. to Sim'änt (1739), id., pp. 1654-166; Mutr. to Prop. (1738), id. 
vol. 2, p. 138; Mutr. to Prop. (1738), id., vol. 2, pp. 142, 143; Läbüdi to ‘Awwäd (1738), 
vol. 2, p. 155; Mud. to Sim'äni (1738), id., vol. 2, p. 157. 
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fication, the petition is a plea to uphold the traditions of the Maronite 
church and to avoid sudden changes. The patriarch stated that al-Si- 
m'äni had accused him of three major infringements: the usurpation of 
absolute power, especially to deprive bishops of their diocese, as if they 
were mere suffragans, shameless simony, since he asked for money for 
the distribution of the sacred oil; and the violation of the supreme 
authority of the Holy See, because he had suspended prelates who had 
requested the mediation of the Propaganda. The patriarch in turn accused 
al-Sim'ani of having suspended prelates arbitrarily, against his orders, 
and of having intentionally undermined his authority in order to reduce 
him to a merely titular patriarch.”° 

To refute the first accusation—the usurpation of power, the pa- 
triarch cited the report of papal envoy Dandini (1596), to show that in 
the Maronite tradition the patriarch enjoyed full authority in the Moun- 
tain, and that the bishops only had “delegated jurisdiction”, by benevo- 
lent commission of the patriarch (benigna commissione). The proposed 
reforms, implying independent authority and defined dioceses for the 
muträns, would only lead to the impoverishment of the patriarch and 
his complete dependence on the “Governatori”, who “rule more with the 
sword and passion than with laws”. Thus, by opposing sudden reforms, 
the patriarch was not inclined to tyranny, but merely protecting his tradi- 
tional authority and the efficient organization of the church. 

The second accusation—the annual payments by the clergy to obtain 
the sacred oil, was similarly rejected by the patriarch. According to 
him, it had been the custom from time immemorial for the prelates to 
visit the patriarch once a year, to pledge their obedience and to report 
on the state of their diocese. On this occasion, the prelates used to bring 
presents to show their respect in the form of a voluntary “oblation”. This 
payment did not have any connection with the distribution of the sacred 
oil, and the amount was not fixed, but was determined by the benevolen- 
ce and means of each individual prelate. Consequently, any association 
with simony should be rejected.”? 

The third accusation—the violation of the authority of the Vatican, 
concerned the patriarch’s disciplinary measures in the aftermath of the 
Lebanese Council, against the muträns Tübiyä, Ighnätiyüs and ‘Abdallah. 
The patriarch justified his actions by referring to the grave misdemea- 
nors of these muträns, especially the fact that Tübiya had sought the 


0 Gazeno, Risposta alla Relazione, ff. 3, 4, 8, 11, 16. 
51 Id., ff. 30, 31, 36, 37. 
52 Id., ff. 40-42. 
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help of the emir against the patriarch during the Council. Since, firstly, 
the patriarch had rightly demanded inspection of the Council’s agenda 
in advance; secondIy, the emir had no right whatsoever to interfere in 
the allocation of dioceses; and, thirdly, the prelates in question had 
refused to remit the ‘ushür due to the patriarch, the recourse to the emir 
should be regarded as a grave infringement of the authority of the Holy 
See and, of course, of the patriarch himself.” 

In general, the patriarch claimed that he had acted in accordance with 
Maronite traditions and with the directives of the Vatican, and that al- 
Sim‘ani had acted unfairly, aiming at depriving the patriarch of his income 
and his authority over the muträns, the lesser clergy and the population. 

The lawyer of the Propaganda fiercely denounced the pétition, which, 
according to him, had been “dictated by a humanist in disguise” (infari- 
nato umañnista), intending to cast doubt on al-Sim'anr’s report. The pro- 
ceedings of the Lebanese Council had been unanimously accepted and 
thus were irreversible. The principle of fixed residences for prelates, 
enjoying a separate jurisdiction, had been accepted by the Council of 
Trent and codified in Canon Law, in order to avoid malpractice. The 
existence of “titular” bishops had been discarded by Trent as they were 
prone to becoming “‘vagabonds” (vagabondi). The income of the patri- 
arch would not necessarily become endangered by the reforms, provided 
that the number of dioceses be limited. As for the sacred oil, it had been 
clear, since Trent, that any payment for the acquisition of the sacred oil 
should be considered as simony. This was confirmed by a decree (1718) 
concerning a similar practice among the Melkites. Thus, all the claims 
of the patriarch should be rejected unequivocally.* 

The petition of the patriarch was, as expected, discarded, as it contra- 
dicted the essence of the Vatican’s intentions. In 1742, Pope Benedict 
XIV issued a brief containing some supplementary decrees concerning 
the most delicate issues: the geographical division of the Maronite dio- 
ceses, the sees of the muträns and the distribution of the ‘ushür. This 
brief completed the set of measures which formed the core of the re- 
forms promulgated by the Lebanese Council. They focused not only on 
Maronite liturgy and the distribution of the sacred oil, but, more impor- 
tantly, on the legal faculties of the patriarch and the muträns and the 
relations between the church and laymen.” 


3 Id. ff. 48 ff. 

* Ponente, ff. 25, 27, 28, 30. 

$ Bull. Pont., vol. 3, pp. 12, 14, 16; Relazione di alcuni Acc. [1744], ff. 52-58; 
Anaissi (1921), p. 166; Anaissi (1911), pp. 258, 260, 261-262. 
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According to the decrees of the Lebanese Council, the election of the 
patriarch should take place within ten days of the decease of his prede- 
cessor, by at least six muträns, Without any interference by laymen. 
Election procedures stipulated a secret vote with a two-thirds majority. 
The elected candidate then sent an envoy to the Vatican to receive the 
pallium. Finally, the new patriarch had to take up residence in Dayr 
Qannübin, his official see, and was to exert jurisdiction over a separate 
diocese of his own.°* 

The patriarch represented the supreme authority within the Maronite 
church, although he was subordinate to the decisions of the Propagan- 
da Congregation in Rome. All Maronite prelates and monks owed obe- 
dience to him and he enjoyed the highest legal authority concerning 
conflicts within the church. He consecrated the muträns, granted them 
their dioceses and received the tithes which were collected by the mu- 
trans. His permission was required for the building of churches and mo- 
nasteries, and for the foundation of wagfs, and he could legally with- 
draw monasteries from the jurisdiction of muträns through ‘“‘exemption”. 
The disciplinary measures within his power varied from temporary sus- 
pension to excommunication. The right to remove muträns from their 
office was, however, reserved for the Vatican.” 

The muträns were to be consecrated by the patriarch, after consulta- 
tion with the other muträns. The regulations left an opportunity for the 
Maronite notables to put forward candidates for muträn nominations, 
without, however, enjoying any power over the actual ordination, the 
so-called right of “presentation”, or presentatio. The number of regular 
muträns Was to be confined to eight, 1.e. the number of dioceses (Alep- 
po, Damascus, Beirut, Tripoli, Cyprus, Sidon and Tyre, Jubayl and al- 
Batrün, Baalbek). The muträns were to reside in permanent, fixed resi- 
dences within their dioceses and their jurisdiction was explicitly limited 
to one diocese. At his investiture and each following year the muträn 
paid five qurüsh to the patriarch in order to obtain a letter permitting 
him to collect the ‘ushr in his diocese. He was allowed to keep ten per- 
cent of the revenues for himself, remitting the remaining sum to the 
patriarch. The distribution of the ‘ushür was to be as follows: Aleppo 
350 q.; Damascus 250 q.; Beirut 300 q.; Tripoli 450 q.; Cyprus 250 q,; 
Sidon and Tyre 300 q.; Jubayl and Batrün 300 q.; Baalbek 300 q.; (total 
2500 q.). Upon his ordination, a muträn Was to pay the patriarch an 


% Najm, pp. 434, 441, Hefele, pp. 259-260. 
7 Najm, pp. 323-324, 408, 443; Hefele, pp. 251-260. 
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additional fee which was not fixed, but which could not exceed ten 
percent of the formal revenues of his future diocese (25-45 q.). Apart 
from the regular muträns, the patriarch was allowed to nominate two 
muträns as vicars for spiritual and administrative affairs. The sacred oil 
was to be distributed without a fee. The patriarch was to receive a regu- 
lar stipend from the muträns to compensate for his loss of income and 
henceforth administered a separate diocese (Sidon and Tyre).* 

These regulations reflected the main reforms originally issued by the 
Council of Trent in the 16th century and now applied to the Maronite 
church as well. They meant a rigorous break with traditional Maronite 
customs and met, therefore, with considerable resistance from within the 
community. The struggle over the reforms and over the influence of 
laymen in church affairs did not end here, but instead became fiercer 
in the subsequent period. 


4.4 CLERGY AND NOTABLES (1736-1818) 


The Lebanese Council is usually considered to be à turning-point in the 
history of the Maronite church. The process of rapprochement with 
Rome was formally sealed, while a set of rules was compiled which 
outlined church organization and served as a legal source to settle dispu- 
tes among the clergy. Besides this, arrangements were made to define 
the future relationship between the church and the Maronite notables. 
The Lebanese Council officially confirmed some tendencies which had 
grown Within the Maronite community in the 16th and 17th centuries 
on the one hand; on the other, however, it introduced elements which 
were not indigenous, under the influence of the increasing contacts be- 
tween the Maronites and the Vatican. Apart from officially confirming 
the supreme authority of Rome, these were intended to eliminate certain 
customs in Maronite tradition which tended to reduce the independence 
of the church and to draw the clergy into the orbit of secular authority, 
or at least to balance the influence of local laymen with the supreme 
authority of the Vatican. 


*# Najm, pp. 366, 325, 368, 369, 373, 441; Hefele, p. 255, 287; the boundaries of the 
dioceses: Aleppo: the city; Tripoli: the town and surroundings, al-Zäwiya; Jubayl and 
al-Batrün: the towns and surroundings, ‘Aqüra, Dayr al-Qamar, Bsharrï, Baalbek: part 
Of Ghädir, Ghustä; Damascus: other part of Ghädir, ‘Ajaltün, Biskintä, Züq al-Kharräb; 
Cyprus: the island, Bikfayyä, Bayt Shabäb; Beirut: the town and surroundings, al-Matn, 
al-Jurd, al-Gharb, al-Shahhär, Tyre and Sidon: the towns and surroundings, al-Shüf, al- 
Biqa', Wadi al-Taym, see: Dahdäh. 
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Whatever the importance of the Lebanese Council as a manifestation 
of changes in the Maronite community may have been, it basically 
marked the onset of a protracted process of reform in which several 
parties attempted to gain control of the structure of the church and 
safeguard their interests. Once again, the events connected with this 
process reveal a complex tangle of personal rivalries and frictions, 
which were a reflection, however, of broader controversies between 
factions defending specific interests, or tensions deriving from under- 
lying social or political changes. This is particularly true in the case 
of the Maronite notables, especially the Khäzin sheiks, but the position 
of the Lebanese Order remained a sensitive issue, too. Both of these 
matters were connected to the strengthened authority of the Vatican, 
which was by now no longer prevented by formal arguments from 
interfering in Maronite affairs. 

The regulations introduced by the Lebanese Council, which dimini- 
shed lay influence over consecrations and restricted the authority of the 
patriarch, enhanced the independence of the regular mutrans. At least 
officially, the notables were excluded from participation in clerical elec- 
tions, while attempts to put pressure on the patriarch in order to control 
the muträns became less effective than before. Moreover, the regulation 
that the patriarch and the muträns should each reside in a fixed see 
within their diocese deprived the notables of an important means of con- 
trolling the administration of the church, as hitherto they had attempted 
not only to have their protégés elected as the patriarch or a muträn, but 
also to have these protégés settled in monasteries in their own domains, 
which facilitated supervision and made the prelates economically depen- 
dent on the sheiks. À formal distribution of episcopal residences would 
prevent the centre of clerical authority and the centre of secular authority 
coinciding. 

The Khäzin sheiks were of course aware of the consequences of the 
reforms. Their claims to the patronage of the dioceses of Aleppo, Baal- 
bek and Damascus were now officially annulled, while their overt at- 
tempts to control the patriarchal elections would henceforth be illegal. 
Since the Khäzin sheiks were not willing to relinquish their privileged 
position without a struggle, the implementation of the Lebanese Coun- 
cil’s regulations became the subject of a prolonged dispute, not only 
among the clergy, but also among the Khäzins themselves, who de- 
fended their role as the secular leaders of the community and the pro- 
tectors of the clergy. To refer to the period following the Lebanese 
Council as a “period of reform” would not be appropriate, as no sus- 
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tained, consistent effort to implement the adopted regulations can be 
perceived. Moreover, it was to take more than a century to produce a 
definitive Arabic text of the decisions of the Council.” 


44.1 Tübiya al-Khäzin and Sim'än Awwäd 


After the death of Patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khäzin in 1742, the 
tensions Within the Maronite hierarchy focused on the struggle between 
two professed enemies, [yäs Muhäsib and Tübiyà al-Khäzin, over the 
succession to the patriarchate. The conclave for the election of the new 
patriarch was held in Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa in Kisrawän, in the presence of 
several notables. Tübiyä was not only absent, but later claimed that he 
had not been informed of the meeting. Initially, the choice fell on Sim- 
‘an Awwäd, who, however, refused to accept his election, probably 
anticipating conflicts with the obstinate muträn Ilyäs Muhäsib, who still 
had a strong position among the clergy. In a second voting Ilyäs Mu- 
häsib was elected. When news of Ilyäs’ selection was brought to Tubiya 
by muträn al-Sharabiyya, he immediately called upon a Syrian Catholic 
muträn to ordain two monks of the Halabr faction as muträn and then 
had himself elected as patriarch by these four prelates. Tübiyäa sub- 
sequently succeeded in rallying broad popular support for his election 
from the dioceses of Tripoli, Cyprus and Jubayl, and from his bayt, the 
awläd Ab1 Nawfal, from the Hamäda mugaddams, from the Maronites 
of al-Shüf and from the French dragoman in Tripoli. Ilyäs was supported 
by sheik Nawfal al-Khäzin and the bayts awläd Abr Qänsawh and 
Abï Näsif al-Khäzin, and by the Hubaysh sheiks. This faction accused 
Tübiya of having bribed emir Milhim al-Shihab to endorse his nomina- 
tion, with money provided by muträn Arsäniyüs Shukri.* 

The simultaneous emergence of two new patriarchs was an anomaly 
that threatened the formal unity of the clergy and induced the interven- 
tion of Rome. With remarkable promptness of action, the Vatican decla- 
red both elections null and void and decreed that Sim‘an ‘Awwäd be 
installed. Rome emphasized that this interference was to be exceptional, 
and that the Maronites were free to choose their patriarchs as they 
wished. The Khäzin sheiks succeeded in convincing Tübiyä and Ilyäs 


% For the history of the text of the Lebanese Council, see Tabar (Sacrae Congregatio- 
nis, VOL. 3/II, pp. 52-56), and Fighälr. 

% Letters of recommendation (1742), in: C.P., vol. 95; ‘Extrait de quelques lettres 
des Missionaires du Levant” (1756), S.C./Mar., vol. 7, ff. 533-536; Khaäzin sheiks to Prop. 
(1-7-1743), 1d., vol. 6, f. 268. 
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to renounce their claims to the patriarchate and resign themselves to the 
verdict of the Vatican. The consecration of the two muträns by Tubiya, 
Jirmänüs Sagr and ‘Abdalläh Habqüq, was legalized by the papal envoy 
who had been commissioned to settle this case.‘ 

As has been explained above, the tensions between Tübiyä and the 
previous patriarch, Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khäzin, partially derived from the 
fact that Tübiyä was a prominent member of the Lebanese Order. Tübiyà 
had been mudabbir for several terms; in 1730 he was nominated “honor- 
ary” muträn, in 1736 he obtained the diocese of Cyprus and finally he 
was nominated muträn of Tripoli and vice-patriarch in 1750. In 1747, 
after the death of Ilyäs Muhäsib, and again in 1750, he was reinstated 
as administrator (wakïl) of the patriarchal see, a function which had been 
at the root of his rivalry with Ilyäs. However, his relations with Patriarch 
Sim‘än ‘Awwad were strained and they were further complicated by the 
tensions within the Lebanese Order, which, from the 1740’s onwards, 
occupied the Maronite clergy.°” 


4.4.1.1 The Lebanese Order and the patriarchate 
Relations between the Lebanese Order and the patriarch had been diffi- 
cult since the time of Patriarch Ya‘qüb ‘Awwäd. Disagreement over the 
financial resources of the Order and the lack of a clear definition of the 
Order’s status within the Maronite church had fueled conflicts, which 
to a large extent determined the procedures of the Lebanese Council. 
Ït is not surprising that in 1742 five muträns who resented the interfe- 
rence of the Order with the Lebanese Council signed a document in 
which they stated that in future no members of the Order would be 
consecrated muträn.® 

In the decade which followed the Lebanese Council, frictions within 
the Order came to a head, causing a deep rift between the two dominant 
factions and eventually leading to the partition of the Order into a Ha- 


8! Correspondence in: Däghir (1958), pp. 68-72; Hattünï, pp. 152-155; Dib, pp. 189- 
191; Hefele, pp. 275-276; Bull. Pont., pp. 76, 79, 87, 91, 131; Anayist, p. 51; Anaissi 
(1911), p. 249; report of al-‘Anayisi, cited in Fahd, Tar., vol. 2, p. 27; 1d., p. 27 note Ï1; 
Habqüq was the superior of Dayr Tämish, under the supervision of the awläd Abr Näsif 
al-Khäzin, Shibli, al-Mashriq, vol. 51, p. 299; Relazione (1744), ‘Breve’ (1743), pp. 59, 
63, 67. 

% Däghir (1958), p. 68; Dahdäh, al-Mashriq, vol. 7, p. 1022; letter of the murran of 
Nablus, Fahd, Tärïkh, vol. 1, p. 255; 1d., vol. 5, p. 92; Hefele, pp. 279, 281; ‘Awwaäd to 
Prop. (1747), Khäzin/Mas'‘ad, vol. 1, p. 391; Bull. Pont., vol. 4, p. 127; documents on 
the wikäla (1742, 1745, 1747): C.P., vol. 104, ff. 364, 376. 

% The document is published by Qar’äli (1929-32) al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 7, no. 
7, pp. 435-436. 
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labt and a Baladï branch in 1770. The tensions in the 1740’s were partly 
due to its success. Its membership had grown steadily and the Order’s 
landed possessions had increased considerably. In 1744 signs of unrest 
appeared when a number of monks held a meeting (majma”) in Dayr 
Sayyidat Mashmüsha in al-Shüf which was not authorized by the supe- 
rior of the Order or the mudabbirs. The first issue discussed was the 
question of which members had the right to be admitted to majma's and 
to vote. Until then only a select group of members had enjoyed these 
rights, thus provoking the irritation of the rank and file. Underlying their 
arguments Was a growing dissatisfaction with the apparently too auto- 
cratic administration of an isolated faction within the Order, whose 
authority rested on the support of a minority of members who had 
originally come from outside Mount Lebanon, mainly from cities such 
as Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, Sidon, and Beirut. It was claimed that 
this faction not only dominated the Order’s administration, but had 
accumulated vast debts upon its estates for which the individual monas- 
teries were ultimately responsible. 

The dissident monks elected their own superior-general, a certain 
Yuwaäkim al-Häqiläni, and four mudabbirs, and presented their case to 
Patriarch ‘Awwäd. The other faction held a majma” in 1745, in which 
Arsäniyüus ‘Abd al-Ahad was elected superior-general. At this point the 
claims of both factions were brought before the Propaganda in Rome, 
together with complaints about procedures and the supposedly partial 
attitude of the patriarch. In 1747 the Propaganda issued its verdict in the 
case, annulling the decisions of the majma° of Dayr Mashmüsha and 
calling for a restoration of unity. To appease those involved, in 1747 the 
patriarch summoned both factions to a council in Dayr Sayyidat Tamish 
to achieve a reconciliation. However, this call was boycotted by the 
congregations of three monasteries, so that once more the council only 
represented the faction of al-Häqiläni. In 1748, a renewed effort was 
more successful, and through the mediation of the patriarch, and under 
pressure from him, a new leadership of the Order was installed, con- 
sisting of two representatives of the ‘Abd al-Ahad faction and two of 
the Häqilänt group. The reconciliation was facilitated by a tribunal 
formed in 1745 consisting of four European missionaries, who had tho- 
roughly discussed the claims of both parties.®” 


% See for the conflicts within the Lebanese Order: Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 4: Dar‘ünï to 
Sim'ani (1745), 1id., vol. 2, pp. 416-418; see also below, chapter 5. 

%° Tübiyä to Patr. (1744), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 4, pp. 37, 41, 42; fetwa, id., pp. 54-55: 
ittifaq, 1d., pp. 56-57; report of the committee, id. pp. 78 ff; reconciliation by the Patr., 
id., pp. 73-75. 
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There were several causes of the conflicts within the Order. With 
its expansion the heterogeneity and differentiation in regional origin of 
its members had increased. This affected both the administrative proce- 
dures, which had become inflexible, and the rights and duties of the 
individual monasteries. In the course of time distinct factions emerged, 
one dominated by members of urban origin, the so-called Halabis, and 
the other comprising members of rural origin, the Baladis. The issues 
at stake were, firstly, the voting rights of the various categories of 
members and the authority of the patriarch over the Order’s leadership, 
and, secondly, the efforts of both factions to win monastic communities 
over to their side in order to acquire a larger share of the Order’s pos- 
sessions. Although on the first issue the Halabr view was endorsed by 
the Vatican and the Halabis were predominant in the board of the Or- 
der, because the Baladïi faction was much larger in number and enjoyed 
the support of the patriarch, they succeeded in creating a de facto domi- 
nation of monastic possessions. Not surprisingly, the reconciliation of 
1748 soon proved to be no more than a truce, as dissension was by 
now deep-rooted. 

Patriarch ‘Awwäd became involved in the conflict between the Ha- 
labis and Baladis at an early stage. At first he was pressured by the 
Halabis to settle in Dayr Qannübin, where he was subject to the finan- 
cial exactions of the Hamäda mugaddams. He accused Tübiyä al-Khaä- 
zin, himself a Halabi, of having conspired with the Matäwila, and he 
borrowed 3000 qurüsh from some Khäzin sheiks of Kisrawän (presuma- 
bly the awläd Abr Qänsawh) to expand his own monastery (Dayr Say- 
yidat Mashmüsha) in, significantly, al-Shüf. Tüubiyä, in turn, accused 
the patriarch of 1llegitimately attempting to subject the Order to his 
authority with the help of the Baladis. This allegation was only sup- 
ported by the muträns al-Sharabiyya and Saqr, themselves Halabis, and 
by his bayt the awläd Abi Nawfal.* 

During the patriarchate of Sim‘an ‘Awwäd, the tensions within the 
Order could not be resolved, and after his death in 1755 the Baladis 
attempted to draw the election of his successor into their dispute with 
the Halabis. While the other muträns convened in the Halabr monastery 
Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza, the muträns Jibra”il Awwäd (Acre), Filibüs 
al-Jumayyil (sharafr) and Antun Muhäsib (Jubayl and al-Batrün) met in 
Dayr Sayyidat Tamish with the Baladis and the sheiks Khäzin ibn Khä- 


6 Sh. al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, pp. 523, 525; ‘Awwäd to Sim‘änt (1746), 
Fahd, Tärïikh, vol. 4, p. 63; Halabïs to Pope (1744), id., p. 129; Dib, p. 193. 
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lid and Milan al-Khäzin (awläd Abi Qänsawh). They stipulated that they 
would only participate in the patriarchal election if the future patriarch 
pledged to refrain from disciplinary measures against the Baladis and 
that the diocese of Aleppo be again put under the surveillance (tasrif) 
of the awläd Abi Näsif al-Khäzin. The Baladis apparently lacked suffi- 
cient support to enforce these demands, and eventually all muträns ga- 
thered in Dayr ‘Ayn Türä and elected Tübiyä al-Khäzin as patriarch. 

Utilizing his authority as patriarch, Tübiyä sent letters exhorting the 
parties to reconciliation, but he specifically demanded that the Baladis 
resign themselves to the verdict of the Vatican issued in 1747, threa- 
tening to excommunicate all those who refused or who supported trans- 
gressors, whether he be sheïk, notable or peasant. By now it was too late 
to mend the de facto split of the Order, and in 1762 all sanctions were 
lifted. In 1768, an agreement was drafted about the partition of the Or- 
der into two branches, and this was officially endorsed by the Propagan- 
da in 1770.% 


44.2 Yuüsuf Istifan and Mikhaïl al-Khazin 


Mikhä'il al-Khäzin (Harb ibn Nädir ibn Abi Nasr;, awläd Ab1 Nawfal 
al-Khäzin) was consecrated “honorary” mufrän at the request of his 
relatives. Patriarch Yüsuf Istifaän, who had succeeded Tübiyä in 1767, 
eventually declared that Mikhä”ïl had agreed that he would never, nei- 
ther personally nor through the intercession of others, lay claims to a 
diocese or any financial allowance (ma‘äsh). According to the patriarch, 
this promise was also signed by Mikhä’ïl’s brother. In spite of this, 
however, during the council of Ghustä in 1768 Mikhä'il sought to ob- 
tain jurisdiction over ‘Ajaltün, which was, at least according to the 
patriarch, contrary to the wishes of Mikhä”ïl’s own relatives. That Mi- 
khä’ïl was nevertheless ordained, aroused the anger of the sheiks awläd 
Abt Naäsif al-Khäzin, who claimed the nomination of the muträn of 
Damascus, to which ‘Ajaltün belonged, as their privilege, and refused 
to acknowledge him as their muträn. Apparently, however, Mikha”ïl’s 


67 Räji to monks (1756), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 4, pp. 248-249; ‘Arida of the Halabïs 
(17597), id., pp. 159 ff, Halabïs to Pope (1753), id., p. 190; Sh. al-Khäzin, Khäzin/ 
Mas‘ad, vol. 3, p. 526; Räji to Läbüdi (1756), 1d., vol. 1, p. 469; Hattünï, p. 181; 

8 Sim‘änt to Tübiya (1755), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 4, pp. 220-221; Tübiyä to comm. 
(1755), id., p. 226; Papal Decree (1754), 1d., p. 233; 1d. (1760), id., p. 322; Tübiyä to 
monks (1757), id., pp. 288-292; id., (1757), 1d., pp. 293-294; muträns to Baladis (1758), 
id., p. 310; Z‘lam Tübiya (1762), id., pp. 329-331, l‘lam (1768), 1d., p. 371; l'läm (1770), 
id., p. 384; Bull. Pont., vol. 3, p. 131. 
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bayt, the awlad Abr Nawfal, living in ‘Ajaltün also, insisted on his 
ordination.*” 

Like Mikhä”ïl, Yüsuf Istifän had been a controversial figure since 
his consecration as muträn of Beirut in 1754. He soon came into con- 
flict with the superior of Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa, whose supervision was 
the preserve of the Istifän family. Patriarch Tübiyä had him removed 
from the monastery, whereupon Yüsuf founded his own monastery in 
Ghustä, Dayr al-Husn, allegedly with gifts from France. Frictions with 
Tübiyä came to a head when Yüsuf was the only muträn to refuse to 
sign a document condoning a provisional arrangement for the number 
of dioceses, which was contrary to the arrangement envisioned by the 
Lebanese Council. As a result Tübiyä deprived Yüsuf of his diocese, 
claiming that he was insubordinate, that he had plotted with the refrac- 
tory monks, that he had built a monastery without his consent, and 
that he had received the diocese from his uncle by way of inheritance, 
contrary to church rules. This step was opposed by the Maronite nota- 
bles of Beirut and the awläd Abr1 Qänsawh and Abr Näsif al-Khaä- 
zin.”° 

After the death of Tübiyä in 1766, Yüsuf was elected patriarch, at 
first enjoying the support of the anti-Tübiya faction. In 1768 he presided 
over a council in Ghustä, during which he started initiatives which 
would change the distribution of the ‘ushür. Moreover, the council expli- 
citly forbade clerics to seek the support of secular notables in order to 
obtain clerical functions. A letter sent by the inhabitants of Ghustä con- 
cerning conflicts over Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa was denounced by the council, 
and the patriarch categorically rejected any lay interference in church 
matters.” 

However, the attitude of the patriarch aroused the dissatisfaction of 
some of the mutrans. These met in Mikhä”il al-Khäzin’s monastery, in 
Ram Büdiqn in Kisrawän, to draft a complaint against the patriarch to 
be sent to the Maronite community and the Propaganda. The main grie- 
vances were the location of the patriarchal see, the exaction of high 


 Tagrir Valeriano (1773), ‘Abbüd (1911), p. 40; response Y. Istifän to litigations 
(1773), id. pp. 34-35; Istifän to Prop. (1781), 1d., p. 93; Moretta to Prop. (13-1-1774), 
S.C./Mar., vol. 9, f. 100; Shartüni, al-Mashriq, vol. 46, p. 563; Abbud (1909), vol. 2, p. 
353;. 

7 Sh. al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, p. 527; Istifan to mutrans (1764), ‘Abbüd 
(1911), dhayl, pp. 27-29, 33; 1id., pp. 6-9, 13; Tübiyaä to Prop. (1-5-1762), S.C./Mar., vol. 
8, ff. 44-46; id. (10-8-1762), 1id., vol. 8, 100-104; id. (14-7-1754), 1d., vol. 8, ff. 207-210: 
‘Dubia’, id., vol. 8, f. 159. 

7 Hefele, pp. 285-288; Fahd (1975), pp. 159-174. 
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fees from monasteries for the sacred oil, the upsetting of the distribu- 
tion of the dioceses, and the proposed changes in the system of col- 
lecting the ‘ushür. From the documents regarding this conflict it be- 
comes clear that the discord focused on the proposed ‘ushür obligations 
of the dioceses of Antün Muhäsib (Jubayl and al-Batrün), Jibra’1l Mu- 
bärak (Baalbek) and ‘Abdalläh Yamin (Tyre and Sidon). The patriarch 
attempted to win the support of the Khäzin sheiks, but during a conven- 
tion in Dayr Sayyidat Bkirkï attended by the sheiks and the mutrans, 
the sheiks of Ghustä urged the patriarch to comply with the demands 
of the mutrans. Fruitless negotiations on the distribution of the ‘ushuür 
ensued.”? 

After some time the complaints against Patriarch Yüsuf Istifan were 
augmented by the accusation that he had condoned the foundation in 
1750 of the Order of the Sacred Heart by the mystic Hindiyya ‘Ajimi, 
a congregation which had gained wide appeal among Maronite novices. 
The Order of Hindiyya had been placed under the patronage of mutran 
Jirmänüs Saqgr and the patriarch, and the muträns and the Khäzin sheiks 
had subsequentiy requested the Vatican to recognize the new order. 
Tübiyä al-Khaäzin even bought Dayr Sayyidat Bkirkt in their domain 
from the Ish'ayyä Order and granted it to Hindiyya, with the consent of 
the Khäzin sheiks. This procedure provoked fierce opposition from the 
Jesuit missionaries in Mount Lebanon, whose pupil Hindiyya had pre- 
viously been and who declared Hindiy ya a heretic. Rumours were spread 
about grave abuses which had allegedly occurred in Dayr Sayyidat Bkir- 
k1. As several female members of the Khäzin family had joined Hindiy- 
ya’s Order, the sheiks chose sides with the patriarch against his oppo- 
nents.” 

The rumours about Hindiyya caused a deep rift within the Maronite 
community and were cited by Mikhä”ïl to strengthen his stand against 
the patriarch. In this he was encouraged by papal envoy De Moretta, 


7 Complaints by the muträns (1769), ‘Abbüd (1911), pp. 23-24; answer of the Prop. 
(1771), 1d., pp. 19-20; Tagrir Valeriano (1773), id., pp. 37-38; mutrans to Pope (1773), 
id., (1909), p. 351; muträns to Prop. (1770), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 5, pp. 232-235; muträns 
to Prop. (1775), id., p. 239; Ra’ïs ‘Amm to Prop. (23-4-1772), S.C./Mar., vol. 8, ff. 813- 
814. 

7 ‘Awwäd to Prop. (1750), Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 1, p. 345; ‘Awwäd and muträns to 
Prop. (1751), 1d., p. 346; muträns to Prop. (1752), 1id., pp. 395-396; mutrans to Patr. 
(1775), Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 5, pp. 245-246; the monasteries which joined Hindiyya’s Order, 
were: Bkirkï, Sa. al-Bizäz, al-Husn, Jirjis ‘Almä, ‘Abbüd (1909), vol. 2, p. 418; Khäzins 
and Patr. to Prop. (20-8-1753), C.P., vol. 118, f. 617; id. (20-9-1753), id., vol. 118, f. 
648; a contemporary portrait of Hindiyya can be found in: Aswad, vol. 2; for a concise 
history of Dayr Bkirkiï, see Sfayr. 
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who arrived in Mount Lebanon in 1775 with a brief issued by the Propa- 
ganda to restore order in the Maronite church. The brief comprised 
seven decrees (ahkäm) mainly concerning the collection of the ‘ushür. 
The patriarch refused to proclaim the decrees before an envoy, who had 
been sent to Rome to plead his case, had returned. This was interpreted 
both by his adversaries and by the papal envoy as a refusal to comply 
with the Papal orders, and an additional complaint was raised with the 
Vatican, this time including the Hindiyya case.”* 

In 1779, following the advice of De Moretta, the Propaganda decided 
to temporarily deprive Yüsuf Istifan of his patriarchal faculties, and he 
was summoned to travel to Rome to account for his behaviour. In the 
meantime Mikhä”1l al-Khäzin, leader of the opposition, was to act as 
vice-patriarch, enjoying all patriarchal prerogatives, except the right to 
consecrate muträns. It was clearly stated that Mikha”1l was awarded this 
dignity because, as was emphasized by De Moretta, he enjoyed the 
support of his relatives and was a staunch adversary of the Order of 
Hindiyya. To ensure a livelihood for Yüsuf during his suspension, it was 
decided that Mikhä”il would concede three-quarters of the income of 
the patriarchal see to him. These decisions of the Propaganda were an- 
nounced in letters to the muträns, the Maronite notables Sa‘d al-Khuürï 
and Sim'an al-Bitär (the mudabbirs of Yüsuf al-Shihäb) and the sheiks 
al-Khäzin and Hubaysh.” 

The majority of the Khäzin sheiks (awlaäd Abr Qänsawh and Abï Na- 
sif) now supported the patriarch against their relative Mikhaïl. In an 
undated letter to the French king Louis XVI, signed by ten sheiks of the 
branches awläd Abri Näsif, Abï Qänsawh and Abr Kan‘än Qays, they 
asked for mediation on behalf of the patriarch against the Papal envoy, 
the “rebellious” muträns and the Baladi monks. According to them, 
Mikhä”1l was incapable of handling the affairs and let himself be led by 
the Baladi monks. Another letter to the King with the same intention 
was signed by 37 Khäzin sheiks. Initially, they had acclaimed the foun- 
dation of the Order of Hindiyya, and several women of their family had 
joined the Order. By now, however, their enthusiasm for the Order had 


7 Seven decrees: C.P., vol. 135, ff. 368-393, 394-416; Moretta to Prop. (1775), id. 
pp. 47-53; report de Babiano (1779), 1d., pp. 53-57; Istifan to Pope (1777), id., pp. 59-60; 
Istifan to Pope (1777), 1d., pp. 61-63; id., p. 80; Moretta to Pope (1774), Fahd, Tarikh, 
vol. 5, pp. 326-330; ‘Aqil to Pope (1774), id., pp. 330-331; ‘Aqil to A. al-Ahad (1777), 
id., p. 348; Diyäb to Prop. (1778), id., pp. 349-350. 

® Moretta to Prop. (1775), ‘Abbüd (1911), p. 52; Castelli to Istifän (1779), id., pp. 
65-67; verdict Prop. (1779), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 5, p. 264; Anaissi (1911), p. 412; Bull. 
Pont., App. pp. 253, 259, 279; ‘Risoluzion:’, C.P., vol. 136, ff. 672-674. 
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cooled, and their wish to have Yüsuf Istifän reinstated as patriarch had 
overcome their support for Hindiyya.” 

In 1780, the Papal envoy De Moretta presided over a council in May- 
füuq, which endorsed the Papal decree, abolished Hindiyya’s Order of 
the Sacred Heart and ordained that the possessions of the patriarchal see 
be put at the disposal of the vice-patriarch. Three muträns refused to 
participate in the council because they opposed the acceptance of the 
decree, arguing that it would only cause disorder and injustice within 
the community. This view was also adopted by the Khäzin sheiks, who 
sent a letter to the Pope, requesting him to withdraw the decree, which 
they thought superfluous after the adoption of the regulations of the 
Lebanese Council. Furthermore, it was stated that the council of Mayfuüq 
had been convened under pressure from the Shihäb emir. The suspended 
patriarch rejected the decisions of the council of Mayfüq, although he was 
prepared to hand the possessions of the patriarchal see over to Mikha- 
11, provided that the latter paid the debts that rested on them. After the 
mediation of the Khäzin sheiks the administration of the estate was en- 
trusted to Antün Muhäsib and some of the Khäzin sheiks.”? 

At this point a change occurred in the Vatican’s perception of the 
conflict. Apparently the information provided by De Moretta was no 
longer trusted and the protestations in favour of Yüsuf Istifan began to 
be taken seriously. In a speech before the Propaganda in 1781 Cardinal 
Antonelli declared that the hopes of the Vatican to have order restored 
by a swift implementation of the decrees had been futile. It had become 
clear that the vice-patriarch had not responded adequately to the require- 
ments of his delicate task, and that he lacked the necessary support. One 
of the grievances against Mikhä”1l was his adamant refusal to pay Yüsuf 
his rightful allowance. For three years Yüsuf had received nothing. 
Under pressure from the Khäzin sheiks, especially those of Ghustä, 


7 Khäzin sheiks to Louis XVI (n.d.), ‘Abbüd (1911), pp. 69-72; Khaäzin sheiks to ?, 
id., p. 80; ‘Abbüd (1909), vol. 2, p. 352; the Khäzin girls who had been frantic supporters 
of Hindiyya now complained that they were treated worse than their Aleppine ‘sisters’; 
Arm. Patriarch to Prop. (23-6-1752), C.P., vol. 113, ff. 57-58; Muträns to Prop. (18-6- 
1752), 1d. f. 160; Tiriziya al-Khaäzin to Prop. (n.d.), id., 187, Khaäzins to Prop. (n.d.), 
S.C./Mar, vol. 8, f. 575; awl. À. Qänsawh to Prop. (n.d.), id., vol. 13, f. 408; Khaäzins 
to Prop. (23-6-1780), C.P., vol. 138, f. 483; Mikhaïl wanted to transfer the three monas- 
teries belonging to ex-Hindiyya nuns to the Baladi Order, Fadil to Prop. (n.d.), id., vol. 
138, f. 459. 

7 Report Istifan to Prop. (1781), ‘Abbüd (1911), p. 92; Istifän to Prop. (17827), id., 
p. 172; Istifän to Prop. (1781), id., 128-134; id., p. 114-116, 135; muträns to Prop. 
(1780), Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 5, p. 267; Khaäzin sheiks to Pope (1778), id., pp. 268-269; 
Hefele, pp. 288-296. 
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Mikhä”1l paid 200 qurüsh to Yüsuf in 1779. In 1783, however, Antonelli 
ordered him to pay him another 600 q. for the current year and the same 
amount for each following year.” 

In 1783, the Propaganda decided that Yüsuf Istifän should be restored 
in principle to the patriarchate, provided that he sign a declaration of 
repentance. Yüsuf refused to meet this condition, reportedly causing great 
distress in Mount Lebanon. Sheik Sad al-Khuriï, the Maronite mudabbir 
of emir Yüsuf, then called a meeting of the clergy and the notables. Al- 
though he invited only three sheiks, twenty appeared, including ten Kha- 
zin sheiks of the bayts awläad Abr Qänsawh and awläd Tarbayh. Petitions 
were drafted asking the Propaganda for the rehabilitation of Yüsuf Istifan, 
and documents were signed which were to underline the restored unity 
within the Maronite community. However, from another source it be- 
comes clear that this reconciliation was for appearances only, and that 
it had been achieved only under heavy pressure. In 1784 some Khäzin 
sheiks, Mikhä”1l al-Khäzin, and the muträns Jibra’1l Mubärak, Mikhaä- 
"11 Fädil and Arsäniyüs Shukri sent a petition to the Propaganda, claiming 
that the decree of 1783 was contrary to the principles of ecclesiastical 
freedom and a “thousand years old tradition”. Nevertheless, Yüsuf Istifän 
was reinstated in 1784. Mikhä”il showed him his respect, while the awläd 
Abi Näsif and awlad Abi Nawfal al-Khäzin expressed their gratitude in 
letters to Rome, and asked for an arrangement to provide for the mainte- 
nance of their daughters who had left Hindiyya’s Order.” 

After his rehabilitation Yuüsuf convened a council in ‘Ayn Shagiq. To 
strengthen his position against his opponents, he decided to involve the 
Maronite notables in the proceedings and asked them to present to the 
council their wishes regarding the nomination of muträns and, after 
the suppression of the Order of Hindiyya, the status of Dayr Sayyidat 
Bkirkt. A large number of prominent families, among whom the awlad 
Abi Näsif, the awläd Abr Qänsawh and the awläd Tarbayh, sent the 
council a list of twelve demandés, the most important of which were, 


7 Tagrir Antonelli (1781), ‘Abbüd (1911), pp. 136-137; Moretta to Istifän (1780), 
id., pp. 125-126; Istifan to al-Khüri (?), id., p. 141; Istifän to Prop. (17827), 1d., p. 164; 
Antonelli to Mikhä’il (1782), id., p. 175-176. 

7 Tawdüsiyüs to Prop. (?), ‘Abbüd (1911), p. 174; Antonelli to Mikhaïl (1782), id., 
p. 175; Tiyyän to Istifän (1782), 1d., p. 183; muträns, Khäzin sheiks, al-Khüri to Prop. 
(1784), id., pp. 189-191; Tiyyan to prop. (1784), 1d., p. 198; report Antonelli (1784), id., 
204; id., p. 195; Khäzin sheiks to Prop. (1784), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 5, pp. 279-280; Bull. 
Pont., App., p. 279; Mikh. al-Khäzin, 3 muträns, 3 superior-generals and 12 Khäzin 
sheiks to Prop. (15-3-1784), C.P., vol. 142, ff. 97-102; letters about the livelihood of ex- 
Hindiyya Khaäzin girls (17883; 1787), S.C., vol. 12, f. 191; vol. 13, f. 280. 
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firstly: Dayr Sayyidat Bkirki was to be recognized as a patriarchal see, 
together with Dayr Qannübin; secondly, all muträns and the patriarch 
would settle in Dayr Bkirkï, thirdly, the ‘ushür were to be brought to- 
gether in Dayr Bkirkï, fourthly, monasteries were to be placed under the 
exclusive authority of their abbot. The council approved these demandés, 
on the condition that the notables refrained from interfering with muträan 
nominations and church affairs in general. This arrangement, moreover, 
would have to be endorsed by emir Yüsuf al-Shihäb. These conditions 
were rejected by the notables, who argued that their interference had 
been permitted by the Lebanese Council. Their petitions were included 
in the proceedings of the council.” 

As was to be expected, the decisions of the council of ‘Ayn Shaqiq 
were denounced by the Propaganda, and shortly afterwards the Melkite 
muträn Jirmänüs Adam was appointed special envoy to preside over 
another council. Firstly, he was asked to deal with the still lingering 
question of the allowance for Yüsuf Istifän during h1s suspension. Cardi- 
nal Antonelli expressed his regret that Mikhä”ïl, in spite of the instruc- 
tions from the Propaganda, had still not been granted a diocese. The 
Khäzin sheiks had suggested that Mikhä”ïl be paid an allowance from 
the revenues of the patriarchal see, instead of receiving his own diocese. 
The patriarch had accepted this proposal, which was, however, rejected 
by Mikhä’ïl. After Adam had pronounced his verdict, Mikhä’ïl received 
the diocese of Damascus, in exchange for remitting the arrears. This 
debt, which had in the meantime mounted to a considerable sum, was 
paid by the Khäzin sheiks.* 

In 1790 a council was held in Dayr Sayyidat Bkirki presided over 
by Jirmänüs Adam. The council nullified the decisions taken by the 
council of ‘Ayn Shagqïq, although the right of presentation by the nota- 
bles was maintained. The claim by the Khäzin sheiks that they had the 
privilege of nominating the mutran of Tripoli was rejected by Adam 
who thus confirmed that the privileges of the Khäzins connected to the 
ordination of the muträns were no longer valid.” 


#_A‘yän to council, Fahd (1975), pp. 208, 209, 211; id., pp. 224-225; Hefele, pp. 299- 
301; ‘Abbüd (1909), vol. 2, p. 502. 

#”_ Hefele, p. 303; ‘Abbüd (1911), pp. 212-213; Antonelli to Istifän (1787), Bulaybil, 
al-Mashrig, vol. 51, p. 705; Antonelli to Adam (1787), id., 706; Prop. to Mikhä’il (1787), 
id., p. 697; Khäzin sheiks to Prop. (1787), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 5, pp. 282-284; Report 
Adam (1790), id., p. 292. 

 Hefele, pp. 303-307; Adam to prop. (1790), Fahd, Tärïkh, vol. 5, p. 289; Istruzioni 
Prop. (1796), Anaissi (19/1); Castelli to Moretta (1779), ‘Abbüd (1909), vol. 2, pp. 362- 
363; Acta, vol. 166 (1796), f. 13; id., vol. 163 (1793), ff. 119-121, 153; mutrans pledge 
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The conflicts around the person of Patriarch Yüsuf Istifan have been 
interpreted as a complex clash between the traditional forces within the 
Maronite community and the increased discipline imposed by the Vati- 
can. Yüsuf Istifän 1s seen as a guardian of tradition, as it became mani- 
fest in the emergence of the Order of Hindiyya and an increased pro- 
pensity towards mysticism and popular belief, as opposed to the ortho- 
doxy that was legally imposed by Rome. Yüsuf Istifaän, who energetical- 
ly supported Hindiyya, is thus a tragic victim of conflicting tendencies 
which he was unable to contain or to regulate. A tentative proposal for 
reform by the council of Ghustä in 1768 met with a concerted attempt 
by the Maronite notables to restore or preserve their traditional privile- 
ges, making use of the controversies which divided the clergy. This 
provoked an intensification of the interference of the Vatican, which in 
1790 led to a new defeat of the notables’ efforts to regain their influen- 
ce. 

Acceptance of the demands of the notables in 1790 would have great- 
ly enhanced the position of the Khäzin sheiks, since it meant a rigorous 
centralization of church administration within the boundaries of their 
domain. The apparent radicalness of these demands may obscure the 
dissensions which underlay them. A century of conflicts had driven the 
Khäzin sheiks apart and since Nawfal’s échec at the Lebanese Council 
no single bayt or member of the family could claim ultimate authority, 
leadership or even an intermediary role. As in the case of Tübiya, the 
position of Mikhä”ïl was not based on unrestricted support from his 
family, except perhaps his own bayt, the awlad Abr Nawfal. 

The conflicts occurred in a period of great upheavals in Mount Le- 
banon, caused by the rivalry among the Shihäb emirs, and therefore 
acquired an important political dimension as both parties sought the 
support of contending emirs. The mudabbirs of emir Yüsuf, Sim‘an 
al-Bitär and Sa‘d al-Khüri, played an especially prominent role, advo- 
cating the reinstatement of Yüsuf Istifän, but denouncing the Order of 
Hindiyya. Yüsuf Istifaän obtained the support of Sid Ahmad and Ismä‘l 
Shihäb, too, who, moreover, attempted to rehabilitate Hindiyya. In this 
complicated situation, Yüsuf Istifan apparently asked the Khäzin sheiks 


their obedience, S.C./Mar., vol. 14 (1789-1797), f. 110; Mikhä'ïl al-Khäzin was eventual- 
ly appointed gadi by Bashir al-Shihäb; claims by the Khäzins to Trip.: Qar’ ali (1929-32), 
al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 5, no. 4, pp. 250-251; awläad Abt Näsif to Prop. (25-9-1781), 
C.P., vol. 139, ff. 553-556; declarations from the population of the diocese, and other 
documents (1762, 1787, 1791) in KHAI. 

® Defense of Hindiyya (1784), in: Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 5, pp. 366 ff; there is a volumi- 
nous file on Hindiy ya in the archives of the Propaganda, which deserves a separate study. 
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to intercede on his behalf with al-Jazzär in Acre against emir Yüsuf, in 
exchange for a promise to accept their wishes concerning the ordination 
of muträns. Istifan allegedly paid 200 purses to al-Jazzär to check the 
aspirations of emir Yüsuf.” 

Some significant new factors emerged on the side of the notables. 
Firstly, it is not without relevance that in this period the Khäzin bayt 
of Züq Mikha”ïl (awläd Tarbayh) seems to have interfered in church 
matters for the first time. Secondly, the two mudabbirs of Yüsuf al- 
Sh1häb, the sheiks Sa‘d al-Khüri and Sim'än al-Bitär, assumed a promi- 
nent and explicit role trying to control both the conflicts within the 
Maronite community and the relations between the community and the 
Shihäb emir. These two developments should not be seen as mere co- 
incidence, but as structural changes within the network of relations 
between the notables and the church. Both the awläd Tarbayh and the 
two mudabbirs represented forces which had emerged from the sidelines 
of the traditional social structure dominated by the core bayts of the 
Khäzin family. 

Apparently, after the conflicts over Yusuf Istifan the majority of the 
Khäzin sheiks considered 1t to be in their interests for order to be re- 
stored, as opposed to the more precarious option of continued opposition 
to the reforms. This may partly have been the result of the influence of 
the awläd Tarbayh from Züq Mikhä”ïl, who by now had possibly be- 
come one of the richest branches of the family and who, moreover, did 
not have the same vested interests in church affairs as the three main 
bayts. The awläd Tarbayh had no Maronite monasteries in their domain 
except Dayr al-Ziyära in ‘Ayn Türä, which was supervised by Jesuit 
missionaries and which played a minor role in the church administration 
and the power struggles within the hierarchy. Apart from this, they did 
not have any protégés among the clergy who were protagonists of tradi- 
tional interests. 

If there was something like a reform process, it was put to a severe 
test by the eventful patriarchate of Yüsuf Istifan. According to the 
chronicler Shaybän al-Khäzin, the Papal envoy Jirmänüs Adam played 


# Squillace to Prop. (10-12-1784), S.C./Mar., vol. 12, ff. 458-459, 467; id. (10-10- 
1781), S.C./Mar., vol. 11, f. 424; Yus. al-Duwayhi to Prop. (15-4-1780), id., vol. 11, f. 
26, Squillace to Prop. (10-10-1781), 1d., vol. 11, f. 424; Y. Istifan to Prop. (30-3-1779), 
id., vol. 10, f. 514; Robert to Prop. (13-4-1779), 1d., vol. 10, f. 436 see also: Sup. Karim 
al-Tin to Prop. (27-8-1784), 1d., vol. 12, f. 370; Squillace to Prop. (12-11-1784), id., vol. 
12, f. 456; Y. al-Shihäb to Prop. (1-7-1785), id., vol. 2, f. 438; Ra’ïs Amm Bal to Prop. 
(3-12-1777) C.P., vol. 136, f. 382; Bitar to Prop. (10 adhar 1788), id., vol. 139, f. 533; 
Khäzins to Prop. (n.d.), S.C./Mar., vol. 13, f. 181. 
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an important role in restoring discipline among the Maronite clergy at 
the close of the 18th century. He contributed to the solution of the con- 
flict between Patriarch Yüsuf Istifän and Mikhä”ïl al-Khäzin, and led the 
council of 1790 which reconfirmed the regulations of the Lebanese 
Council and thwarted the efforts of the Maronite notables to obstruct the 
reforms. Notwithstanding the personal contribution of Adam, it should 
be noted that some of the deep-rooted sources for the conflicts that had 
afflicted the community during the 18th century had to a certain extent 
lost their acuteness. Firstly, a continual source of tension had been re- 
moved by the formal partition of the Lebanese Order and the incorpora- 
tion of the Order into the church administration by the councils of 1768, 
1773 and 1790. Secondly, the conflicts involving the collection of the 
“‘ushür and Hindiyya’s Order had demonstrated that the Vatican did not 
fear energetically intervening in Maronite affairs in order to further the 
implementation of the reform proposals. By now, church affairs were 
no longer exclusively the realm of the Maronite clergy and notables, but 
were part of the broader framework of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In spite of this comparative peace, tensions were by no means over. 
Shortly after his reinstallation, Patriarch Yuüsuf Istifän consecrated two 
muträns in order to strengthen his faction, Yüsuf al-Tiyyän, who had 
played an intermediary role in the relations between Istifän and Rome, 
and Yuhannä al-Hilü. This immediately provoked protests from the 
majority of the Khäzin sheiks, who had not been consulted. Apart from 
this, there were contesting claims to the diocese of Beirut. These sprang 
from an order by al-Jazzär in 1779 that the Maronite muträn of Beirut, 
Mikha”ïl Fädil, immediately take up residence in the town. If he refused 
to do so, the Maronite church in Beirut would be converted into a mos- 
que. Mikhä”il Fädil, however, refused adamantly, in spite of the insis- 
tence of the Khäzin sheiks. Thereupon the Khäzins and Yüsuf Istifan 
arranged that the diocese of Beirut be allocated to Yüsuf Najm (or 
“Nujaym”), who was consecrated in 1779, after Fädil had allegedly 
renounced his claims. 


5 Istifän to murträns (1764), ‘Abbüd, dhayl, pp. 27-29, 33; id., pp. 6-9; on the coun- 
cils, see: Hefele, pp. 274-313; Fahd (1975). Bulaybil, al-Mashrig, vol. 51, pp. 404-405; 
id., al-Mashriq, vol. 52, p. 34; Shartüni, al-Mashriq, vol. 46, p. 448; Hefele, p. 304; Sh. 
al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 3, p. 534. 

# Documents on this issue: S.C./Mar., vol. 11, f. 365, vol. 10, f. 632; id., vol. 10, 
ff. 632-635; Khaäzins to Prop. (2-6-1787), id., vol. 13, f. 310; ‘Ragioni’ (18-3-1782), C.P., 
vol. 139, ff. 454-459; Jumayyil had to sign a document upon his ordination, promising 
that he would pay 50 q. on top of his ‘ushür, and that he would accept the resolutions 
of the council of ‘Ayn Shagiq, Jumayyil to Prop. (2-2-1787), S.C./Mar., vol. 13, f. 207. 
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As Yüsuf Istifan was suspended at that time, the legal status of Yüsuf 
Najm remained dubious, and Fädil kept insisting on his rights, using his 
influence as a member of a rich Beiruti family. The conflict simmered 
until 1786, when an agreement was reached. Fädil would retain the 
diocese for a payment of an ‘ushr of 450 q. (previously 300 q.), 150 of 
which would be handed to Naym for his livelihhood. This agreement 
carried the approval of the Khäzins, but when Najm was ordained mu- 
trän of Damascus the next year, they again protested, claiming that the 
patriarch had failed to consult them and that the diocese had been pro- 
mised to Mikha’1l al-Khäzin.’ 

The conflicts were still unresolved when in 1793 Mikhaïl Fadil suc- 
ceeded Istifan. Fadil died in 1795, before he received the pallium. Sub- 
sequently, Filibüs al-Jumayyil was elected, allegedly after pressure from 
emir Bashir al-Shihäb and his mudabbir. The election of Jumayyil was 
opposed by the mutrans al-Tiyyän, al-Hilü, Najm and Bülus Istifän, who 
complained that the patriarch had bribed the emir and had delegated the 
affairs of the patriarchal see to his relatives. Moreover, he had granted 
the diocese of Beirut, still claimed by Najm, to muträn Mikha”il Fadil, 
the nephew of his namesake, and had consecrated Iqlimüs (Istifän) al- 
Khäzin before his election had been confirmed by Rome. In turn, Ju- 
mayyil accused al-Tiyyän of having consecrated Jirmänüs al-Khäzin 
without his consent. To strengthen his position against the dissident 
muträns, Jumayyil presented a list of twelve propositions to Rome, for 
confirmation by the Propaganda. These propositions included: a. a rejec- 
tion of the claims of the refractory muträns to the diocese of Beirut 
(Najm) and to the revenues of the patriarchal residence; b. a termination 
of the intrigues against his authority and pledges of obedience; c. the 
authority of the patriarch concerning majma's and verdicts should not 
be contested; d. monasteries should come under the jurisdiction of the 
muträn of the diocese. Jumayyil died in 1796, before the response of 
the Propaganda and the pallium could reach him.” 

Tensions resurfaced with the election of Patriarch Yüsuf al-Tiyyaän, 
which was opposed by the majority of the Khäzin sheiks and the Khäzin 
mutrans, Who claimed that, again, the election had taken place under 


# Agreement between Fadil and Najm (1786), S.C./Mar., vol. 13, ff. 161-162, see 
also awläd Abï Nawfal to Prop. (?), 1d., vol. 7, ff. 77-79. 

#& Khazins to Prop. (2-6-1787), S.C./Mar., vol. 13, f. 310; Muträns to Prop. (1795), 
id., vol. 14, ff. 477-479; Tiyyan to Prop. (8-11-1795), 1d., ff. 437-439; Müsä to Prop. 
(1800), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 5, p. 57; request confirmation Jumayyal (1795), 1d., p. 302; 
Jumayyal to Prop. (1795), id., pp. 406 ff., 478 ff; Acta, vol. 166 (1796), X, f. 22; S.C./ 
Mar., vol. 14, ff. 395, 411, 414, 443, 447-449, 468. 
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pressure from emir Bashir and his mudabbirs. In 1800 the Khäzin sheïks 
sent a letter to the Propaganda expressing their dissatisfaction with the 
behaviour of al-Tiyyän, who was accused of acting contrary to the rules, 
usurping church properties, arbitrarily discharging clergymen, appropria- 
ting money and inciting discord. The anti-Tiyyän faction was joined by 
papal envoy Luigi Gandolf, who settled in Mount Lebanon in 1807 to 
revive the reform process. According to him, the patriarch did not meet 
the required moral standards of behaviour, mixed in matters of secular 
government, practiced simony, and stirred up discord among the nota- 
bles. He advised al-Tiyyän to retire. This he did in 1808.° 

The above shows that the Khäzin sheiks by no means acquiesced in 
the setbacks they suffered in holding on to their influence in clerical 
affairs. In fact, as Gandolfi noted, as their secular authority gradually 
diminished, they sought to compensate this by tightening their grip on 
the clergy. At the close of the 18th century, the Khäzins were still repre- 
sented among the clergy by three muträns: Jirmänüs al-Khäzin (Qays 
ibn Raämih ibn Haydar, Damascus), who acted as papal envoy until his 
death in 1806; Istifan al-Khäzin (Sahhäb ibn Hadifa ibn ‘Abd al-Mälik; 
1749-1830), who succeeded Jirmänüs and supervised Dayr Mär Yuüsuf 
Balluna, a wagf founded by his uncle ‘Abd al-Saläm; and Ighnätiyüs al- 
Khäzin (Efendi ibn Diyab ibn Junblät; Tripoli), who was a member of 
the Baladi Order. In 1805 Antün al-Khäzin (Näyif ibn Nawfal ibn Husn) 
was ordained muträn sharafr, in 1808 he received the diocese Baalbek. 
In addition to these, one member of the Khäzin family became promi- 
nent in the Baladi Order, Sim‘än al-Khäzin (Ibn Sälim ibn Junblät), who 
was appointed mudabbir several times and served two terms as superior- 
general (1799-1802; 1805-1808). In 1794 Jirmänüs, Istifan and Sim'an 
drew up a document pledging to support each other and to secure offices 
for each other within the clergy. The agreement was endorsed by two 
sheiks of the awlad Abt Näsif. If he ever became patriarch, Jirmänüs 
promised Ighnätiyüs to transfer the diocese of Tripoli to him, and to 
exempt him from the ‘ushür for a period of two years. Moreover, after 
the abdication of al-Tiyyän, according to Gandolfi, the Khäzin sheiks 
hatched a plot to have Sim'an al-Khäzin elected patriarch. The plot, 


# Khaäzin sheiks to Prop. (1800), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 5, p. 306; id., pp. 309, 311, 312, 
401; Müsä to Qardähi (1796), id., p. 418; id. (1796), id., p. 422; Khäzins to Prop. (1801), 
Acta, vol. 169 (1801), f. 95a; documents on al-Tiyyän: S.C./Mar., vol. 15, ff. 260 ff., 275; 
Gandolfi to Prop. (3-10-1807), id., f. 342; id. (22-10-1808), id., vol. 15, ff. 363-364; id. 
(21-11-1807), id., vol. 15, ff. 344-346; id. (25-9-1809), id., vol. 15, ff. 462-463; Khäzin 
sheiks to Prop. (15-3-1789), id., vol. 14, ff. 30-31; id. (n.d.), id., vol. 2, ff. 588-589. 
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which involved the Khäzin muträns and muträn Bulaybil of Cyprus, who 
was promised a yearly allowance from the patriarchal see, was thwarted 
by Gandolfi, who threatened to punish the participants severely. Even- 
tually Yuhannä al-Hilü was elected, the only one capable of continuing 
the reform process according to Gandoif.” 

À number of the sheiks’ grievances against al-Tiyyän may have been 
connected with his efforts to resuscitate the reform process, or, at least, 
to consider measures to implement the reforms associated with the admi- 
nistration of monasteries. In this al-Tiyyan was followed by his succes- 
sor Yüsuf al-Hilü, who also met with opposition from the Khaäzins. 
Under pressure from the Propaganda, emir Bashir and the Dahdäh and 
Junblät sheiks, al-Hilü agreed to convene a council in al-Luwayza in 
1818, which is usually seen as a decisive breakthrough in the reform 
process, as it succeeded in initiating a reform project concerning the 
administration of monasteries, in spite of the resistance of the majority 
of the Khäzins. 


4,5 CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The turbulent events which the Maronite church witnessed in the course 
of the 18th century can be fitted into a pattern which was shaped by 
both external and internal factors. Three main controversies can be dis- 
cerned: firstly, the increased interference of the Vatican in Maronite 
affairs created a split between the factions favouring or opposing reform. 
The tensions concerned not only the church administration, but also 
spiritual matters, as is illustrated by the affair of Hindiyya. Some see 
Hindiyya’s Order as a manifestation of popular belief among the Maro- 
nites, which was frustrated by the wish of the Vatican to impose its 
authority; secondly, the growing influence of the Lebanese Order shook 
the power balance within the Maronite clergy, as it became an important 
element in factional strife; thirdly, from the beginning of the 18th centu- 
ry, the Khaäzin sheiïks became increasingly divided and failed to secure 
their predominant position within the church by a unified stand. 


%° Gandolfi to Prop. (25-7-1809), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, ff. 462-463; agreement Iqlimüs, 
Jirmänüs and Sim‘an al-Khaäzin (2-9-1794), id., vol. 14, ff. 477-479; Gandolfi to Prop. 
(21-11-1807), id., vol. 15, ff. 344-346; id. (22-10-1808), 1d., vol. 15, f. 363; letter from 
the Khäzins about al-Tiyyän (1806) in KHA1; Khäzins to Prop. (n.d.), 1d., vol. 1, f. 585; 
Mur. to Prop. (1795), id., vol. 14, f. 479; agreement Jirm./Ighn. (1795), 1d., vol. 14, f. 
477, Khazins to Prop. (2-6-1787), 1d., vol. 13, f. 312; awl. A. Näsif and A. Nawfal to 
Patr. (12-4-1806), KHAI. 
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It should be noted that the first two factors were an expression of the 
increasing interaction of the Maronite community with external forces, 
represented by the efforts of the Vatican to incorporate the Maronite 
church into the framework of the Mother Church, and by the initiatives 
taken by the Maronite community of Aleppo to revive monasticism in 
Mount Lebanon. This is confirmed by the confilicts over Patriarch Yüsuf 
Istifan which focused, firstly, on the recognition of the authority of the 
Vatican and the reforms of the Lebanese Council, and, secondly, on the 
Order of the Sacred Heart founded by Hindiyya, which was sponsored 
by the Maronites of Aleppo. The increasing importance of external fac- 
tors shows that from the end of the 17th century onwards the Maronite 
community as a whole was no longer isolated and had become incorpo- 
rated into wider cultural and social patterns. 

What were the consequences of this development for the internal so- 
cial structure of the Maronite community and, especially, for the rela- 
tions between the Khaäzins and the church? Firstly, as has been said 
above, in the 18th century the Khäzin family cannot be regarded as a 
unified faction. Some branches of the family sought to utilize the oppor- 
tunities provided by external factors in order to enhance their influence 
in ecclesiastical matters, while others saw these factors as a threat to 
their vested interests. Secondiy, the discord among the sheiks was reflec- 
ted in their support for separate, often rivalling prelates, who could 
belong to opposing factions as far as their response to the reform propo- 
sals, or to the Lebanese Order or Hindiyya was concerned. As the re- 
form proposals were explicitly aimed at reducing lay influence in church 
administration, efforts were made to reconcile these differences in order 
to have the traditional lay privileges restored. However, the interests of 
the various branches of the family did not converge any more. In fact, 
extension of the influence of one branch could result in loss of influence 
for another branch. Therefore, it was relatively easy for the Vatican to 
have the regulations abolishing lay privileges reconfirmed in 1790. 

The relations between the Khäzins and the Vatican were not only 
determined by intervention from outside Mount Lebanon. In the course 
of the 18th century, shifts occurred within the social structure of the 
Maronite community that affected the traditional preeminence of the 
Khaäzin sheiks and their position as patrons of the church. In fact, their 
discord was a symptom of their declining secular power, which was 
accelerated by the many upheavals at the end of the century. Moreover, 
the occupation of Jubayl and al-Batrün by Yüsuf al-Sh1häb opened up 
new prospects for the Maronite community and, particularly, for new 
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groups Within the community. Thus, the increasing interference of the 
Maronite mudabbirs of Yüsuf and Bashir al-Shihäb tended to counterba- 
lance the traditional influence of the Khäzins. This became especially 
clear during the conflict over Yüsuf Istifän, which not only had an ideo- 
logical, or ecclesiastical dimension, but also a political dimension. The 
Khäzins sought to compensate for their loss of political influence by 
strengthening their grip on the church and the clergy, but they were 
generally unable to prevent the disintegration of the structure which 
supported their privileges, and the emergence of a new structure which 
included new components, such as the Maronite mudabbirs and the 
Lebanese Order, and which was to some extent the result of responses 
to external forces. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


MARONITE WAQPFS IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


The relations between the Khäzin sheiks and the Maronite clergy, which 
have been discussed in the previous chapter, were to a large extent in- 
fluenced by the mutual, and sometimes contradictory, interests in the 
exploitation of clerical possessions. Maronite religious foundations in 
Mount Lebanon occurred in a complex legal framework, which reflected 
the position of the Maronite community vis-à-vis the Ottoman environ- 
ment and the Druze and Shïite neighbours. Partly due to this complex 
context, the practice of Maronite wagfs was shaped by Islamic and Otto- 
man regulations only to a limited extent, as described in chapter one. 
This chapter will focus on some of the legal and practical aspects of 
Maronite wagfs as they evolved in the 18th century, and especially on 
the relations between the Khäzin sheiks and some of the autonomous 
monasteries in Kisrawän in the 17th and 18th centuries. In this context 
the term ‘“autonomous” does not refer to a form of independence from 
lay patronage, but, on the contrary, to the fact that they were supervised 
by lay patrons and were not part of the broader framework provided by 
the Maronite monastic order, the Lebanese Order. Four monasteries with 
specific connections With the Khäzin family will be singled out as exam- 
ples of the various types of foundations: Dayr Sayyidat Taämish, Dayr 
Mar Sarkis wa-Bäkhüs, Dayr Sayyidat al-B1zäz and Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa. 
These cases will serve as examples of the various ways in which the 
relations between the Khäzins and the monasteries in Kisrawän evolved. 

The practices concerning religious foundations in Kisrawän in the 
17th and 18th century were largely shaped by custom, and it seems only 
natural that they were incorporated into the initiatives to reform the 
organization of the church. Thus, at the Lebanese Council, regulations 
were introduced which were intended to formalize the status of the mo- 
nasteries, the relations between the monasteries and their lay patrons, 
and the authority of prelates over ecclesiastical possessions. In section 
5.3 of this chapter these regulations and the way they affected wagf 
practice will be discussed. 
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5.1 MARONITE WAQFS 


Until the 17th century, the clerical properties of the Maronites in Mount 
Lebanon were largely confined to the core area of the community in 
Jabbat Bsharri. In this period the material interests of the church and the 
monasteries were small, and the upkeep of religious structures and, for 
instance, the taxation of estates was arranged by ad hoc agreements with 
the local Shuite overlords. This decentralization of authority, which was 
of course due to the isolated territory of the Maronites, meant that the 
direct administrators, the Hamäda mugaddams, gradually acquired finan- 
cial interests in the clerical possessions in their domain, especially the 
patriarchal see in Qannübin, and that they refused to remain aloof from 
rivalries in the church hierarchy. 

The establishment of the Khäzin administration in Kisrawän heralded 
an important change in the practice of the founding and exploitation of 
Maronite church property. Initially, the Khäzins, too, had had to deal 
with their Shiite neighbours in the area and with the official ban of the 
building of churches in the Ottoman Empire. The erection of a church 
in Haräjil in 1671 had to be arranged with the local Mataäwila, who 
stipulated that the altar be directed to the south; that there be no bells; 
and that the church not be named “kanïsat Haräjil”, or “Sayyidat Ha- 
rail”. If the conditions were met, the Matäwila promised to support the 
building of the church. Although the position of the Khäzin sheiks be- 
came increasingly strengthened in the first decades of the 17th century, 
in 1635 the construction of Dayr Mär Shalitä, near Ghustä, met with 
resistance from the Sunni chiefs of the Sayfa family. Likewise, in 1647 
the Sunni community of Beirut protested against the alleged construction 
of a church in ‘Ajaltün by Abü Nawfal al-Khäzin. Abü Nawfal denied 
the allegation that the structure represented a church and was given the 
right of the matter by the Hanafite qadi. These frictions gradually disap- 
peared as the Khäzins became the predominant authority in Kisrawan 
and succeeded in turning the domain into a structural part of the territory 
controlled by the Maronites.! 

Although the founding of Maronite wagfs was certainly not exceptio- 
nal in the 17th century, no clear definition of procedures seems to have 
been formulated. Evidence suggests that the founding of wagfs was 
subject to the authorization of the patriarch as well as the mugata‘ajrs, 


! Hattünï, pp. 76, 82; Harfüsh, al-Mashriq, vol. 5, p. 298; Zughayyib, pp. 20-21; see 
also a waqgf (1094/1682) endorsed by Yusuf Hamäda, KHA1. 
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although this shared responsibility was not formalized and exceptions 
certainly may have occurred. 

In the 17th century a gradual shift in the character and function of 
waqgfs can be perceived. As the consolidation of the administration of 
the Khäzin sheiks in Kisrawän amounted to a gradual “colonization” or 
“Maronitization” of the area, the founding of churches and monasteries 
aimed to provide religious services for the immigrant Maronite popula- 
tion. In this way wagfs were not merely an expression of piety, but 
became an important element in the mechanism of strengthening the 
secular administrative power of the Khäzins. Newly founded monastic 
estates contributed to the expansion of the lands under cultivation and 
attracted peasant families from elsewhere. As the foundations eventually 
ended up largely beyond the scope of Ottoman legal supervision, specifi- 
cally Maronite practices related to waqfs evolved, which were mainly 
based on the socio-economic demands imposed by the exploitation of 
the domain. This practice, in turn, served the Khäzins’ material interests 
vis-à-vis their overlords, as the wagfs under their authority were pro- 
tected against confiscation and thus strengthened their claims to the 
revenues of parts of their domain. In several respects, waqf properties 
became a mainstay of the Khäzins’ authority, both in the economic and 
in the ideological sense. 

The development of specific practices under the wing of the Khäzin 
administration meant that the influence of the Hanafite and Ottoman 
regulations diminished. However, it remained in the interests of both the 
Khäzins and the church to be able to have transactions and practices 
enforced by the broader administrative framework, consisting of Druze 
and Sunni mugäta‘ajt families and the Ottoman authorities, and, not 
surprisingly, a tendency towards the adaptation of juridical practices to 
the dominant legal system can be perceived. Thus, although documents 
were recorded and registered without the intervention of Sunni ulema, 
they nevertheless conformed to Hanafite directives for the drafting of 
official documents, and did not essentially differ from documents drafted 
by Sunnis or others. This, of course, indicates the lack of a specifically 
Maronite chancellory tradition, but also shows the integration of the 
Maronites in a wider legal and socio-economic environment. 


? Hattünt, pp. 10, 136-137, 189; Sh. al-Khäzin, al-Mashrig, vol. 5, p. 119; Daryän, 
pp. 207-208; see also the case of Dayr Sayyidat Tämïsh, chapter 5.2.1. 
* See especially Ebied/Young, pp. 2, 13-16, 18. 
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5.2 “AUTONOMOUS” MONASTERIES 
IN THE 17TH AND 1S8TH CENTURIES 


As has been indicated above, in the 17th century the establishment of 
the Khäzin family in Kisrawän was associated with renewed activity in 
the field of wagfs. Firstly, churches were founded in the new home 
villages of the Khäzins, such as Ballüna (1600), ‘Ajaltün (1647;1680) 
and Ghustä (1689); secondly, monasteries were erected for the foreign 
missionaries who settled in Kisrawän in this period with the help of the 
Khäzin sheiks, in ‘Ayn Türä (Jesuits; 1652) and Ghustä (Franciscans; 
1681); thirdly, some important monasteries were founded under the 
supervision of the Khäzins, which acquired estates of considerable size 
and became centres of the ecclesiastical organization. As will be ex- 
plained below, it was not always clear to what extent the Khäzins should 
be seen as founders, participants in the foundation, benefactors, or mere 
supervisors in their function as mugäta‘ajis. In most cases no unambi- 
guous foundation acts were drafted and in the course of history Khäzin 
authority, even without a clear definition, became more or less self-evi- 
dent. Eventually, when conflicts arose, this ambiguity led to difficulties 
or even to the impossibility of unravelling the respective rights of the 
interested parties. 


5.2.1 Dayr Sayyidat Tämish 


Dayr Sayyidat Taämish was founded in Sähil al-Qaäti, Kisrawän, in 1673 
by Jibra”ïl al-Blüzänt, muträn of Aleppo, with the support of sheik Abü 
Nawfal al-Khäzin and with donations from the diocese of Aleppo. The- 
se three participants were to remain involved in the fate of the monaste- 
ry until it was handed over to the Lebanese Order in 1727. The monas- 
tery was intended to be kept under the administration of the muträan of 
Aleppo, and in fact remained to some extent dependent on gifts from 
the Maronites of Aleppo. With the distribution of Kisrawän among the 
sons of Abü Nawfal in 1679, the monastery came under the administra- 
tion of the awlad Abri Näsïf, who, moreover, claimed the privilege of 
nominating the muträn of Aleppo. In 1705, after the death of Jibra’ïl 
al-Blüzänt, they used their influence to secure the consecration of his 


* Monasteries in Kisrawän founded in the 17th century: Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza, 
Dayr Mär Yuhannä Harräsh, Dayr Mär Shalitä, Dayr Sayyidat Tamish, Dayr Mär Sarkiïs 
wa-Bäkhüs; for a survey of Khäzin wagfs, see: Sh. al-Khäzin, al-Mashriq, vol. 4, 974- 
976; 1d., al-Mashriq, vol. 5, 115-117. 
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cousin Mikhä”ïl to the diocese of Aleppo and as superior of Dayr Say- 
yidat Tamish. In 1714 emir Haydar al-Sh1häb detached the area of Sa- 
hil al-Qätr° from the Khäzin domain and added it to the domains of the 
Billama” emirs of al-Matn, with the exception of the monastic estate 
of Dayr Tämish. While the monastery itself remained under the jurisdic- 
tion of the awläd Abï Näsïf, the landed possessions of Dayr Sayyidat 
Tämish were divided between Züq al-Kharräb, in the domain of the 
awläd Abt Näsif al-Khäzin, and Bayt Shabäb, which was part of the 
domain of the Billama's. The division likewise applied to the mirt tax 
obligations. 

The exploitation of the monastery and its estate was complicated 
by the fact that in the beginning of the 18th century its possessions 
had merged with those of Dayr Mär Ish‘ayyä in near-by Antilyäs. 
Initially, this monastery had been sustained by gifts from Tamish, but 
gradually the possessions of Mär Ish’ayyä had increased and the reve- 
nues were shared by both monasteries. Some monks from Tämish 
moved to Mär Ish’ayyä with the consent of Mikhä”ïl al-Blüzänt. An- 
other complicating factor was that Mär Ish‘ayyä came under the autho- 
rity of the Billamas. In 1722 Patriarch Ya‘qub ‘Awwäd, who, of cour- 
se, had a history of tensions with the Khäzin sheiks, decreed that the 
revenues of Mär Ish’ayyä were due to the patriarchal see—on what 
grounds is not clear. He subsequently enforced a separation of the twin 
monasteries and with the help of emir Ahmad Billama° he removed 
the Tämish monks from Mär Ish'ayyä. Pleas from the Khäzins to the 
patriarch and to al-Labüdi—the superior-general of the Lebanese Order 
who was a friend of emir Ahmad, to restore the previous situation, 
were to no avail.° 

After the partition, Dayr Sayyidat Tämish appeared to be economical- 
ly unprofitable, especially since it was burdened by debts, mainly owed 
to the Billama” emirs, while the revenues consisted almost exclusively 
of donations from Aleppo. Moreover, the awläd Abri Näsif now put 
pressure on Mikhä”ïl al-Blüzänt to retire as muträan of Aleppo in favour 
of Jirmänüs Farhät, a prominent member of the Lebanese Order. Al- 
Blüzän:, however, stipulated several conditions for his abdication: 

a. all properties of Farhät should revert to Dayr Sayyidat Tämish after 
his death; 


* _Sijill of the monastery, in: Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 1, pp. 157-164; Läbüdi to Sim‘änï 
(1727), 1d., vol. 1, p. 290 note 1; Läbüdr/Zanda, id., vol. 3, p. 121; Daryan, 207-208; 
Hattünt, p. 10. 

$ Läbüdr/Zanda, Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 3, pp. 117-121, 184, 189. 
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b. a member of the Blüzäni family should remain the abbot of Ta- 
mish; 

c.impoverished members of the Blüzäni family should be permanent- 
ly permitted to derive their maintenance from the monastery; 

d. the monastery was not to be transferred to the Halabi Order; 

e. the sheiks awläd Abi Näsif were entitled to respect and their due 
(wäjib) because the monastery “belonged to them” (li-annahu dayru- 
hum); 

f. the ra‘iya of Aleppo was to be officially connected to the monaste- 
ry, and not come under Farhät’s jurisdiction; 

g. the families of Jibra’il and Mikhä”ïl al-Blüzant should be main- 
tained by the monastery. 

To these far-reaching conditions, Farhät replied evasively, but accura- 
tely, that as far as he was concerned no formal connection existed be- 
tween Dayr Sayyidat Tämish and the diocese of Aleppo, and that, conse- 
quently, the conditions were pointless. However, ‘Abdalläh al-Qara'alr 
exhorted him to accept al-Blüzänr’s demands in the interest of the Leba- 
nese Order, and finally Farhät complied.’ 

In 1725 Farhät was ordained muträn of Aleppo, and in the same year 
Mikha”1l al-Blüzänt died. The Khäzin sheiks thereupon asked Farhat, 
who resided in Aleppo, to come to Kisrawän and take over the admini- 
stration of Täamish. Farhät politely thanked the sheiks for their interces- 
sion on behalf of h1s consecration, but nevertheless turned down the re- 
quest, and instead proposed that the monastery be handed over to the 
Lebanese Order, suggesting that the Khäzins retain their rights (a/-haqq 
al-shart), while the Order acquired the right of disposal (fasarruf). 
Moreover, the connection between the diocese of Aleppo and the monas- 
tery was to remain intact, in spite of Farhät’s initial objection, and the 
muträn of Aleppo should henceforth be selected from the Order’s con- 
gregation in Tämish. Finally, the nuns in Tamish should be transferred 
to Dayr Harräsh.f 

The awläd Abi Näsif agreed with this proposal, which would at least 
secure their interests in the monastery. One of them, ‘Abd al-Mälik al- 
Khäzin, however, who had an old score to settle with the Lebanese 
Order over the exploitation nights of a mill, tried to prevent the execu- 
tion of the transaction and called in the help of the patriarch. The pa- 


7 Qar’äli (1929-32), al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 4, pp. 475-477; vol. 5, pp. 40,43, 44; 
vol. 7, p. 378; Mas‘ad (1934-1935), al-Manara, vol. S. 

8 Qar’äli (1929-32), al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 5, pp. 44-49; Hattünï, pp. 140-141; 
Läbüdi/Zanda, Fahd, Tarïikh, vol. 3, p. 111; Mas‘ad (1934-1935), al-Manära, vol. 5. 
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triarch subsequently prohibited the Order from taking over the monaste- 
ry. To make matters worse, the nuns who lived in Tämish refused to be 
transferred to another monastery.° 

It 1s not clear how the controversy between the patriarch and the 
Order was finally resolved. Whatever may have been the case, in 1727 
the transfer of Dayr Sayyidat Tämish did take place, with the approval 
of the patriarch, emir Haydar al-Shihäb and “Abd al-Latif al-Qadr, judge 
of al-Shüf and its dependencies. Jirmänüs Farhät signed a document 
conceding the property (milk shar°t) and the right of disposal (tasarruf) 
to the Order, including the right of purchase, sale and exchange (mu- 
qgäwada). Jibra”ïl al-Bluzänt signed a transfer document (taslim), con- 
firming the terms of Farhät and the Khäzin sheiks, designating the mo- 
nastery as a perpetual wagf for the Order. Witnesses were Näsïf, Khazin, 
Asbar, Yünus, Diyäab, Fayyäd and Sulaymän al-Khäzin. Finally, the 
sheiks Khäzin, Näsif, ‘Abd al-Mälik and Sarhän al-Khäzin—with Su- 
laymän and Qays al-Khäzin as witnesses—drafted a transfer document, 
granting the right of disposal (tasarruf sharT) to the Order, while 
pledging to protect the estate. They promised not to interfere with the 
monastery nor to transform it forcibly into an episcopal residence. How- 
ever, the monastery was obliged to provide for the maintenance of the 
inhabitants and to read masses for the father and uncle of the dona- 
tors."° 

The Khäzin sheiks attempted to retain the profitable symbiosis be- 
tween Dayr Sayyidat Tämish and the diocese of Aleppo, and they conti- 
nued to demand privileges from the muträns whose election they ensur- 
ed, and somewhat prematurely, from their successors. In 1732 the Khä- 
zins endorsed the ordination of Jibrä’1l Hüshib, who pledged to pay 150 
q. khidma, an annual fee of 20 q. and any gifts he received from his 
diocese. Apparently, Hüshib did not meet these conditions, and in 1736 
the papal envoy Yüsuf al-Sim'äni was requested to pronounce a verdict 
in this case. The claims by the awläd Abr Näsif were confirmed. The 
rights of the sheiks concerning the diocese of Aleppo were also con- 
firmed by Patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khäzin and Ilyäs Muhäsib 
(1742). In 1763 the Khäzins attempted to prevent the ordination of Ar- 
säniyüs Shukri, because they demanded the payment of a large sum due 
from his predecessor. Shukri was nevertheless ordained by Patriarch 
Tübiyä, who thus caused a de facto dissociation of the diocese from the 


? Mas‘ad (1934-1935), al-Manara, vol. 5, pp. 790-792; 
1 Sijill, Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 1, pp. 158-161, 164-166; Laäbüd1/Zanda, id., vol. 3, pp. 
110-126; Qarä'alt, ‘Täarikh’, 1d., vol. 3, pp. 227, 250-251; id., vol. 10, pp. 403-404. 
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awläd Abt Näsif. In 1790 this dissociation was formalized by the nulli- 
fying of any documents alleged to support their claims. The ties between 
the monastery and the diocese remained intact, however, as the Maro- 
nite community of Aleppo repeatedly pledged that their gifts were exclu- 
sively destined for the monks of Dayr Sayyidat Tämish." 


5.2.2 Dayr Sayyidat al-Bizaz 


At the beginning of the 18th century the various branches of the Khaäzin 
family spread over Kisrawän and each gained control over a sub-domain. 
In this way some also obtained the rights of supervision over existing 
monasteries, such as Dayr Sayyidat Tämish, while others founded new 
monasteries. One of the newly founded monasteries was Dayr Sayyidat 
al-Bizäz, founded by the Khäzin sheiks of Sähil ‘Alma, an off-shoot of 
the awläd Abr Qänsawh. 

There is some uncertainty about the exact year in which Dayr Sayy:- 
dat al-Bizäz was founded. Al-Hattünt mentions 1749, while Shähin al- 
Khäzin prefers 1763. This uncertainty is not conclusively removed by 
the collection of documents which will be analyzed here, as the wagfiy- 
ya which is designated as the foundation act 1s undated. In the earliest 
documents (1736-1759; 1764) a shrine (maqgäm) is mentioned, dedicated 
to Sayyidat al-B1zäz, with a deacon (khädim) and a church (kanisa). 
Then in two documents (1759; 1770) the name Dayr Qalb Yasü° 1s 
given, referring to the controversial Order of Hindiyya, while the name 
Dayr Sayyidat al-Bizäz is used for the first time in 1763, and from 1769 
onwards appears in a regular way. This evidence suggests that some 
monks had settled around a shrine, out of which a monastery eventually 
evolved as it increased its possessions. The actual foundation of the 
monastery may be retraced to an investment, in the form of a waqf, 
which gave the shrine a viable economic basis. An excerpt from a wag- 
fiyya, preserved in the Khäzin archive, dates the foundation back to 
1763. It includes the right of the founders and their descendants to the 
celebration of masses, an annual ‘diyya and the patronage (wiläya)."” 

Even before the actual foundation of the monastery, transactions took 


‘Documents in: Qar’äli (1929-32), al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 4, pp. 244, 245:id., 
vol. 7, p. 434, 441-443; Fahd (1973), pp. 169-171; Letters from Aleppo (1728, 1745, 
1773), Qar’äli (1929-32), al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 7, no. 7, p. 434; Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 
4, p. 142; vol. 5, p. 115; verdict on the Hüshib case: KHA1; agreement between the 
awlaäd Abi Näsif and Y. ‘Awwäd (1732): Patr. Arch., Coll. Y. Awwaäd, no. 47; KHAÏ. 

2 TWSB, ff. 21a, 20c, 17a, 25a, 17b, 25b, 18b, 26b, 27a; Hattünï, p. 170; Sh. al- 
Khäzin, al-Mashrig, vol. 5, p. 115; excerpt of wagfiyyas in: KHAI. 
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place between the Khäzin sheiks of Sähil ‘Almä and the shrine (Sakhr, 
1732; ‘Ad, 1747; ‘Adrä, 1759, 1763; Shadïd, 1759). In 1763 Maryam 
(‘Adä) bint ‘Ad al-Khäzin is mentioned as khädima of Dayr Sayyidat 
al-Bizaz for the first time, and in 1765 she is mentioned again together 
with her sister Mubäraka (Jafla). They have a certain gass Mubärak as 
their murshid (teacher, supervisor). In a contract from 1770 Maryam is 
called superior (ra'ïsa) of Dayr Qalb Yasü‘, which indicates that she had 
Joined the Order of the Sacred Heart, founded by Hindiyya. In 1772 she 
acts as superior of Dayr Sayyidat al-Bizaz for the first time, and in 1796 
for the last time. In that year a male superior is mentioned as well. In 
a contract from 1816 the name Kalima al-Khäzin appears as khädima 
of the monastery.” 

The two documents which apparently should be considered to be the 
foundation act are an undated wagfiyya and a wagfiyya from 1764, both 
signed by ‘Ad al-Khäzin. In the first document some mulberry trees and 
a plot of land are converted into wagf for the shrine Sayyidat al-Bizaz. 
Moreover, future building costs will be provided for. The right of dis- 
posal rests with the patriarch. In the second document several posses- 
sions are converted into wagf for the shrine Sayyidat al-Bizäz for the 
maintenance of the “deacons” (khädimün al-mawdi°) in exchange for the 
celebration of masses. The waqgf is founded in the presence of the sheiks 
Adrä and Darwish, and it is stipulated that the land remain under the 
control (faht yad) of the Khäzin sheïks, as far as protection and the 
payment of the mirt tax are concerned. Among the witnesses is ‘Adra’s 
and Darwish’s nephew al-Häjj Sarkis."* It is no coincidence, of course, 
that the designation Dayr Sayyidat al-Bizäz appears in the contracts at 
a time when Maryam al-Khäzin is mentioned as superior. It seems that 
in 1764 the formative stages of the monastery, started at the beginning 
of the century, had been completed and that in that year Sayyidat al- 
Bizäz could be formally considered as a monastery. 

Whatever the exact year of foundation may have been, the posses- 
sions of the wagf considerably increased in the period 1755-1779. Most 
transactions concern the purchase of land. In the last two decades of the 
18th century the amount of acquired land decreased considerably (670 
q. purchases; 3 wagfs; one fasrif), and a period of steady decline fol- 
lowed (1800-1834), as during these years only one wagf was founded 
and land was sold for a sum of 1000 q., which, even when inflation is 


 TWSB, ff. 20c, 25d, 26b, 25b, 20b, 25d, 21b, 27a, 29a, 22d, 40a. 
1 TWSB, ff. 17a, 18a. 
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taken into account, represents a considerable amount when compared 
to the purchases of the previous period. 

The prosperous years of the monastery roughly coincided with the 
ri’asa of Maryam, in whose name many of the transactions were conclu- 
ded. The majority of the wagfs and the purchases comprised parts of the 
estates of the Khäzin sheiks ‘Ad and ‘Adrä, who also contributed finan- 
cially to the construction of the monastery, as can be seen from an un- 
dated letter from ‘Ad to ‘Adä and Jafla, in which he promised to send 
money to hire a craftsman. The large part of the estate which was sold 
in 1816 became the property of Milän ibn Khashän ibn ‘Adra al-Khäzin, 
who was eventually to become the superior of a revived Dayr Sayyidat 
al-B1zaz in the 1840’s, under the name of khüri Jibra’ïl. The close links 
between the monastery and the Khäzins, which give its foundation and 
administration the character of a family undertaking, perhaps explain 
why the sheiks did not explicitly stipulate any material or juridical privi- 
leges in their wagfyyas, apart from the general supervision of the estate. 
These privileges were probably tacitly agreed upon, as is shown by a 
wagfiyya from 1844, which proves that financial obligations were in fact 
levied, since mention is made of “the ‘diyya as used to be imposed on 
them”. Remarkably, too, most transactions are not complemented by a 
confirmation by the Khäzin sheiks, not even the sale of 1816. 

The data provided by the documents is insufficient to estimate the 
size of the estate of Dayr Sayyidat al-Bizäz, especially since the pur- 
chased lands are not minutely described and the information about the 
miri tax and the yields of the possessions is incomplete. It is possible, 
however, to deduce from the documents that the economic activities of 
the monastery were focused on sericulture, wheat, orchards (figs, al- 
monds, olives) and vineyards. Apart from this, the monastery possessed 
a share in a water mill (‘ähün). About the way in which the estate was 
exploited, and the relations with peasants, the documents contain no 
explicit information."* 


5.2.2.1 The formation of the estate 

As the collection of documents Taärikh Wagf Sayyidat al-Bizaz presents 
a complete survey of the land acquisitions of the monastery, the compo- 
sition of the estate can be analyzed according to the various types of 
transactions. 


15 TWSB, ff. 20a, 40a, 36b. 
16 TWSB, ff. 17a, 17b, 19c, 21c, 22c, 21d, 23b, 26b, 27b, 28a. 
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a. Wagfiyyas 
The waqf documents in the collection vary from a few lines to more 


elaborate contracts, such as the two aforementioned wagfiyyas of ‘Ad. 
The wagfiyyas dating from before 1764 refer to the shrine, the church, 
or the khädim or wakil of the shrine as the receiving party, which are 
thus considered as legally competent individuals or entities. In later 
transactions, Maryam al-Khäzin acted as the representative of the mo- 
nastery. 

a/1. À wagfiyya from 1736 concerns a plot of land bought from sheik 
Khäzin Santü al-Khäzin, which 1s converted into wagf. The khadim of 
the shrine acquires the right of disposal (fasarruf) of the yields, against 
the payment of 80 q., and no other party may interfere in the case of 
sale, exchange or waqf. After the khädim’s death the revenue will be- 
come a wagf for the benefit of the shrine."? 

a/2. À wagfiyya from 1759 entrusts the tasarruf of a piece of land 
to the wakïl of the shrine; another, from 1777, to the monks of Dayr 
Sayyidat al-Bizäz. In documents dating from 1793 onwards, the lands 
converted into wagf are described as becoming part of the amläk of the 
monastery, While from 1796 they are explicitly categorized as the free 
property (milk) of the monastery."* 

4/3. One wagf (1759) is founded with the aim of repaying a debt.” 

a/4. Another wagf (1768) consists of a fig orchard donated to the 
monastery, on the condition that the inhabitants cultivate it and submit 
half of the yield to the donator, probably a widow. After her death the 
property will become a perpetual wagf for the benefit of the monaste- 
ry.2° 

b. Sale contracts 

In the case of sale transactions, the right of disposal is conceded to 
specified persons (usually ra’ïsa Maryam) or the monastery. 

b/1. In a contract from 1747 it is stipulated that the purchased land 
should provide for the livelihood of a certain nun. After her death the 
land will revert to the church on the condition that twenty masses be 
read for her salvation. This contract, obviously some form of pseudo- 
waqf, bears a confirmation by “Patriarch” Tübiyä al-Khäzin and muträn 
Antün Muhäsib. 


7 TWSB, f. 21a. 
8 TWSB, ff. 25b, 29d, 28c, 29a. 
 TWSB, f. 26b. 
2 TWSB, f. 24a. 
7 TWSB, f. 20b. 
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b/2. To a contract from 1768 1s added the consent of patriarch Yüsuf 
Istifan, since the alienating party 1s a minor. As the sale is indispensible 
for providing for the latter’s income, he declares the sale legally va- 
lid.? 

b/3. An important transaction concerns the sale of a plot of land to 
the value of 1000 q. by Kalima and Jafla (khadimas of Dayr Sayyidat 
al-Bizäz) to Milan al-Khäzin, who 1s represented by sheik Khattär ibn 
Nisän al-Khäzin (1816), as he was at that time presumably a minor. The 
contract, which makes no mention of a ra”ïs or ra’ïsa, is supplemented 
by a confirmation by muträn Antün al-Khäzin.” 

c. Various contracts 

c/1. Donation (hiba): the collection contains two donation contracts 
and a combined hiba/ wagf. The donations are granted by ‘Ad (1756), 
who pledges to support a future gass for the shrine and to provide for 
building costs; and from ‘Adrä (1801), who in this way repays a debt 
to Jafla.* 

c/2. Transfer (fasrif): in one document (1796) the right of disposal 
of a plot of land, part of the estate of Dayr Sayyidat al-B1zaz, is trans- 
ferred to the superior of the monastery, called Jämätr, with the obligation 
to pay the mirt tax to the donators.” 

c/3. Partition (gisma): two contracts refer to the partition of lands 
between two owners, one of whom is sheik Ad. The partition takes 
place in connection with the founding of a wagf (1769), presumably not 
in favour of Dayr Sayyidat al-B1izäz. The other one concerns a division 
of a plot of land between khürt Ighnaätiyüs Jamäatt and sheïik ‘Adrä 
(1796). Several sheiks act as witnesses.* 

c/4. Exchange (mugäwada): the only exchange contract in the collec- 
tion refers to a plot of land (mulberry and almond trees) bartered against 
its equivalent (näzir), as defined in a hujja which is not added. The 
banat ‘Adä and Jafla acquire the tasarruf (1766). 


2° TWSB, f. 20b; of course, Tübiyä was not patriarch in 1748. 
3 TWSB, f. 40a. 
* TWSB, ff. 17b, 19b. 

5 TWSB, f. 41a; Jamäti originally came from Sidon; he played an important role in 
the administration of Dayr Bkirkï during the Hindiyya-period; Diyäb to Prop. (1777), 
S.C./Mar., vol. 10, f. 14; Robert to Prop. (13-4-1779), id., f. 536; Superior K. al-Tin to 
Prop. (27-8-1784), id., vol. 12, f. 370. 

2% TWSB, ff. 19c, 22a. 

7 TWSB, f. 21c. 
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5.2.3 Other monasteries in Kisrawan 


Among the other monasteries in Kisrawäan was Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhüs 
in Rayfun, which was probably founded in 1655 by Sulaymän Mubärak 
at his personal expense, but with the aid of sheik Abü Qänsawh al-Kha- 
zin. The subsequent purchases of land were executed in the presence of 
the sheiks Junblät al-Khäzin (1660) and Nädir and Junblät al-Khäzin 
(1679), and with the support of sheik Husn al-Khäzin and the awlad 
Abt Qänsawh. One of the documents mentions a certain khürt Yüsuf 
Mubäarak as a co-founder. Since other documents mention yet other 
founders, the question as to the precise date and procedure of the actual 
foundation remains unanswered.* 

In 1818 a document was discovered, containing an agreement from 
1681 between Abü Qänsawh Fayyäd al-Khäzin and seven monks of Mär 
Sarkïs, stipulating that: 

a. services were to be performed for himself and his mother, and for 
muträn Jirjis Habqüq, who had assisted with the foundation of the mo- 
nastery; 

b. he and his descendants would provide support to the monastery; 

c. monks and nuns would only be allowed to enter the congregation 
or to conclude legal transactions with his consent; 

d. any member of the Khäzin family entering the congregation would 
enjoy preference for the position of superior; 

e. the monks would not be allowed to accumulate capital, but were 
to put their revenues at the disposal of the monastery.”” 

Obviously, these stipulations imply a far-reaching, even exclusive, 
authority for the sheiks over the monastery’s administration, especially 
in the secular field. Moreover, as in the case of Tamiïsh, the interests of 
the Khäzin sheiks were connected with their claims to a diocese, notably 
the appointment of the mutran of Baalbek, which is shown by a state- 
ment of Yüsuf Mubaärak, to the effect that his election, at the end of the 
17th century, occurred with the help and at the expense of sheik Abü 
Qänsawh, and by a statement of Jibrä’1l Mubärak, who pledged his 
obedience to sheik Khattär al-Khäzin (1713). 

Again, a complicated pattern of privileges and interests is revealed. 
Significantly, the document of Abü Qänsawh contains no reference to 


# Some of the documents concerning Mär Sarkïs have been published in: ‘Nubdha 
Tarikhiyya ‘an Dayr Rayfün,’ in: Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 2; see for archival references chap- 
ter 7. 

*  “Nubdha Tärikhiyya,’ Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 2, pp. 591-593. 
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the right to nominate the superiors of the monastery, a position which, 
with some interruptions, became virtually the preserve of the Mubäraks, 
who were responsible for the expansion of the monastery’s estate. The 
Mubäraks, moreover, monopolized the position of muträn of Baalbek, 
too, from 1713 until 1807 (except 1755-1763). These ‘““monopolies” were 
obtained under the supervision of the awläd Abr Qänsawh al-Khäzin, 
who considered them to be their privilege. Thus, when patriarch Yüsuf 
Darghäm al-Khäzin, a member of the awlad Abr Qänsawh, was elected 
patriarch in 1733, he chose Mär Sarkiïs as his residence and acted as its 
superior. Apart from this, the estate of the monastery consisted mainly 
of land purchased from or under the supervision of the Khäzins in the 
first half of the 18th century. In this way a complex tradition developed 
which was based on mutual interests in the fields of secular and church 
administration, but which was not recorded in clear legal terms. Privile- 
ges and functions became merged in a such a way that they were diffi- 
cult to disentangle.*° 

Not all the monasteries in Kisrawän were under such stringent sur- 
veillance by the Khäzins. An important exception was Dayr ‘Ayn War- 
qa, near Ghustä. Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa was founded by gass Jirjis Khayr 
Alläh Istifan in 1660, with the support of the Khäzin sheiks. Jirjis was 
eventually ordained muträn of Beirut, and the Istifan family retained the 
monastery as their preserve, with the diocese of Beirut until 1766. In 
1779 the monastery was transformed into a college for boys by Patriarch 
Yüsuf Istifän.”’ 

The transformation of Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa was achieved by an elabora- 
te wagfiyya, turning all the possessions and legal rights of the estate into 
a waqf for the upkeep of the school. It is explicitly stated that the mo- 
nastery had been handed over from one superior of the Istifan family 
to the next in a legal way (bi-al-tariga al-shar'ïyya wa al-huqüuaq al- 
kanäG'isiyya), uninterruptedly from its foundation onwards (bi-taslim 
ghayr mungata”) with the consent of the successive patriarchs and the 
lay rulers. 

The conditions stipulated by Yüsuf Istifän can be summarized as 
follows: 

a. the minimum number of pupils 1s fixed at eighteen (two from 
every diocese and two from the Istifän family); the actual number may 
vary according to the prosperity of the wagf; 


% Register of purchases, S.O., vol. 947, f. 482; see also references in chapter 7. 
31 Abbüd (1911), pp. 215, 217, 219. 
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b. no prelate has any rights or authority (hagq, tasallut, or tasarruf) 
over the college, except the patriarch. However, even the patriarch may 
not transfer any of the revenues to another destination; 

c. an administrator (wakïl) will be appointed by the patriarch to su- 
pervise the estate and budget; 

d. when a member of the Istifan family becomes incapable of earning 
a living, the monastery will provide for his maintenance; 

e. besides the aforementioned wakïl, a director will be appointed, who 
is responsible for the selection of teachers and the management of the 
school. Both functionaries are to be supervised by the patriarch and have 
to present an annual account; if they are to prove incapable, they can 
be replaced by the patriarch; members of the Istifän family enjoy pre- 
ference over other candidates and can Join the congregation whenever 
they wished; 

f. neither the patriarch, nor the muträns, nor the lay rulers, nor any 
member of the Istifän family, are allowed to change the intention (ma‘na) 
of the document, nor alter the regulations. The secular rulers (Ghundur 
al-Khüri, the Khäzin, Hubaysh and Dahdäh sheïks) are requested to 
support the initiative. The document is signed by patriarch Yüsuf Istifan, 
muträn Bülus Istifan and khuüri Ibrahim Istifaän; witnesses are four mu- 
trans and Yüsuf al-Khäzin, superior of Dayr Baqlüsh; the lay notables 
mentioned above give their consent and pledge their support.” 

In 1797 the wagfiyya was confirmed by the muträns and patriarch 
Yüsuf al-Tiyyän.” 


5.2.4 The Khaäzins and the autonomous monasteries 


Dayr Sayyidat Taämish, Dayr Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhüs, Dayr Sayyidat 
al-Bizäz and Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa represent the four types of relationships 
between the monasteries in Kisrawän and the Khäzin mugäta‘ajis. In 
the case of Dayr Tämish a far-reaching conjunction of secular and 
clerical interests 1s revealed, emanating from the symbiosis between 
the monastery and the diocese of Aleppo. The patrons of the monaste- 
ry—not the founders!—clearly intended to derive direct gain from their 
position by skimming off the revenues collected from the Aleppine 
Maronite community. In the course of the 18th century, however, this 
prerogative eroded as the Lebanese Order dissociated itself from the 


#2 <Abbüd (1911), pp. 221-225: an Italian copy in: S.C./Mar., vol. 14, ff. 307-310. 
% Tiyyän and muträans to notables (1797), ‘Abbüd (1911), pp. 226-227. 
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Khäzins and ended their grip on the diocese of Aleppo. 

The case of Dayr Mär Sarkiïs, likewise, presents a form of symbio- 
sis between the supervising awläd Ab1 Qänsawh al-Khäzin and the 
Mubäraks, who were simultaneously superiors of the monastery and 
muträns of Baalbek. However, no documents exist to prove that the 
Khäzins derived any financial benefits from their connection with the 
diocese and the monastery, apart from the normal arrangements for 
taxation. 

The example of Dayr Sayyidat al-B1zaz stresses the social function 
of the monasteries, as a refuge for family members who aspired to a 
monastic life, unmarried daughters and family members who were dis- 
abled or became impoverished. Of course, this social function was an 
important consideration for the Khäzins to keep their control over wagfs, 
as an insurance against impoverishment and as a means of relieving 
pressures within the family. There 1s no indication that the Khäzins ever 
intended to use Dayr Sayyidat al-B1zäz to enhance their control over the 
clergy. Apparently, the monastery was not seen as an economic under- 
taking or as a centre of church administration, but rather as an extension 
of the family estate. 

Apart from a few similarities, the college of ‘Ayn Warqa presents a 
different picture. Here, the role of the mugäta'ajis was explicitly limited 
and contained by the request to provide financial support. The ties of 
the founding family with the monastery, and their privileges, were strict- 
ly defined, while the function of wakïl was introduced under the exclusi- 
ve supervision of the patriarch. Thus, the interference of the lay notables 
was markedly reduced, even concerning the administration of the posses- 
sions of the monastery. However, financial support of impoverished 
family members, from the revenue of the estate, was explicitly stipu- 
lated. 

The various types give a general idea of the relations between the 
Khäzins and the monasteries in their domains, which were similar to the 
cases of other monasteries founded in the 17th and first half of the 18th 
century. The latter two were transferred to the Lebanese Order, while 
the others were “family-owned” monasteries and/or sees of muträns. 
Thus, the interests of the Khäzins in the administration of the church 
and its institutions, on various levels, were secured by a complex combi- 
nation of traditional prerogatives, administrative authority and recorded 
privileges. Not surprisingly, the Khäzin sheiks on several occasions left 
no doubt that they considered the monasteries which had been founded 
by their ancestors, and even other monasteries, to be their property, and 
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that they would not tolerate any interference by the church authori- 
ties.” 

In general, the conclusion that the inconsistency of the legal rules for 
Maronite wagfs in the 17th and 18th century worked to the advantage 
of the lay patrons, or of the exponents of secular authority seems justi- 
fied. The authority of the Khäzins over the monasteries in their domain 
became more or less self-evident in the course of time. Although their 
authority was not formalized in all cases, the practice of wagf had pre- 
dominantly evolved under their protection, and they tended to claim 
their rights with a reference to tradition. 


5.3 ATTEMPTS AT REFORM 


Remarkably, in none of the documents cited in the preceding paragraphs 
to 1llustrate the practice of Maronite wagfs in the 18th century, is any 
reference made to the reforms of the Lebanese Council of 1736. The 
juridical nature of the transactions, the definition of rights and the condi- 
tions for exploitation were, it seems, determined by the legal tradition, 
as it had been shaped and still was being shaped, without an appeal to 
the authority of the official church regulations as imposed by the Vati- 
can. This may partially be explained by the fact that until the 19th cen- 
tury no uniform text of the Council’s decisions was available and that 
the reform process itself was a continual source of controversy. Never- 
theless the Council did issue rules concerning Wagfs and church proper- 
ties, and the Vatican repeatedly exhorted the Maronites to comply with 
these orders. The regulations not only concerned the conditions for lay 
patronage of clerical and monastic possessions, but also touched upon 
two important and sensitive issues: the establishment of fixed residences 
for the patriarch and the muträns, within the boundaries of their dio- 
ceses, and the partition of the so-called “mixed monasteries” or “double 
monasteries”, in which both men and women resided. 

The issue of the fixed abodes of bishops within their dioceses was 
first raised at the Council of Trent, to counteract the practice of “absen- 
tee” prelates who exerted a nominal control over the dioceses from 
which they derived their revenues, while they delegated the actual admi- 
nistration to subordinate clerics. This habit gave rise to malpractices and 
criticism, since it reflected a tendency among the clergy to use ecclesias- 


#  Khäzin sheiks to Vatican (1752), Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 1, p. 413. 
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tical interests to maximize their gains from worldly possessions. To 
counteract this tendency the Council adopted new regulations for the 
administration of dioceses, among which figured the strict obligation 
for muträns to reside in a fixed residence within the boundaries of 
their diocese. The implementation of this rule in the Maronite context 
required four sensitive tasks: the exact definition of the boundaries of 
the dioceses; the limitation of the number of muträns to the eight ordi- 
naries and two patriarchal vicars; the designation of monasteries as epis- 
copal residences; and the fixation of the “ushür to provide the financial 
foundation of the diocese. 

The discussion about the fixed residences of the muträns was among 
the controversial issues at the Lebanese Council. The regulations contai- 
ned several clauses that were aimed at preventing absenteeism. The final 
touch, however, was added by the decree of Pope Benedict XTV (1742), 
which arranged the fixation of the boundaries of the eight Maronite 
dioceses, while the principle of fixed residences was confirmed.* 

With regard to ecclesiastical property, such as churches and monaste- 
ries, the Lebanese Council adopted the following regulations, in accor- 
dance with the practice of the Roman Church as determined by the 
Council of Trent: 

a. The erection of churches is subject to the authorization of the 
bishop; any foundation must be economically viable enough to provide 
for the maintenance of the church and the dignitaries, and must be 
adequately equipped;* 

b. Church properties must be properly administered in order to secure 
their preservation; clergymen must pledge to their superiors (muträn or 
patriarch) that they will not sell, donate, pawn or exchange clerical or 
monastic properties without the consent of the patriarch; the leasing of 
church properties should be confined to a period of three years; the rent 
should preferably be collected in annual installments;” 

c. The authority over church properties is entrusted to the bishop, 
under the ultimate supervision of the patriarch; the bishop can delegate 
the administration to a curator (gayyim), Who is to present the accounts 
two times each year, he has the right to appoint functionaries for the 


5 Jedin, ‘Der Kampf um die bisschoffliche Residenzpflicht, 1562/3,° in: 1! Concilio 
di Trento; Almeida Rolo, ‘l’ Application de la reforme du Concile de Trente a Braga,’ 
in: 1d.; Jedin, Handbuch, vol. 4, pp. 476 ff., 483, 493-494, 513, 516; Anaissi (1911), pp. 
260-267. 

% Najm, pp. 443-444, 459, 461. 

7 Najm, 391-394, 453-455, 463. 
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administration of monasteries (fawalli), who may or may not be “pre- 
sented” by the lay patrons (s&hib al-wilaya)* 

d. The rights of the patrons must be respected; however, no-one 1s 
to be allowed to conclude transactions that will harm the prosperity of 
the property, and founders are not allowed to appropriate any part of the 
revenues of their foundation; founders of monasteries may nominate the 
first superior, but the choice is the preserve of the monks;” 

e. Several provisions are laid down to prevent clerics from acquiring 
an interest in church properties, such as the separation of personal from 
church property, a ban on the appropriation of revenues, the reversion 
to the church of properties obtained by prelates during their function, 
etc. Finally, monks are not allowed to acquire property in their own 
name, but must transfer it to the superior and the monastery; conversely, 
the superior may not donate property to individual monks; monks are 
not allowed to engage in trade or money-lending.* 

Among the recommendations for reform suggested by al-Sim'äni 
before the Lebanese Council, was the compilation of a legal codex for 
the Maronites, based on 17th century European models.*' This codex 
was to fill an important lacuna, because the Maronite clergy, though 
allowed jurisdiction in clerical as well as civil cases by the Porte, could 
not draw upon a single coherent legal source. The Maronite clergy were 
accustomed to using legal formulas or legal concepts derived from Isla- 
mic Law. This can be perceived in a codex compiled by muträn “Ab- 
dalläh al-Qarä‘ali in 1720, entitled Kitäb Mukhtasar al-Sharr'a. AÏ-Qàa- 
ra‘alr’s text closely follows the categories of Islamic jurisprudence and 
its terminology, and is probably a compendium of al-Fatäwt al-Khay- 
riyya, the most outstanding fetwa collection by the muslim scholar al- 
Ramli.” 

The rules on wagf provided by al-Qara'alt can be summarized as 
follows: 

a. al-Wagf: al-Qara‘ali distinguishes between a donation (hiba), possi- 


%# Najm, pp. 390, 464. 

%  Najm, pp. 458-459. 

%° Najm, pp. 392, 490-491. 

#1 The sources mentioned by al-Sim'‘äni are: Voello e Giustello [Voel & Justel], Bi- 
bliotheca Juris Canonici Vetus, Paris 1661; Basilicon idest Universi Juris Romani in Gre- 
cam Linguam Traducti Synopsis, Paris 1647, C.P., vol. 94 (1727-1738), sessione 9-5- 
1735, ff. 46-47; Jedin, Handbuch, vol. 3, part 1, p. XXXI. 

# For a discussion of al-Qarä‘al’s sources, see: ‘Alwän; his findings seem to be 
confirmed by the manuscript Patr. Arch. no. 194, which is not a fetwa collection by al- 
Qarä‘ali, but an extract from a juridical textbook; it contains no references to specifically 
Maronite practices. 
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bly in favour of people who cannot be considered as “poor”, and sadaga 
or waqf, which serve to benefit the poor. The purpose of a wagf is the 
benefit (naf') of the poor in this world, and the benefit of the founder 
in the hereafter; 

b. al-Mawquf: the object of a waqf should be of durable value and 
preferably consist of real estate. Money may be the object of a wagf, 
provided that it has been deposited in a bank. It is permitted to conclude 
a lease contract (hikr), but sale 1s prohibited when the wagf is profitable 
or when the revenues are designated for a church; 

c. Alladht yüqifuhu: the founder of a waqf should fulfill the following 
conditions: he must be adult (bäligh), compos mentis (raäshid), free 
(hurr), acting out of free Will (mukhtär) and healthy of mind and body 
(ft hal saläma wa-sihhat ‘aql). When the wagf consists of real estate 
(‘agär or mazra'a) he can only reclaim it if he is forced to do so by a 
ruler and fears for his life. When he becomes impoverished, a declara- 
tion of poverty (hujjat al-fagr) 1s not sufficient to reclaim the waqgf. 
However, the founder will become the first beneficiary. The bishop 
administers the wagfs that do not consist of real estate, as he has autho- 
rity (musallir) over all church possessions; 

d. Alladhï yugaÿfu ‘alayhi: a waqf may not be founded for the benefit 
of persons whose behaviour is incompatible with piety and religious 
prescriptions, unless they repent. Nor may the revenue of a wagf be 
abused in this sense; 

e. Mutawallx al-wagf: the mutawallr is in principle chosen by the 
founder, on condition that the candidate is competent. When this is not 
the case, the bishop appoints a mutawallr. As he acts as nazir, the bishop 
is authorized to dismiss or substitute the mutawallr. Both functions 
should be performed. 

Î. Tatimma al-shurüt: the beneficiaries of a wagf lose their rights only 
when they become extinct; sale of a wagf or part of a wagf is not per- 
mitted. If this prescription 1s not heeded, the alienating party will be 
punished and the money will not be refunded to the buyer, unless he 
was unaware that the sale related to a waqf. The wagf is subsequently 
put at the disposal of the bishop. À waqf may not be donated or accep- 
ted as a donation (nor as a sadaga), nor be pawned (rahn), nor be exac- 
ted as a security for a loan. It 1s not permitted to lease the wagf to per- 
sons who will, or intend to, appropriate the revenues. If the waqgf is 
unprofitable and cannot be replaced by substitution (istibdal), sale is 
allowed on the condition that the money is used to purchase a substitute 
of equal value; 
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f/1. The conditions stipulated by the founder must be adhered to, 
including those relating to the exploitation of the wagf; 

f/2. When a wagf is founded for the benefit of someone absent 
(gha'ib) or when the line of beneficiaries becomes extinct, the waqgf 
reverts to the church and the revenues will be distributed to the poor. 
In such cases, poor relatives of the founder are the first rightful benefi- 
ciaries. Wagfs which are wholly or partially founded for the benefit of 
persons who do not meet the legal conditions, revert to the church. 
When a wagf is founded for a limited period, it reverts to the church 
after the period has expired; 

f/3. When someone possesses a share (nasïb) of shared property (milk 
mushä”) and converts it into wagf, the participation of the partner(s) is 
recommended; 

f/4. The foundation of a waqf should preferably be recorded in a 
written document, in the presence of seven or five witnesses, but at least 
three or two witnesses; 

f/5. The foundation of a waqf may not be kept secret; 

g. These prescriptions are supplemented by rules from other chapters: 

g/1. When a mortgaged object is converted into wagf, it must be 
substituted by an object of equal value, or the debt must be paid; 

g/2. Whoever converts an object which he has purchased in a “repre- 
hensible” way (makrüh) into a waqf, must match the sum paid by a sum 
equivalent to the estimated market value. If he 1s incapable of doing this, 
the injured party has the choice between retaining property to the value 
of the amount to be paid, or granting deferment of payment and partici- 
pating in the pious act; 

g/3. Someone whose property is converted into wagf contrary to his 
will, can demand financial compensation if he so desires,; 

g/4. For objects acquired by usurpation (ghasb), stipulations are ana- 
logous to g/2 and g/3; 

g/5. Someone who leases an object and converts it into wagf renders 
the lease invalid, on condition that the interests of the tenant are not 
harmed. If advances have been paid, these will be restituted; 

g/6. The possessions which someone has converted into wagf during 
his lifetime are not counted as part of the two thirds of his property 
which he can dispose of freely in his will.“ 

In comparison to [Islamic fiqh, al-Qarä'alr’s legislation on wagfs is 
far from complete. Especially with respect to the conditions that may 


#° Qarä‘ali (1959), pp. 53, 69, 78, 80, 88, 108-111, 123. 
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be stipulated by the founder, which in the practice of Islamic waqfs gave 
rise to the designation of “family waqf” (wagf ah, or wagf dhurri), his 
rules are by no means elaborate. It 1s clear that the prescriptions aimed 
to keep these foundations within the orbit of the church as much as 
possible. While he does not want to discourage potential founders in any 
way, al-Qaräa'ali continues to demand that in case of irregularities or 
doubt the object reverts to “the church”, a term which is not clearly 
defined in the legal sense. In no case can a wagf be alienated by the 
church. These rules were obviously intended to secure the preservation 
of the material basis of the church. 

Significantly, al-Qara'ali borrowed less from Canon Law than from 
Islamic jurisprudence. His compilation contains no references to canoni- 
cal lawyers or ecclesiastical councils, and does not elaborate on the 
authority and function of the clergy. He only summarily states that the 
muträn 1s the supervisor (musallit), but he grants the founder the right 
to appoint the mutawallt. There is no effort made to define the legal 
position of the founder and the clergy in a clear way, in the form of a 
Maronite variant of the ius patronatus of Canon Law. He attempts in- 
stead to define the position of the founder within the context of Islamic 
Law, with the exception that any profit for the founder 1s prohibited and 
that in the case of irregularities the property reverts to the church. The 
compilation of al-Qarä’alt should be considered to be an attempt to 
reform, or at least institutionalize, traditional practice, although perhaps 
not in the sense which the Vatican desired. It was a reformist initiative 
which aimed to formalize practices, not to impose a new system. Never- 
theless, al-Qara‘alrs rules strengthened the Maronites’ ability to build 
an economic basis for their church institutions, a right acquired by tradi- 
tion and customary practice. However, the fact that his compilation is 
based on Islamic figh shows that he was anxious to incorporate it into 
Hanafñi legal interpretations, and to avoid transgressing the state-endorsed 
legal system. À compromise was sought in order to strengthen, rather 
than endanger, existing practices. 

Although the coexistence of several legal systems concerning Maro- 
nite waqfs—Tridentine and the Islamic-Maronite-—may have been to a 
large extent theoretical, it nevertheless provides a curious mixture. It 
appears that this complex juridical encounter can only be explained by 
a set of factors which were, in the context of the Ottoman Empire, con- 
fined to the Maronites in Mount Lebanon. 
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5.3.1 The partition of the “mixed” monasteries 


Among the reform measures to which the Vatican attached the utmost 
importance, was the partition of the monasteries in which both women 
and men resided. Mixed monasteries were not an exclusively Maronite 
phenomenon. Since it was such an important part of the reform propo- 
sals and since it affected the authority of laymen over monasteries and 
their administration, the partition of the mixed monasteries should be 
briefly discussed in the context of Maronite wagfs. In Europe, too, 
mixed monasteries had existed, but these had been abolished in the 13th 
century after a fierce campaign by Pope Innocence. Of course, the living 
together of men and women in monasteries often provoked suspicion 
and accusations of moral misbehaviour, since the male and female com- 
pounds were usually not completely separated from each other, and 
sometimes, when they were separated, connections existed which seemed 
to arouse even more suspicion. Although it 1s impossible to determine 
whether the behaviour of the monks and nuns was really incompatible 
with the moral standards required by monastic life, accusations of immo- 
rality often fueled tensions among the clergy. The mixed monasteries 
were therefore a vulnerable spot in the organization of the church, which 
could not be neglected in any attempt at reform. 

Apostolic envoy Yüsuf al-Sim'änt, who supervised the Lebanese 
Council, took the reform of the mixed monasteries seriously and showed 
no hesitation in his efforts to implement it. Immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the Lebanese Council he set out to visit the monasteries in ques- 
tion and carry through their partition. Al-Sim'äni sought to achieve this 
with the consent of the clerics and monks concerned, and of the mu- 
gäta‘ajts who exercised certain legal privileges. The first monastery on 
which agreement was reached was Dayr Mär Ilyäs al-Räs in Kisrawäan. 
The monastery was to be transferred to the Lebanese Order and to be 
allocated to its female inhabitants. The arrangement was formally ap- 
proved by the muträns al-Qarä'ali and Tübiyä al-Khäzin, superior- 
general of the Lebanese Order Tümä al-Labüdi, and sheïk Fayyäd al- 
Khäzin (awläd Abr Nawfal). Tübiyä al-Khäzin subsequently departed 
for ‘Ajaltün, carrying with him letters from al-Sim‘äni referring to the 
partition of the monasteries in the domains of the awläd Abr Nawfal and 
awläd Ab Näsif al-Khäzin. He was also commissioned to try to per- 
suade the sheiks to give their consent. The awläd Abr Nawfal sent dis- 
patches granting their approval, and al-Sim'äni went to ‘Ajaltün, where 


# See for European double monasteries: Ursmer Berlière. 
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he was received by Kan'än al-Khäzin, Tübiya’s brother. He was also 
visited by Nawfal and other Khäzin sheiks. From ‘Ajaltun he wrote to 
the awlad Abï Qänsawh to inform them of his arrival.* 

From ‘Ajaltün, al-Sim'ant set out for Dayr Mar Jirjis al-Rümiyya, 
in the domain of the awläd Abr Qänsawh. The muträn who resided in 
this monastery, Hannä Istifan (Beirut), refused to attend the meeting, 
fearing the anger of the Patriarch and the aw/äd Abr Qänsawh, who 
were not prepared to accept the partition. After al-Sim'änt had insisted 
that he should be present, arguing that the patriarch had assented to the 
reform proposals and that the sheiks were not allowed to interfere with 
church affairs, Istifän finally agreed to the partition, though only after 
having been threatened with excommunication. The agreement was 
recorded in a document which was ratifñed by the attending clerics and 
sheiks (Fayyäd and Antaniyüs ibn Abr Nasr al-Khäzin of the awläd 
Abi Nawfal).* 

Subsequently, muträn Ighnätiyüs al-Sharabiyya (Tyre) was sent to his 
monastery, Dayr Mär Ilyäs in Ballüna, with a letter to its patron (s&hib 
al-dayr), Hyäs ibn Nimr al-Khäzin (awläd Abi Näsif), to prepare for the 
partition. From al-Rümiyya al-Sim'änt moved to Dayr Sayyidat al-Haqla, 
where he received the news that Hannä Istifan of Dayr Mar Jirjis had 
reconsidered his decision. Al-Sim'äni immediately excommunicated him. 
The partition of Dayr Mär ‘Abdä Harhariyya, Dayr Buqay'a and Dayr 
Mär Antüniyüs Buqg'atä, the monastery of Tüb1yä, was effectuated with- 
out complications. The patriarch personally gave h1s permission for the 
partition of Dayr Mär ‘Abdä Harhariyya.* 

From Buq'äatä al-Sim'ani once again wrote to sheik Sakhr al-Khäzin 
and his bayt, the awläd Abri Qänsawh. He reported to the patriarch on 
the progress achieved in the domains of the other two branches of the 
Khäzin family and asked muträn Ilyäs Muhäsib to be present at his 
monastery, Mär Shalita in Ghustä. A few days later al-Sim'äni was wel- 
comed by the awläd Abr Qänsawh. He, as well as the sheiks, wrote to 
the superior of Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa, to summon him to be present at his 
arrival. The muträn refused with the words: “The monastery is in the 
domain of the mashayikh, and without their consent and the consent of 
the patriarch I can do nothing.” Al-Sim'äni, however, insisted and em- 
phasized that the patriarch and the sheïks were not opposed to the mo- 
nastic reforms. He declared the monastery suspended (marbüt). Again, 


$° Fahd (1973), pp. 140-141, 147-148; Relazione Dell., ff. 15-16. 
*  Fahd (1973), pp. 150-156; Läbüdï to Dibst (1736), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 2, p. 198. 
#7 Fahd (1973), pp. 156-159; Relazione Dell., f. 17. 
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Ilyäs Muhäsib was ordered to be present at his monastery, or at least to 
send a representative, and was threatened with suspension (rabr). The 
sheiks Nawfal, Antäniyüs, Nädir and Ibrähim al-Khäzin (awlaäd Abi 
Nawfal) intervened in vain with the apostolic envoy, on behalf of the 
monasteries of al-Rümiyya and ‘Ayn Warqa, to have the sanctions lif- 
ted.** 

Upon his return to al-Luwayza, al-Sim'ant sent dispatches to the 
patriarch to inform him of the progress he had made with the partition 
of the monasteries. He stressed that the measures were taken in accor- 
dance with the orders of the Propaganda, and asked him to come to 
Rayfün to arrange the partition of Dayr Mär Sarkïs wa-Bäkhüs. At this 
point, however, the patriarch proceeded to deny al-Sim‘änï any authority 
over the Maronite church and monasteries, and wrote that he had given 
the punished monasteries his absolution and had forbidden the muträns 
and monasteries to obey the envoy’s instructions. He announced that the 
case would be presented before the Church authorities in Rome. Efforts 
at mediation by the sheiks Nawfal, the awlad Abr Näsif, the awlad 
Abï Nawfal and Qablän, ‘Ad and Müsä al-Khäzin were to no avail.* 


5.3.2 À petition from the patriarch 


The partition of the mixed monasteries was 1in itself no major interven- 
tion. Technically, only slight transformations were involved. The separa- 
tion of Dayr Mär ‘Abda, for instance, involved the church, the kitchen 
and the storeroom. However, the document also explicitly mentions the 
muträn as the main spiritual supervisor of the monastery. That the inte- 
rests at stake went beyond a mere administrative measure on moral 
grounds, is shown by the petition which was sent to the Propaganda by 
Yüsuf Darghäm, defending his opposition to the monastic reforms.”° 
In his petition, the patriarch argued first that the majority of the fe- 
male inhabitants of the mixed monasteries should not be considered to 
be “‘nuns” (monache), but as beguines (pinzoche), who had not taken a 
vow. Consequentiy, the monasteries should rather be considered to be 
“retirement homes” (conservatori). The women in question lived off 
subsidies provided by the monks, who worked on the estate, on the 


* Laäbüdi to Dibsr (1736), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 2, pp. 198-199; Labüdï to Rossioli 
(1738), 1d., p. 236; Fahd (1973), pp. 158-168; Relazione Dell., f. 18. 

°° Fahd (1973), pp. 168-176; Relazione Dell., ff. 19-20. 

*_ Contract for the partition of Dayr Mär ‘Abda Harhariyya (1736), Patr. Arch., Coll. 
Y.D. al-Khazin, no. 21. 
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condition that they took care of all the household tasks. The ‘“‘cohabita- 
tion” was restricted to the pantry, the kitchen and the church. Even then, 
in the monasteries of ‘Ayn Warqa, Mär Shalitä and Mär Sarkiïs, a further 
separation had been implemented, to avoid suspect contacts as much as 
possible. These measures had initially been accepted by al-Sim'änï, but 
subsequently rejected as insufficient.” 

The patriarch stressed the economic aspects of the double monasteries 
and held that the demands of al-Sim'änt, an immediate separation, were 
financially impracticable. After all, neither the “nuns” nor the monks 
had sufficient capital to finance the erection of new buildings, while the 
population as a whole was too poor to pay the building expenses. Un- 
doubtedly, the patriarch acted as the spokesman of the majority of the 
lay patrons of the monasteries, who were reluctant to split the economi- 
cally efficient units into two expensive, and presumably unprofitable, 
compounds. Thus, the opposition to the reform measures was not con- 
fined to the clergy, but also had its adherents among the lay notables. 
No monastic reform could be limited to an administrative decree, but 
should extend to the overall system of administration of monasteries, 
and to the relations between lay patrons and their monastic estates.”? 

The arguments of the patriarch were not heeded by the Propaganda, 
which, after the setbacks suffered by al-Sim'änï, continued to exhort the 
Maronites to carry through the separation of the double monasteries. 
Only at the beginning of the 19th century would the Maronite patriarchs 
dedicate their energy to this ambitious and delicate task. 

Although the regulations of the Lebanese Council aimed to redress 
the legal framework of Maronite wagf practice and to reduce the in- 
fluence of lay patrons, during the 18th century they could not achieve 
systematic reform. In fact, as the practice of wagfs continued to be sha- 
ped by practical circumstances, they remained a theoretical factor only, 
at least as far as the autonomous monasteries were concerned. The com- 
plex legal context obviously contributed to the preservation of informal 
secular authority over wagfs, as it constituted the only basis for the 
enforcement of the law. However, in the 18th century the practice of 
religious foundations was certainly not limited to the autonomous mo- 
nasteries under lay patronage, but also included the rapidly expanding 
estates of the Lebanese Order, which will be analyzed in the next chap- 
ter. 


$l_ Gazeno, ff. 5-8. 
52 Gazeno, ff. 10-11; al-Sim‘änt to Prop. (3-7-1737), S.C./Mar., vol. 5 (1737-1740), 
f. 103; id. (28-6-1737), 1d., ff. 104-106. 
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THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEBANESE ORDER 


The 18th century witnessed a remarkable revival of monasticism among 
the Maronites of Mount Lebanon and Aleppo. For the first time in 
Mount Lebanon initiatives were taken to integrate separate communities 
of monks into centralized orders, which were to follow a specific rule 
and to adhere to the authority of the Vatican. Thus, in the first years of 
the 18th century, two orders were founded: the Lebanese Order, founded 
by Aleppine monks; and the Antonine Ish'ayyä Order, founded by 
monks from Mount Lebanon. While the former assumed an important 
role in Mount Lebanon, both in the spiritual and the socio-economic 
field, the latter remained marginal and proved unable to become a major 
factor in the affairs of the church. In this chapter, we will focus on the 
material basis of the Lebanese Order, the role of wagfs in its expansion 
and the connections of the Khäzin sheiks with the new monastic move- 
ment. 

The foundation of the Lebanese Order at the beginning of the 18th 
century and its growth in the subsequent decades had a profound impact 
on the various levels of the relations between the Maronite notables and 
the clergy. Firstly, as explained above, it increased the pressure on the 
secular clergy to implement the reforms, which were advocated not only 
from an idealist point of view, but which were also inspired by the wish 
to facilitate the incorporation of the Order into the church organization, 
and to ensure the support of the Vatican against elements which were 
hostile to the nascent monastic movement. Secondiy, the growth of the 
Order meant a division between the traditional ‘“’autonomous” monaste- 
ries, under the patronage of notable families, and the monasteries which 
were part of the network of the Order, within a new administrative 
framework. Thirdly, as the Order expanded its possessions, it gradually 
came to represent a considerable economic force. This force was based 
on estates which had a complicated status, being subject to wagf regula- 
tions, complemented by the rules of the Lebanese Council and directives 
adopted by the Order itself. The Order thus operated on the borderline 
between secular and clerical material interests, while on the ideological 
level it deliberately interfered with the struggle for reform. 
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6.1 THE EXPANSION OF THE LEBANESE ORDER 
IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


Although the possessions of the Order steadily increased in the first half 
of the 18th century, it could not immediately be considered a viable 
economic undertaking. At first, the revenues derived from collections 
among the Maronite population, but these were prohibited by patriarch 
Ya‘qüb ‘Awwäd in 1729. This prohibition probably did not prevent the 
Order from receiving gifts, especially from the Maronite community of 
Aleppo. The estates which were acquired were usually burdened with 
debt or in need of considerable investment. In the period 1696-1738, a 
total amount of more than 200.000 qurüsh, provided by the Maronite 
community in Aleppo, was spent on the acquisition of eleven monastic 
estates in Mount Lebanon. In the same period, these monasteries gene- 
rated a revenue of 134.906 q. against expenses reaching 191.492 q,, 
creating a deficit of 58.570 q.' 

From the onset, the administration of the Order was highly centrali- 
zed, which implied that economic transactions were the preserve of the 
superior-general, and that the influence of the rank and file was limited. 
The tensions that occurred in the 1740’s were probably partly due to this 
rigid structure, as the separate monasteries complained that the superior- 
general assumed financial obligations which weighed heavily upon the 
monasteries, and for which the individual congregations were ultimately 
responsible. Although several attempts at reconciliation were made, 
some of which appeared in fact to be successful, the de facto partition 
of the Order forced both factions to try to gain control over as many 
monastic possessions as they could, to create a favourable, irreversible 
status quo and a strong position for eventual negotiations. These occur- 
red in 1745 and 1748 and largely focused on the distribution of the 
monastic estates between the two branches. The Halabis turned out to 
be the decisively weaker party and only succeeded in acquiring some 
of the minor monasteries, while the Baladis, who were numerically 
superior, secured their hold over the main estates, such as Dayr Quzhay- 
yä, Dayr Mashmüsha and Dayr Tämish. This, of course, provided the 


Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 268-269; Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 9, pp. 21-23; 1d., vol. 9, p. 25; id., 
vol. 2, p. 494; mudabbirs to Sim‘äni (1729), 1d., vol. 1, p. 223; Qashü: to Iskandar (1729), 
id., vol. 1, pp. 236-245; the Khäzin sheiks mediated between the Order and the muträns: 
Läbüdi to Iskandar (1728), id., vol. 1, pp. 292 ff.; Qara‘ali to Iskandar (1728), id., vol. 
1, p. 302; Nawfal too opposed the Order: Qarä'ali to Iskandar (1728), 1d., vol. 1, p. 311; 
Tayah, vol. 2, p. 385 note 54. 
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Baladis with an economic advantage. Although quantitative data is too 
scarce to attempt a reliable estimation of the Order’s growth and econo- 
mic potential, it is clear that after the partition in 1770 the Baladïi branch 
succeeded in building up a profitable organization. 

Apparently the Baladi Order was able to achieve an efficient balance 
between centralized control and decentralized economic administration 
because, although the superior-general remained responsible for the 
overall supervision, some authority was delegated to a council of supe- 
riors (majlis ‘amm) and a body of four administrators (mudabbirs), who 
regularly convened with the mudabbirs of the individual monasteries 
(majlis al-mudabbirin). An important feature of the financial organiza- 
tion was the introduction of a central treasury. Although the monasteries 
apparently had independent budgets, the central treasury provided capital 
for investment in unproductive or newly acquired estates. In this way, 
a safe and closed circuit for the accumulation of capital was created, 
which was centred around the most productive estate, which was also 
the see of the superior-general, Dayr Mär Antüniyüs Quzhayya in Jabbat 
Bsharri. This set-up ensured the Baladïs a profitable exploitation by the 
turn of the 19th century.’ 

A separate estate served to provide for the sustenance of the superior- 
general. This estate in al-Zäwiya, which was purchased in 1714, con- 
sisted of mulberry trees and fruit orchards.* 

In the next paragraphs, an analysis will be given of the way in which 
the Order built up its extensive network of estates in the course of the 
18th century. Documents which refer to the transfer or purchase of land 
will be analyzed, in order to throw light on the legal and economic 
aspects of the transactions. Although the source material is as yet insuf- 
ficient to provide a complete picture of the size of the possessions, it 
is possible to assess some factors which shaped the estates and the way 
in which they were exploited. The conclusions will be put into the con- 
text of the socio-economic circumstances and juxtaposed to the prevalent 
situation of the autonomous monasteries. 


? For the tensions in the 17405, see: Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 4, pp. 1 ff, 54-57, 70 ff. 
96; Shibli, al-Mashrig, vol. 30; a short survey of the history of the Order is given by 
Shibli, al-Mashriq, vol. S1. 

+ For the organization of the Order, see, besides Fahd and Bulaybil: Mahfoud; Karam. 

* Bulaybil, vol. 1, p. 91; Ra’ïs ‘Amm to Prop. (1763), Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 4, p. 339; 
id., vol. 9, p. 23. 
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6.1.1 The first monasteries in Jabbat Bsharri 


The first efforts of the founders of the Lebanese Order to acquire a 
territorial basis were directed at Jabbat Bsharri, in spite of the fact that 
the advantageous circumstance of a large concentration of Maronites was 
combined with the disadvantage of the Matäwila Hamäda overlords and 
the vicinity of Tripoli, the centre of the Ottoman governor. 

In 1695 the “possessors” (wadiin al-yad) of the waqf Murt Müra in 
Jabbat Bsharri transferred the monastery and the wagf, which were part 
of the estate of Ihdin, to the Halabr monks Jibra’1l Farhät and ‘Abdalläh 
al-Qara‘ali. No specifications are given as to the nature of the waqf 
involved or the fiscal conditions. À contract from 1701, however, is 
more explicit, as it mentions the property (milk) of Murt Müra, consist- 
ing of mulberries and vineyards, which was transferred (fasrif) by the 
population of Ihdin to the monks of the monastery. The kharäj tax and 
the other, new, ‘awaäyid were annulled, while expenses for the restoration 
of the terrain and the mulberry trees would not be charged to the monas- 
tery.® The acquisition of the estate of Murt Müra, which was probably 
comparatively small, was soon followed by that of Dayr Mär al-Yasha'. 
The monastery, which had been founded as a wagf in 1640, was trans- 
ferred to the Order in 1696 by the population of the village Mar al-Ya- 
sha°. The miri tax and other levies (takalif) were suspended, and only 
a tax of 1/2 q. per shunbul wheat was demanded. Even when the monks 
had restored the vineyard, no kharäj was to be exacted.* In the course 
of the century, the possessions of the monastery were expanded by se- 
veral wagfs and purchases. An important grant was the mazra'a of Mär 
Nuhrä, which was part of the “lands reserved for the income of the 
emirs” (baklik al-mukhtassa li-ma‘ash al-umarä”). The land became the 
property (milk) of the Order, while the mr obligations remained un- 
changed.’ 

During the 18th century, several formal agreements with the mu- 
gäta‘ajis concerning Dayr Mär al-Yasha® were drafted. In 1743 a conti- 
nuation of the existing situation was agreed with Husayn Hamäda, with 
no tax increase, while the Order obliged 1tself to extend the planta- 
tions. In 1754 a similar agreement was signed between the Order and 
Husayn and Haydar Hamäda, concerning the rights of the Order to 


* Qarä‘ali, ‘Mudhakkirät’, Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 1, p. 41; id., vol. 3, p. 229; Bulaybil, 
vol. 1, pp. 22, 42; Qar’äli (1932), vol. 1, p. 61 

$ Fahd, Tarïikh, vol. 7, pp. 252-253, 255-258; Qarä‘ali, ‘Mudhakkirät’, id., vol. 1, p. 
42; 1d., vol. 3, p. 230; Qar’äli (1932), vol. 1, p. 35. 

7 Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 7, pp. 266-267. 
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exploit the estates of Dayr Mär al-Yasha', Dayr Quzhayyä and Dayr 
Mär Hüqä. After the administrative takeover of Bsharri by Yüsuf al- 
Shihäb, a new assessment was made (1766; repeated in 1810, 1832). 
In 1770 a new sakk was drafted in which, next to the miri tax, a 
mashyakha of 4 masärti per qirsh and a ‘addäd ma‘aza of 6 1/2 q. was 
imposed, with an exemption from other taxes, such as the muwakkala 
li-al-mashäyikh or the dhakhäyir. The monastery remained the property 
of the Halabïs.° 

In subsequent years, the Shihäb emirs Sad al-Din and Husayn (18072; 
1803), Amin (1830) and mudabbirs Jirjis and ‘Abd al-Ahad Baz sent 
dispatches confirming the tax privileges enjoyed by the monastery and 
lifting oppressive taxes exacted by the mashäyikh of Jabbat. Sad al- 
Din claimed that the monastery was exclusively his (makhsüs fina), 
including the right to send away or keep the sharecroppers. The taxes 
were limited to the normal mir, although Amin mentions a maximum 
for the dhakhira of 1/2 mudd, while suspending the ‘addäd. The reve- 
nues of the mtri tax were directly collected by the Shihäb treasury. In 
the case of mazra‘a Mär Nubhrä it is explicitly stated that the sheiks did 
not have the right to interfere with the collection of the mirt, since the 
land had the status of baklïk, as had been agreed by the original foun- 
ders.” 

The most profitable acquisition of the Order in Jabbat Bsharri was 
Dayr Mär Antüniyüs Quzhayyä, which became the administrative centre 
of the Baladis. The monastery was founded in the 17th century by the 
Samrant family from ‘Ayntürin and later sold to the Habqüq family. In 
1708 muträn Yuhannä Habqüq handed the estate over to the Lebanese 
Order, with its revenues and donations (rizq, nudhürät). The Order recei- 
ved the full rights of disposal (fasarruf kämil) and the donator renounced 
any claims to the alms, with the stipulation that he could fall back on 
the waqgf for a living 1f he fell 1ll or was reduced to poverty through no 
fault of his own.'° 

The estate of Dayr Quzhayyä was eventually to become the largest 
and most prosperous possession of the Baladi Order and the see of the 
superior-general. Initially, however, difficulties with the Shuite notables 
had to be resolved. In 1726 the Hamäda mugaddams attempted to reas- 
sess the tax distribution of Jabbat Bsharri. To achieve this, they con- 
vened the village sheiïks and representatives of the clerical and monas- 


8 Jd., vol. 7, pp. 258-259, 262, 287-288, 290, 292, 297. 
® Id., vol. 7, pp. 262-265, 287. 
0 Bulaybil, vol. 1, pp. 59-60; ‘Ayntürini, a/-Mashriq, vol. 47, p. 63. 
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tic institutions in the area. The fiscal reorganization in fact amounted 
to an increase in the levies, and the farmers and monks refused to 
comply. To underline their resistance, the monks of al-Yasha”, Quzhay- 
ya and Müra abandoned their monasteries, claiming that a profitable 
exploitation was no longer possible, although a ‘“delegation” tempora- 
rily returned to collect the harvest. Confronted with this inflexible 
attitude, the Hamädas reconsidered their demands, and eventually the 
monks returned to their monasteries under new conditions: the mal was 
to be raised from 450 qurüsh to 520 qurush (15 %) and 10 shunbul 
wheat and 10 shunbul barley. (The produce of the monastery was 
estimated at 40 shunbul wheat in 1728.) The relations between the 
Hamädas and Dayr Quzhayyä were renewed by Husayn and Haydar, 
who granted full rights of disposal to the Order and pledged not to 
interfere with its administration, nor to remove the inhabitants, nor 
support dissident monks. In 1754 and 1763 Dayr Quzhayyäa was for- 
mally transferred (taslim shart) to the Baladi Order by Salmän Ha- 
mäda. The estate became the property (milk) of the Order, which was 
granted the right of disposal and a free hand in the administration of 
the shurakä’ and workers. The monastery was to pay 400 q. fäyid, as 
well as 10 shunbul wheat, 10 shunbul barley and 4 animals as a ‘idiy- 
ya for ramadan. In exchange, Salmän promised to protect the monas- 
tery and to refrain from interference."? 


6.1.2 Jubayl and al-Batrün 


The cases of Dayr Quzhayyä and Dayr Mär al-Yasha’ serve as a good 
example of the methods by which the Order gathered its possessions in 
the first half of the 18th century. À network which stretched over se- 
veral mugäta‘as and which, in general, was based on the combination 
of tax privileges and the obligation to cultivate the land, was quite rapid- 
ly formed.” The most important acquisition, for the Baladis, was the 
grant they received from emir Yüsuf al-Shihäb in 1767. After Yüsuf had 
asserted his control over the mugaäta'a of Jubayl in the 1760’s he set 
about reforming the administration of the area in coordination with the 
local Maronite notables. Moreover, he redistributed part of the land 


1! Labüdr/Zanda, Fahd, Tartkh, vol. 3, p. 204. 

 Farhät, Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 1, pp. 83, 148 (1723), 150-151; Läbüdt/Zanda, id., vol. 
3, pp. 62-65, 102; 1d., vol. 4, p. 337; Karam (1972), p. 30; Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 156, 265. 

3 The texts of various transactions of the Order can be found in Bulaybil, Fahd (Ta- 
rikh) and Karam (1972). 
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which had been owned by the Hamädas. Part of this operation was the 
transfer of a large network of monastic estates and churches which had 
apparently fallen into ruin to the Lebanese Order, with the specific pur- 
pose of stimulating productivity and recultivating arable lands."* 

In the contract referring to the transaction, a description of the estates 
in question is first given: a. Dayr Mayfüq, with mulberry trees and vine- 
yards. The village itself will remain at the disposal of the Order until 
the former inhabitants have returned; b. Dayr Kfifan, including the de- 
pendency (untüsh) in the city of Jubayl, with the shops (dakäkin) and 
church, and the revenues and alms. The miri tax 1s lifted from all the 
Order’s possessions in the district of Jubayl as an act of piety (ihsän) 
towards God; c. Dayr Mär Sim‘än al-‘Amüdi, with the churches in Ju- 
bayl, including a plot of land for cereal growing; tracts of land suitable 
for plantation from the baklik terrain (min rizqa al-baklik) and an- 
other plot; d. Dayr Hüb and Mär Dümit, according to the boundaries de- 
signated in the wagfiyyas.” 

These possessions were donated to the Order to be cultivated, and 
became its property (milk); the miri would amount to 1/4 q. per himl, 
while other taxes included 2 shähiyya for each 100 handfuls (jafna) of 
grapes, 1 shähiyya for the olives; 1/2 q. per bidär kayl; no extra costs 
and no ‘addäd were to be levied and no miri or jawali from the shura- 
ka’; no other taxes were imposed, as the monasteries were “their pre- 
serve” (mukhtass lahum). In 1770 the tax privileges were reconfirmed 
in a letter from Yüsuf to the sheiks Mansür al-Dahdäh and Sim'an al- 
Bitär. Besides this, a separate transfer document was signed for the wagf 
of Dayr Sim‘än al-‘Amüdi, which thus became the property (milk) of the 
Order, preserving its mirt obligations. In 1768 another waqf, consisting 
of mulberry trees and houses, was added by Yüsuf to the estate of Dayr 
Mayfüq, as milk and a perpetual waqf.'* 

Among the possessions allocated to the Dahdäh shaykh was the mo- 
nastery Dayr al-Banät, with a field for growing wheat and 5 shops, 
as a wagf for the monastery. The shaykh received the fasarruf in ex- 
change for the payment of the mir according to the arrangements for 
the wagfs in the area (al-wuquÿfät allatr fr al-bilad). Shaykh Mansür 
al-Dahdäh subsequently handed the monastery over to the Lebanese 


# Khätir, p. 56-59; ‘Ayntürini, al-Mashriq, vol. 46, pp. 438-440, 526-529; id., al- 
Mashrig, vol. 47, pp. 36-37; Dibs, part 4, vol. 8, pp. 500-503; Hattünt, pp. 182-189. 
2 * Hattünt, pp. 182-184; Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 273-277; Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 4, p. 352; 
‘Aqil to ‘Abd al-Ahad (1777), 1d., vol. 5, p. 206; id. (1777), id., vol. 5, 216-219. 
18 Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 282, 283, 293, 321. 
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Order, according to a taslim from Yüsuf, with the provision that mem- 
bers of his family be allowed to enter the congregation if they so 
wished."? 


6.2 THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ORDER'S ESTATES 


The examples given in the preceding paragraphs show that the expansion 
of the landed possessions of the Lebanese Order was a complex process, 
which touched on several aspects of the social and economic life of 
Mount Lebanon. The expansion was not limited to Jubayl, al-Batrün and 
Jabbat Bsharri, but included al-Matn, especially, and to a lesser degree, 
Kisrawän and al-Shüf. As far as the legal context for the expansion of 
the Order is concerned, some aspects should be kept in mind. Firstly, 
the Order was itself a manifestation of the reform tendencies within the 
community, and thus in some respects contradicted interests which were 
rooted in tradition or in the traditional equilibrium between the clergy 
and the Maronite notables; secondly, being a reformist movement, it 
could not easily be incorporated into the existing practices concerning 
waqfs and monastic properties; thirdly, from the start the leaders of the 
Order had a clear idea that their interests were best served not only by 
a spiritual reorientation, but also by a broad economic basis of posses- 
sions, which would facilitate both its integration into the Maronite com- 
munity and the establishment of links outside the community. Therefore, 
it will be useful to discuss the socio-economic role played by the Order 
in the course of the 18th century, and to define its contribution to the 
process of change occurring in this period as outlined in chapter 3 
above. 

In the next paragraphs the impact of the Order in two fields will be 
analyzed: the legal aspects of the administration of the Order’s estates, 
and the economic exploitation of the estates. 


6.2.1 The legal framework 


In the sources the possessions of the Order are usually categorized as 
wuqüfät or amläk. As in the case of the autonomous monasteries, 
however, the estates generally consisted of lands of varying legal sta- 
tus, and the term waqgf is mostly used as a general designation. In his 


7 Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 321-322. 
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historical survey of the Baladi Order, Bulaybil distinguishes four types 
of waqf: firstly, wagfs founded in praise of God in order to gain spiri- 
tual salvation, without any material benefits for the founder; secondly, 
waqfs founded to preserve estates and to protect property against ruin; 
thirdly, waqfs founded or purchased by the Order with its own capital 
or labour, fourthly, wagfs founded by notables with the intention of 
deriving profit from the recultivation of abandoned agricultural lands 
and the repopulation of deserted villages, and increasing the tax reve- 
nues. '° 

The contracts analyzed above show that the transactions concluded 
by the Order were of various kinds and included the purchase of milk 
and miri land as well as wagfs. However, the distinctions between these 
categories became increasingly blurred, as the possessions, whatever 
their legal status, came to be described as milk and “part of the amlak” 
of the Order, while they were simultaneously seen to be a wagf and 
subject to the payment of the mirt tax. This suggests that the legal dis- 
tinctions between the types of land became less relevant than the fact 
that they were gathered together under a single administrative framework 
and subject to a uniform set of regulations. This was, of course, an 
important development, since the subordination of existing formal legis- 
lation to an evolving administrative practice formed the essence of a 
process of transformation, which was stimulated by the expansion of the 
Order as a new organizational framework. 

The juridical categories of the transactions concluded by the Order 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Wagf: The wagf transactions can be divided into several sub-types: 

1/a. Wagfs founded by individuals, such as priests or widows, who 
endowed their possessions to a monastery in exchange for a livelihood 
for the duration of their lives from the revenues of the wagf, and the 
reading of a fixed number of masses. Obviously, these wagfs were vir- 
tually identical to [Islamic pious foundations, but clearly contradicted the 
rule imposed on ecclesiastical properties by the Church, that founders 
may lay no claim to the revenues of their foundation. They were contra- 
ry to Muslim rules about Christian wagfs, too, but in the period under 
study they were nevertheless an accepted practice.” 

1/b. Wagfs founded by individuals, families or village communities 
for the upkeep of schools, through a will (wasiya; possibly similar to 


8 Bulaybil, vol. 1, pp. 400-403. 
 Bulaybil, al-Mashriq, vol. 54, p. 41. 
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1/a.), or through a grant for life of land or of an orchard, etc., usually 
exempted from taxes.” 

l/c. The transfer of existing wagfs with the aim of facilitating the 
performance of religious services or schools. Although the terms “trans- 
fer” (taslim) and “transfer of rights of disposal” (tasrif) frequently recur 
in the contracts as a legally valid type of transaction (for instance fas- 
lim shart), this seems to be a negative specification, implying “not 
contrary to the law”, rather than a positive reference to a type of trans- 
action defined in legal terms. The contracts seem to relate primarily to 
a transfer of the rights of disposal and administration, comparable to the 
function of mutawallr, although this 1s not specifically mentioned, and 
not to an alienation of property rights. In the context of the Lebanese 
Order, however, taslim meant that the possessions were placed under 
the Order’s supervision as part of its amläk.” 

1/d. The transfer of existing wagfs of indebted or unprofitable estates 
by the patrons. These transactions formed the mayor source for the ex- 
pansion of the Order, but also required the investment of capital and 
labour. In general, the transaction meant that the patrons conceded their 
privileges to the Order, except, in some cases, the right of receiving a 
livelihood in case of poverty, or the right to enter the monastery, while 
the Order took over the debts and pledged to revitalize the estate. Signi- 
ficantly, the relations between the Order and the previous patrons were 
usually clearly defined, the patrons giving up any right to interfere in 
the administration of the estate and the congregation of monks, and 
promising protection and support. In some cases, when the patrons were 
not the same people as the mugaäta'ajis of the area, this pledge was 
repeated by the latter. Although the distinction between autonomous 
monasteries and the Order’s monasteries was thus clearly drawn, this 
did not mean that the ties with the former patrons or the mugäta‘ajrs 
were completely cut off. Obviously, especially when the patrons were 
also the mugäta'ajrs, as was often the case with the Khäzin sheïks, they 
would continue to have a keen interest in the administration and pre- 
servation of the estates. As the Order established its economic position 
in the course of time, however, the patronage of individual families and 
muqäta'ajis became less relevant to the prosperity of the Order as a 


* Bulaybil, al-Mashriq, vol. 51, p. 493; id., al-Mashrig, vol. 52, pp 23, 209, 551: 
id., al-Mashriq, vol. 53, p. 350; id., vol. 2, pp. 108, 234; Qar’ ali (1932), vol. 1, pp. 97-98: 
Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 1, pp. 352-357. 

* Bulaybil, vol. 1, pp. 48-50, 53-55, note 1, 218-219, note 1: see also the transfers 
of Dayr Quzhayyä and Dayr Yasha‘, above, paragraph 6.1.1. 
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whole or to the individual estates, and lay interference not only diminis- 
hed, but was in some cases actively reduced.” 

l/e. The transfer of existing waqfs by mugäta'ajrs who did not have 
the patronage rights or other founder’s privileges. The large grant to the 
Order by Yüsuf al-Shihab in 1767 in Jubayl was such a transaction. The 
possessions which were transferred to the Order as a donation (hiba) at 
least partly consisted of existing wagfs over which the emir did not exert 
formal authority as a patron or founder. No mention is made in the 
documents of a patronizing family and apparently Yüsuf needed no 
further permission for the transaction than his own authority as mu- 
gäta'ajt, and, significantly, the mediation of his mudabbirs, al-Bitär and 


2. Other transactions, such as purchase, donation, lease and daman: 

2/a. Purchase contracts are scarce among the material published by 
Fahd, Bulaybil and others, although according to the historians of the 
Order many possessions were acquired by purchase. In a few cases 
existing wagfs were purchased, which was, of course, contrary to all the 
regulations.” 

2/b. Most donation contracts (hiba) concern existing wagfs as has 
been explained in paragraph 1/e. There were, of course, other donations, 
one of which was specified as an igtita” (1714) of waste land and a 
ruined mill, with the aim of restoring its profitability and cultivating the 
waste land, for a kharäj of 6 q. per year, 5 q. for every 100 new plant- 
ings and 5 q. for each millstone. After the restoration the mill was to 
become milk of the Order. The document is signed by the dabit of al- 
Zäwiya.” 

2/c. Lease contracts include an isti’jär (1715) in al-Zäwiya, for a 
period of ten terms of three years, including taxes, for a yearly sum of 
150 q. and 35 q. jizya. Other levies are 1/2 mukük barley, 4 chickens 
on Islamic holidays (“zdiyya) and 4 ahmaäl firewood. Payment 1s distribu- 
ted over the year: the first installment of 3/4 to be paid in the silk sea- 
son, the second of 1/4 before the end of the year. Interestingly, this 
agreement 1s referred to as being the usual arrangement for the district 
of Tripoli.“ 


. Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 153-154, 194, 199-200, 205-206, 209, 210; id., al-Mashria, 
vol. 52, p. 212. 
+ For the Shihäb-transaction: see above, note 14 and 15. 
#° Bulaybil, vol. 2, p. 271; id., al-Mashriq, vol. 52, p. 211; Karam, p. 97. 
5 Bulaybil, vol. 1, p. 88 note 1. 
è Bulaybil, al-Mashriq, vol. 51, p. 494; id., vol. 1, p. 91; Fahd, Tarïkh, vol. 2, p. 489. 
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2/d. It is not completely clear what the juridical implications of da- 
maän contracts were. Usually, damaän is defined as the farming out of the 
right to collect taxes for a period of several years, in exchange for a 
fixed annual remittance, similar to the mugaäta‘a.”” In the sources con- 
cerning the history of Mount Lebanon a few cases of damaäan are men- 
tioned, as a grant to the muqäta‘ajis by the Sultan or the emir. The da- 
man grants to the Order do not contradict this description, but they are 
too few to justify a general characterization of the practice of damän. 

Some general conclusions about the juridical aspects of the Order’s 
transactions in the 18th century may be drawn: 

a. The contracts contain virtually no references to Hanaïfite jurispru- 
dence or Ottoman legal practice, which together formed the Islamic legal 
framework. In the case of wagfs, few contracts elaborate on the specifi- 
cations for the exploitation or the functionaries. 

b. The transactions were usually concluded in the name of the supe- 
rior-general and the mudabbirs, even when they related to individual 
monasteries. Sometimes, but not necessarily always, the documents were 
confirmed by the patriarch or/and by the muträn of the diocese. This 
suggests a highly centralized administration, at least as far as the large 
transactions Were concerned, and it also indicates that the Order was not 
seen as an institution representing a corporate body with legal competen- 
ce. The competence of the patriarch and the mutrans vis-à-vis the Order 
was not really clear, as it took the greater part of the 18th century to 
resolve the internal dissensions and to complete the formal incorporation 
of the Order into the church administration. Relations were strained, as 
the authority of the superior-general was not defined and several mu- 
trans were members of one of the Order’s branches. In spite of this and 
the expansion of the Order took place largely beyond the supervision 
of the secular clergy. Clearly, ultimate supervison was retained by the 
patriarchs, who, in the cases of Sim’än ‘Awwäd and Tübiyä al-Kbhäzin, 
were closely involved in the partition process of the 1740’s and 
1750’s.7° 

The mugaäta'ajrs were often involved in the larger transactions, either 
as one of the parties or as supervisors. However, their involvement was 
far from being the intimate connections they had with the autonomous 
monasteries, an independence that was closely guarded by the Order. 

c. An important aspect of the alienation of lands involving the Leba- 


27 EI2, art. ‘Bayt al-Mäl’. 
# See above, part 1, chapter 3; Bulaybil, a/-Mashriq, vol. 51, pp. 678, 683. 
*  Shibli, al-Mashriq, vol. 51, p. 306. 
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nese Order is, of course, the juridical status of the land and the legal 
supervision of transactions. Firstly, it should be noted that the trans- 
actions took place without the interference of the Ottoman bureaucracy, 
or, 1n other words, there are no indications that transactions were as a 
rule endorsed by a Hanafite qadi or registered in the mahkama courts 
of Tripoli, Sidon or Damascus. Secular authority was not represented 
by the Ottoman administration or by delegated branches of the juridical 
apparatus, but in most cases by the mugäta'ajis and in some cases by 
the Shihab emir. This 1s not necessarily an anomaly or a departure from 
normal practice in the Empire, as probably the extent to which these 
transactions Were embedded in the Ottoman legal system depended on 
the proximity of the urban administrative centres, while the delegation 
of judicial authority was by no means exceptional. The documents show 
that in Mount Lebanon in the 18th century, as elsewhere in the Empire, 
state supervision of the alienation of land and its legal categories was 
not strictly observed. Contracts referring to transactions with existing 
waqfs, for instance, rarely elaborate on the legal complications which 
they represented, such as the original intentions of the founder, the dis- 
tribution of revenues, legal competence regarding the alienation of 
waqfs, etc. Moreover, land with the miri status was converted into waqf, 
described as milk of the Order, while preserving its tax obligations, 
without any juridical justification. 

These irregularities should be put into the context of the specific 
circumstances in Mount Lebanon and the exceptional nature of the Leba- 
nese Order as an organization. The transactions were apparently not seen 
as reprehensible acts which should be scrutinized as to their legality; 
they were primarily inspired by economic motives, which, at least in 
some cases, overruled juridical objections. At this stage, the legal cate- 
gorization of land had become less relevant than economic considera- 
tions, such as the way lands were exploited, or than the tax system, as 
the mirt remained the basic taxation regardless of the formal status of 
the land. Some of the distinctions between the categories of land were 
upheld, however, as in the case of Dayr Mär al-Yasha”, which enjoyed 
the disposal of possessions which belonged directly to the Sh1häb emurs, 
to the exclusion of local notables (rizq, or baklik).*° 

Whatever the original status of the estates had been, within the frame- 
work of the Order they acquired a new status, or at least a new element 
was added, as they became subject to the administrative rules of the 


0 Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 7, pp. 260, 262-265, 289, 292. 
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board of mudabbirs. In fact, the Order embodied the “essence” of the 
waqf principle, since its intention was to gather properties together under 
its supervision, not allowing or at least discouraging any form of aliena- 
tion. Thus, it was a logical step to entrust the supervision over existing 
waqfs to the Order. It enabled the Sh1häb emirs to adopt a flexible poli- 
cy towards the juridical status of the land and to let economic factors 
prevail in their dealings with the monks. 

d. Although Ottoman legal formalities were not explicitly substituted 
by precepts derived from Canon Law, the central concepts promulgated 
by Church law were clearly visible in the organizational function of the 
Order. No explicit reference to the sources of Canon Law or the Lebane- 
se Council was made, but the principles of reducing lay interference 
with clerical properties and the ban on their alienation were carefully 
adhered to. The Order apparently, and perhaps paradoxically, was better 
equipped to implement the “church centred” regulations of the Lebanese 
Council than the secular clergy was, being still largely within the sphere 
of influence of the Maronite notables. Thus, the authority of mutrans 
over church property was relatively reduced, while the material interests 
of founders or lay administrators were confined to the collection of 
official, often reduced, taxes. As the effectiveness of the secular legal 
framework decreased, the Order contributed to the increased role of the 
church with regard to the administration of church properties, a tendency 
which was encouraged by the Vatican, but was in principle contrary to 
the spirit of Islamic and Ottoman social, legal and administrative pre- 
cepts. 


6.2.2 Economic factors 


As explained above, in the second half of the 18th century, the mu- 
gäta‘ajts in Mount Lebanon increasingly suffered from economic diffi- 
culties. Economic circumstances in the area became affected by the 
overall recession in the Ottoman Empire, due to the depreciation of the 
Ottoman currency, the interruption in the Asian trade as a result of the 
Ottoman-Persian wars, and tensions within the structure of the internal 
market. These factors cannot be dissociated from the efforts of the pro- 
vincial Syrian rulers to appropriate the means of production, to mono- 
polize trade and to control and skim off financial circuits. Increasing tax 
demandés led to political tension and tended to drain the financial resour- 
ces of the Lebanese mugäta'ajis. In spite of these adverse influences, 
however, no unilinear process of economic decline can be discerned in 
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Mount Lebanon, and efforts at economic expansion occurred alongside 
signs of decline. 

Sericulture provided the muqäta'ajis in Mount Lebanon with some 
advantages over their counterparts in other areas of the Ottoman Empire. 
On the one hand, the revenues from sericulture were to a large extent 
derived from export, which implied that economic development was 
vulnerable to fluctuations on the world market. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the muqäta'ajis had a commercial crop at their disposal which 
could be marketed relatively easily and which gave them access to the 
circuits of foreign currency. Moreover, the interruption of the Persian 
trade with Aleppo and Bursa was not to their disadvantage, as it created 
an increased demand for silk on the Ottoman market and gave a new 
impetus to sericulture in Syria. These factors indicate that, although the 
tax pressures on the muqäta'ajis tended to exhaust their financial resour- 
ces, the economic potential of Mount Lebanon was not yet fully exploited 
and prospects for expansion existed. This is confirmed by indications 
that in the second half of the 18th century, the exploitation of the mu- 
qüäta'as suffered from a labour shortage. The efforts of both Yüsuf and 
Bashir al-Sh1häb to restructure the muqäta‘a system should be seen in 
this context, since they aimed to maximize their tax revenues by, firstly, 
increasing tax demands, secondly, expanding the areas under their con- 
trol, and, thirdly, extending the areas under cultivation. 

From an early stage, the mugäta‘ajis were aware of the opportunities 
provided by the nascent Lebanese Order for alleviating their economic 
difficulties. Although it had been founded as a spiritual movement, its 
novelty lay partly in its organizational setup and, accordingly, in its 
concern for a solid material basis. The transfer of Dayr Sayyidat Ta- 
mish in 1727 1s an early example of how the economic exploitation of 
many of the autonomous monasteries had become a burden to the mu- 
gäta‘ajis, as a result of inconsistencies in the administrative framework, 
increasing debts, internal dissension, and the absence of a clear arrange- 
ment for the financial obligations of the patrons. The organizational 
framework of the Order provided an opportunity for the mugäta‘ajts to 
release themselves from their financial responsibilities in exchange for 
cession of their patronage rights. Moreover, the Order opened up the 
prospect of reviving and restoring the estates by investment, in some 
cases provided by gifts from the community of Aleppo, and labour. 

This tendency 1s reflected in the transfer documents that have been 
analyzed in the previous paragraphs. When the prospects for profitable 
exploitation of the monastic estates seemed limited, the Order came in 
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to ensure their continuation. Obviously, as the network of the Order 
greW, its economic potential increased, in spite of initial debts and finan- 
cial deficits. This duality, imdebtedness and the potential for growth, 
possibly lay at the roots of the discord which eventually led to the parti- 
tion of the Order, as the rank and file, who represented a substantial part 
of the labour force, became increasingly concerned about the financial 
policy of the board. After all, the structure of the Order was unique in 
the sense that a small board decided its economic policy, while the 
labour for the actual productivity was provided by the bulk of the mem- 
bers, who were on the one hand excluded from the benefits of their 
labour, and were even responsible for the debts, and on the other were 
not incorporated into the traditional social system which determined the 
relations between the peasants and their overlords. Whatever the size 
of the Order’s estates, the amount of its debts and financial deficits, 
and its total productivity may have been, investment was not without 
its rewards and the balance between indebtedness and potential producti- 
vity was never disadvantageous to the general development of the Order. 
In fact, land would eventually prove to be a much more reliable commo- 
dity than money, provided a sufficient labour force could be procured. 
The latter was mainly provided by the Baladï faction, which was more 
numerous and accordingly had a far greater economic potential than the 
Halabis.” 

Some information about the general economic situation of the Order 
during the 1760’s can be derived from a report on the possessions of 
the various estates. The list shows that Dayr Quzhayyä, Dayr Tamish 
and Dayr Mashmüsha had become the largest economic centres of the 
Order, and together represented approximately 55 % of its mulberry 
orchards (out of a total of 189 ägiyya bazar), 40 % of the cereals and 
56 % of its fruit orchards and vineyards. AII other estates should be 
considered as small, except Dayr al-Shuwayyä (10% of the total of 
mulberry trees and 20 % of the wheat production) and Dayr al-Yasha‘ 
(20% of the wheat production). Some monasteries also exploited work- 
shops of several kinds, as for instance Dayr Karim al-Tin, which specia- 
lized in textile dyeing and manufacture.” 

Not surprisingly, the negotiations between the Halabr and Baladi 
factions, intitially under the auspices of the patriarch and, eventually, 
a committee of foreign missionaries, focused on the partition of the 


1° For the number of members, see Karam (1975). 
* Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 268-270. 
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Order’s possessions. In this respect, the Baladis clearly held the strong- 
est position as its members outnumbered the Halabis and held most of 
the estates as their de facto possessions. Moreover, to the resentment of 
the Halabis, they were at least in some cases helped to acquire estates 
by mugäta'ajis, who preferred the economic performance of the Bala- 
dis to that of their rivals. Thus, for instance, the Junblät sheïks formally 
transferred Dayr Mashmuüsha to the Baladis with an explicit economic 
motive. The Baladis received the monasteries of Quzhayya (Hamädas) 
and Shuwayyä (Billama‘s) for similar reasons. 

As the de facto distribution of the estates proved irreversible in most 
cases, the negotiations concentrated on three monasteries, Rashmayyaä, 
Sir and Ilyäs al-Räs, which were occupied by the Halabis, but claimed 
by the Baladis. Finally, the Halabt leaders ceded them to the Baladis. 
In 1764, a proposal for the partition of the estates was forwarded by 
papal envoy Bossu, who was in favour of the Halabi faction. His plan 
was based on the revenues of the estates, of which the Halabis held only 
a fifth, though they had a right to at least a third. Eventually, he suc- 
ceeded in awarding the Halabis with a quarter. Another complication 
was that the Halabis wanted to divide their possessions among the two 
provinces (Tripoli and Sidon), in order to have a refuge in case of op- 
pressive measures by one of the governors. They claimed Dayr al- Yasha” 
on these grounds.* 

After the partition, the economic role of the Order, especially of the 
Baladis, became more prominent. At this stage initiatives were taken by 
the Shihäb emirs to incorporate the Baladi Order into their economic 
policy, and it is no coincidence that the takeover of Jubayl by Yuüsuf al- 
Shihäb and the subsequent administrative reforms were immediately 
followed by a large transaction with the Order. The economic incentives 
appear unequivocally in the documents: the estates were handed over 
free, and tax privileges were granted in exchange for the recultivation 
of abandoned lands and the reclamation of waste lands for sericulture. 


# Bulaybil, vol. 2, p. 252; Fahd, Tärtkh, vol. 4, pp. 204-206, 211-212, 379; ‘‘Aridat 
‘Awwäd’ (1754), id., vol. 4, pp. 235-237; Räji to Bäni (1756) id., vol. 4, pp. 261-262; 
Räji to Rome (1757), 1d., vol. 4, p. 280; id., vol. 4, p. 337. 

# Distribution of the estates: Baladis: Quzhayyä, Hüqä, Tämish, Mashmüsha, al-Burj, 
Rashmayyä, Sir, Sinnin, Habashï, Hüb, Nä‘ima, Banäbil, Ilyäs al-Räs;, Halabis: Luwayza, 
Shuwayyä, Karim al-Tin, Yasha’, Badwänï, Bossu to Prop. (17-9-1764), Vat. Arch. 
Missioni, 118; see also: S.O., vol. 820, ff. 162. 165, 166; Ra’is ‘Amm to ‘Abd al-Ahad 
(1768), Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 4, pp. 374-376; confirmation of the partition (1770), id., vol. 
4, pp. 384-391; ‘Aynturini, al-Mashriq, vol. 47, p. 62; Bull. Pont., vol. 4, pp. 126-127; 
Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 268-269; Ra’ïs Amm to Prop. (2-4-1764), S.C./Mar., vol. 8, f. 191. 
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Moreover, the economic stimulus provided by the Order should ultimate- 
ly lead to a repopulation of deserted areas. The transaction was clearly 
beneficial to both parties, while the preservation of the estates was gua- 
ranteed. It decisively established the Baladi Order as an economic force 
and enabled it to emerge as a prosperous organization by the turn of the 
19th century.” 

The dealings of Yüsuf and later Bashir al-Shihäb with the Order were 
specifically directed towards an intensified exploitation of the economic 
potential of their domains, which would result in higher tax revenues. 
Another important element was the effort to counteract the labour shor- 
tage, as is shown by the clauses granting tax privileges to peasants co- 
ming from outside the muqäta‘a. At least in some cases, the peasants 
on monastic estates were thus favoured in comparison with their coun- 
terparts on the estates of the mugaäta'ajts. 

Although tax privileges were part of Bashir al-Shihäb’s policy to- 
wards the Order, this did not mean that he refrained from skimming off 
the capital accumulated in the circuit of monastic estates. In 1789 and 
1791 he exacted extraordinary levies from the Order, which were con- 
tested by the superior-general, who succeeded in reducing the amounts, 
respectively, from 8 to 4, and from 30 to 17 kïs. The levy was distri- 
buted over the monasteries.* Tax privileges were granted to the Order 
on two levels: firstly, in some cases peasants were exempted from the 
poll-tax (jawälr), while, secondly, the Order was in most cases exempted 
from various surplus taxes, which were usually exacted by the mu- 
gäta‘ajts. Although the mirt obligations were in general left intact, in 
some cases they were annulled, reduced or postponed. These arrange- 
ments were clearly designed to enable the Order to accumulate capital 
for investment, which was, however, siphoned off by incidental levies. 
Compared with the mugäta'‘ajrs, the agreements were highly favourable, 
as the conditions for expansion, the reintegration of estates and an inten- 
sified exploitation were enlarged, in a period when most mugäta'ajis saw 
their domains crumble and their capital sources drained. 

An impression of the growth of the economic potential of the Ba- 
ladi Order after 1770 can be derived from the accounts and registers of 
Dayr Hüb and Dayr Kfifän in Jubayl. The acquisition of these properties 


%  Aqil to ‘Abd al-Ahad (1777), Fahd, Tärikh, vol. 5, p. 216; S.C., vol. 8, ff. 552-554, 
555, 558; Haydar to Prop., Vat. Arch., Missioni, 118; 1d. (n.d.), S.C., vol. 8, ff. 552-554, 
555, 558. 

%  Bulaybil, al-Mashria, vol. 52, p. 35; see also: Karäma, p. 113; Munayyar, /Khalifa, 
p. 381. 
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gave a considerable boost to the economic strength of the Order, as was 
noted by contemporary observers. The accounts of Dayr Hüb show that 
the revenues steadily increased in the period 1785-1842, especially in 
the 1820’s and 1830°s. From 1785 onwards a regular pattern of land 
purchases can be seen, which culminated in a mass of purchases in the 
years 1820-1823, to be followed by more peaks in 1825, 1827, 1832 and 
1842; these purchases can be traced back in the accounts, which show 
that the expenses for acquisitions were 13.986 q. (1823), 8147 q.(1832) 
and 8905 q. (1842). Most of the land was sold by the Tarbay family, 
sheiks of Tannürin.” 

A similar pattern can be perceived in the accounts of Dayr Kfïfan. 
The years 1778-1799 still show a deficit, but from 1805 onwards the 
revenues from silk rapidly increased, and the balance in general became 
positive. In this period the expenses for land acquisition rose, too, 
peaking at 26.342 q. in 1814 and 24.874 in 1835. However, the monas- 
tery retained a debt throughout the prosperous years. The German tra- 
veller Seetzen, who visited the monastery in 1806, remarked that Dayr 
Kfifän was extremely prosperous.” 

Both monasteries were incorporated into the network of the Order, 
receiving ‘“‘donations” from the superior-general, and providing financial 
support to other monasteries. Obviously, the taxes increased in the pe- 
riod under study; taxes paid by Dayr Kfifan roughly increased from an 
average of 10% of the revenues in the 1790’s to some 20% from 1805 
onwards, a rise of 100%. The revenues themselves, however, increased 
from an average of 4000 q. in the 1790’s to 9508 q. in the 1800’s and 
1810’s, to 40.000 q. in the 1820’s and 1830’s. An explanation for this 
discrepancy could be the rapid rise of the silk prices in the first decades 
of the 18th century, since at both monasteries silk generally provided 
more than one half of the revenues.” 

Little data is available on the relations between the Order and the 
shuraka’ working on its estates. Apparently the labour force of the 
Order at first consisted of the growing numbers of its monks, but at 
an early stage peasants were attracted. To illustrate the relationship 
with the peasants, three mushäraka documents concerning the estate 
Of Dayr Mär al-Yasha’ should be mentioned. In the first one (1748) 


7 Sijill and accounts Dayr Hüb; about the Tarbay family, see Tarbay. 

* Accounts Dayr Kfifän;, Kruse/Müller, vol. 1, p. 194. 

% id., Dayr Hüb and Dayr Kfifaän; Seetzen mentions both Dayr Hüb and Dayr Kfifän 
as prosperous, producing, respectively, 20-50 and 100 rurl silk; Kruse/Müller, vol. 1, pp. 
190, 194. 
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it 1s stipulated that at the first harvest an assessment will be executed 
after which the shartk will pay 1/4 of the value of the mulberry trees 
and keep 1/4 of the property and 1/2 of the harvest. In the second 
document (1760), which is more elaborate, the peasants pay 80 q. for 
80 himl and receive the same amount if the contract should be nulli- 
fied. The crops (grapes, walnuts, wheat and silk) are shared equally 
between them and the monastery. À mushäraka document concerning 
the same estate, but dating from 1829, 1s still more elaborate. The 
crops of grapes and Walnuts are shared, while 1/3 of the wheat is 
taken by the shartk. The peasants pay for the seed and plant the mul- 
berry trees. The silk harvest 1s shared, while the peasants pay 3 q. per 
himl (gima al-rub° muwäraga). Taxes include a mirt tax of 2 q. per 
äqiyya bazar (20 himl) and 1/2 of the costs of the silk worm eggs. 
The peasants have no property rights. Apparently the costs for the 
peasants increased, while, significantly, any rights of the peasants to 
parts of the land were rejected, indicating that the position of the 
peasants vis-à-vis the monastery had weakened.* 

A word remains to be said about the crops which were produced on 
the Order’s estates. From the various surveys it appears that the econo- 
mic activities of the Order were variegated and included sericulture, 
wheat, grapes, olives, walnuts, honey, and cattle breeding. This varie- 
gated activity of course enhanced the economic basis of the Order, 
which was further strengthened by the acquisition of mills. The contracts 
show, however, that sericulture was seen as the essential activity, and 
that expansion was predominantly directed towards the planting of mul- 
berry trees, or, in other words, at the intensification of the commercia- 
lized sector of agriculture. 

The success of the economic performance of the Baladis was partly 
due to the introduction of a central treasury, from which capital could 
be provided for indebted or newly acquired monasteries that needed 
investment. In this way the administration of the differentiated network 
of estates was brought into a single administrative framework which was 
more than able to compete with muqgäta'ajr estates. The Order had its 
own channels for marketing their crops in the coastal towns where it 
owned dependencies (untüsh) and also utilized the services of middle- 
men. One might assume that the efficiency of this setup was likely to 
reduce the costs of labour and thus the production costs, though figures 


*° Fahd, Tarikh, vol. 7, pp. 266-267, see for the relations between the Billama‘ emirs 
and a Melkite monastery: Abou Rousse Slime. 
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on this are lacking. A report on the situation of the monastic orders in 
Mount Lebanon (1830) shows, nevertheless, that the Baladi branch was 
prospering, while the Halabis became impoverished.*! 


6.3 THE LEBANESE ORDER AND THE KHAZIN SHEIKS 


Although the Lebanese Order acquired some monasteries in Kisrawan 
(notably Dayr Tamish, Dayr al-Luwayza and Dayr Shuwayya), it is 
conspicuous that it developed relatively few relations with the Khäzin 
sheiks. As has been explained above, in the first decades of the 18th 
century, contacts with the Order were mainly limited to members of the 
Halabi faction (al-Qarä'ali, Farhät, Tübiya al-Khäzin), and although their 
claim to the diocese of Aleppo became increasingly contested, the awläd 
Abi Näsif al-Khäzin continued to uphold relations with the Halabiïs, by 
the foundation of a school in ‘Ajaltün, and by the confirmation of the 
Halabis’ rights to Dayr Sayyida al-Luwayza and Dayr Mär Shuwayya. 
As has been argued above, however, the Halabis remained a marginal 
faction. 

Contacts between the awläd Abï Qänsawh and the Order were strain- 
ed from the beginning, partly since the former upheld contacts with the 
Ish'ayyäa Order. At the onset of the 18th century, the awlad Abr Qan- 
sawh founded several monasteries in Kisrawän for the Ish°ayya Order 
and attempted to benefit from the gifts it received from the population. 
However, the Ish'ayyäs remained a small and marginal community, 
which stayed aloof from the upheavals that harrassed the clergy and did 
not become an economic force of any importance. Only a few cases of 
incidents between the Order and its Khäzin patrons are recorded.“ 

Some Khäzins did cooperate with the Baladis for tactical purposes. 
Thus, vice-patriarch Mikhä”ïl al-Khäzin was supported by the Baladis 
during the conflict over Yüsuf Istifän.* Moreover, there were Khazins 
who joined the Order, and one of these even became superior-general. 
Sim'än al-Khäzin (ibn Sälim 1bn Junblät) of the awlad Ab Näsif was 
mudabbir for several terms before he became superior-general in 1799 
and, for a second time, in 1805. Little is known about Sim'an, apart 
from his part in the plot during the patriarchal election in 1809. Signifi- 


fl ‘Relazione Dello Stato de’ Monaci Marroniti,’ Acta, vol. 193, ff. 466 ff. 

For the contacts between the Khäzins and the Ish‘ayyä Order, see: Ba‘abdätï, and 
documents in KHAÏ1, Shaybän al-Khäzin, Khäzin/Mas'‘ad, vol. 3, p. 523. 

# See above chapter 4. 
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cantly, the plot was frustrated partly by the new superior-general, who 
by doing so showed that he was in no way subservient to the Khäzins. 
Any other information on possible connections between his position and 
specific family interests in the Order or the church are lacking.* 

It is no coincidence that most of the relations cited above mainly 
concern tactical alliances with no economic dimension. The economic 
expansion of the Baladis occurred predominantly in the districts al- 
Matn, Jubayl and al-Batrün, and their interests in Kisrawän were of 
relatively minor importance. It seems, however, that monks from Kis- 
rawän and al-Matn—perhaps as a result of the first monastic revival 
in Kisrawan in the 17th century—still dominated the organizational 
board. This is revealed by an “insurrection” of monks in Jubayl which 
started in the 1830’s. In 1844 these monks attacked monasteries in 
Jubayl in order to oust superiors who were not originally from Jubayl, 
and to put superiors from Jubayl in their places. They claimed that their 
number and positions were disproportionate, since the Order’s wealth 
derived mainly from Jubayl.® This incident illustrates that the Bala- 
dis defied the regional balance which had grown into the structure of 
the Maronite community. 

Not surprisingly, the Order found it far more profitable to intensify 
their relations with the Shihab emirs. After all, Yüsuf al-Shihäb had 
granted them the opportunities for expansion, and the cooperation was 
continued under Bashir. In the 1830’s the Order even operated a powder 
factory together with Bashiïr. Significantly, at that time the Khäzins 
complained about the financial problems of the Halabis, whose admini- 
strative centre in Kisrawän (Dayr Sayyidat al-Luwayza) had become 
burdened by debts.“ 


6.4 THE LEBANESE ORDER AND THE CONCEPT OF WAQF 


To conclude this chapter on the Lebanese Order, some remarks should 
be made about the way in which the Order relates to the general obser- 
vations on waqgfs in the Ottoman Empire which are given in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs. Obviously, the purely juridical definition of wagf 


#%° Bulaybil, al-Mashrig, vol. 51, pp. 680, 691; id., al-Mashriq, vol. 52, pp. 25, 32, 
48, 199, 211, 208, 349, 356, 540, 544, 548; Karam (1975), pp. 24, 198, 208, 213, 232. 

#° Ra’ïs Amm and 3 mud. to Prop. (24-9-1844), S.O., vol. 966, ff. 353-354; Acta, 
vol. 207, f. 383. 

#4 “Relazione,’ Acta, vol. 193, ff. 466 ff. 
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is insufficient to comprehend the nature of the estates of the Lebanese 
Order, whose possessions were, nevertheless, generally considered to 
be wagfs. It seems more appropriate to suggest a broader approach stres- 
sing the socio-economic factors which shaped the implementation of 
waqf regulations and the administration and functioning of wagf proper- 
ties. 

Firstly, on the economic level, 1t seems obvious that the two main 
elements of the rationale of the wagf principle are prominently present 
in the history of the Lebanese Order: the preservation of properties and 
the creation of opportunities for investment and re-exploitation. The 
possessions of the Order fit smoothly into the general type of wagf 
administration, based on tax privileges, the revitalization of ruined waqf 
nuclei of estates, the upkeep of a money circuit to facilitate capital 
accumulation and investment, and protection against disintegration and 
uncontrolled alienation. In spite of legal variants, the economic aspects 
of the possessions of the Order did not differ essentially from their 
Islamic counterparts. What is more, as an economic phenomenon the 
growth of the Order seems to correspond to the interpretation of waqgf 
as a “dynamic” device, more than to the suggestion that waqgfs were 
a symptom of “stagnation” and the immobilization of capital and pro- 
perty. As has been argued above, however, in our view this corresponds 
with the function that wagfs could fulfill in certain circumstances: 
a capital reservoir which could be used to respond to economic trans- 
formations. Economic requirements tended to shape this practice to a 
large extent. 

Secondly, the function of the Order as a wagf institution covered two 
fields. The supply of spiritual guidance and care for pious endowments 
made by widows, priests, sick and elderly people, etc. is obvious. From 
its economic strength, however, derived other functions. Firstly, as its 
possessions expanded, the Order provided the Maronite community with 
new economic opportunities, an expansion of the area under cultivation 
and a new framework for agriculture, which relieved some economic 
pressures, which lay beyond the power of the Maronite notables. Se- 
condly, the Order gradually became the main source of revenue for the 
ideological apparatus of the Maronite community, as represented by the 
religious institutions and the clergy. The juridical and economic power 
wielded over the church and the clergy by the notables was gradually 
replaced by an independent organization which no longer needed the 
patronage of the traditionally powerful notables. Significantly, from the 
end of the 18th century, increasing pressure from the Baladi Order can 
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be perceived regarding the appointments of mutrans. The Order’s in- 
fluence among the clergy was secured by payments which were both 
regular and irregular.*? 

The Order’s estates were not confined to a single domain, and thus 
could not easily be controlled by the notables. Moreover, the Order 
developed a structural cooperation with the Shihäb emirs, to their mutual 
advantage. While the monks enabled the emirs to strengthen their econo- 
mic position, the Shihäbs helped the Order to shake off lay tutelage and 
to develop an economic, juridical and administrative framework which 
could to some extent be dissociated from the traditional social structure 
of the Maronite community. As economic factors were more influential 
than legal rules, the Order represented a flexible force which was able 
to respond to and even engender change, as it was itself part of these 
changes. 

Again, the Order fulfilled one of the vital functions of wagf institu- 
tions: 1t provided the economic basis for the reproduction of ideology 
and the preservation of that ideology as part of the realm of religion. 


# Auvergne to Prop. (1-6-1834), S.C., vol. 21, ff. 42-43; Bulaybil, vol. 3, p. 504; 
Ra’ïs ‘Amm to Prop. (18-5-1776), S.C./Mar., vol. 9, ff. 515-516; Fadil to Prop. (3-8- 
1782), C.P., vol. 139, f. 438; documents about the role of the Order concerning the suc- 
cession of Thäbit (1833) in: S.C./Mar., vol. 20. 
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REFORM 


The council of al-Luwayza, which was convened in 1818, is usually 
seen as a landmark in the rapprochement between the Maronite church 
and the Vatican, which had been initiated by the Lebanese Council. For 
the first time serious endeavours were made to have the main reform 
measures implemented. Although the old controversies had by no means 
subsided and continued to throw obstacles in the way of the reformist 
faction, the balance of power had changed. This was due, firstly, to 
economic tendencies, which favoured an intensified exploitation of the 
agricultural lands, and, secondly, to developments in the political and 
administrative framework, both in the Ottoman Empire and in Mount 
Lebanon. 

In this chapter the renewed attempts to implement the reform measu- 
res are studied, concentrating on the issues of the residences of the pa- 
triarch and the muträns, and of the administration of wagfs, particularly 
the definition of patronage rights. Firstly, however, a short ouline of the 
situation of the judiciary as it developed under Bashir al-Shihäb will be 
given, in the context of the reforming tendencies within the Ottoman 
administration. 


7.1 BASHIR’S LEGAL REFORMS 


For the Ottoman Empire, the 19th century was an age of reform which 
did not pass unnoticed by the Syrian provinces. One of the threats to 
the stability of the Empire was the uprising of the Wahhäbis in the 
Arabian peninsula, who, with their puritanic, revivalist Islamic fervour, 
acquired wide appeal among the population of the Arab provinces. 
Apart from military precautions to stem the advance of the Wahhaäbris, 
attempts were made to adopt some of the general notions of the move- 
ment into the ideological orientation of the administration, in order to 
neutralize their impact. Thus, in 1807 Yüsuf Kanj Pasha was appointed 
governor of Damascus and proclaimed that he would revise his admi- 
nistration according to strict Islamic precepts. On the basis of this 
policy of “Islamization”, the Pasha opened negotiations with the insur- 
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gents, which took the form of a debate on religious dogmas.' 

The efforts at reform, which had a strongly religious flavour, espe- 
cially in the Syrian provinces, also touched on the relations between 
Christian and Muslim subjects. In 1806 Sultan Selim IIT issued a firman 
in which he guaranteed the rights of the Christian communities as Otto- 
man subjects. In Syria governor Kanj Yüsuf issued his own directives 
concerning the restoration of the strict Islamic rules on the conduct and 
position of dhimmiïs in the Syrian provinces. These included the rule that 
Christians were not allowed to build new churches or to repair religious 
structures near mosques.” These tendencies, which combined a centrali- 
zation of control over religious minorities according to Islamic principles 
with a policy aimed at safeguarding the minorities against any infringe- 
ment of their formal and traditional rights, naturally affected the admi- 
nistration of Mount Lebanon. As early as 1799 Bashir was urged to 
adhere to Islamic Law as the basis for the judiciary in the whole Moun- 
tain, which forced him to abolish certain privileges to which the Maroni- 
tes had traditionally grown accustomed. Although complications might 
be expected, the measure did not contradict Bashir’s policies, and the 
emir set about to comply with his instructions.” 

In the 18th century legal cases had normally been dealt with by the 
Druze qadi, who acted as the chief Judge of al-Shüf and its dependen- 
cies, and who even endorsed transactions or decided cases between the 
Maronite prelates themselves. Shortly after the Lebanese Council the 
clergy decided that muträns would henceforth be allowed to act as jud- 
ges in their diocese. In 1785, Yüsuf al-Shihäb had appointed the Melkite 
muträn Jirmäanüs Adam as a judge for the Maronites of Mount Lebanon, 
a measure that reflected his wish to centralize the judiciary. The Shihäb 
emirs Haydar, Qa‘dän and Bashir adopted the practice of formally con- 
firming the judicial powers of the Maronite patriarch. This constituted 
only a formalization of existing practice, since the clergy, and especially 
the patriarch, had enjoyed judicial power. The restrictions on their juris- 
diction had been agreed upon by the Maronites themselves: muträns 
only had jurisdiction in their own diocese; and the Khäzin sheiks were 
allowed to choose the judges of their preference. Under emir Bashir the 
formalities of confirming the judicial authority of Maronite clergy went 
one step further, as he formally appointed muträns as “judges of Mount 


! Shihäbi (1933), pp. 523-525, 534. 
2 Shihäbr (1933), pp. 523-525; Nawwar, p. 172. 
* Hubaysh to Prop. (29-9-1826), S.C./Mar., 18, ff. 525-526. 
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Lebanon”. Apparently, during the 18th and 19th centuries it remained 
customary to ask fetwas on legal issues from the mufti of Beirut. In 
1821 the mugäta‘ajt families drafted a document providing for two jud- 
ges in Mount Lebanon, one Maronite and one Druze.* 

In 1826 patriarch Hubaysh dispatched a letter to the Propaganda in 
which he addressed the legal complications deriving from the strict appli- 
cation of Islamic Law, or in his terminology, “Civil Law”. He stated that 
since 1799 the Maronite qadis had been used to administer justice on the 
basis of the Islamic Sharia in civil cases (da‘äwi madaniyya), except in 
cases concerning faith (man) and traditional customs (adab). Previously, 
jurisdiction had been founded, according to him, on al-Qarä'ali’s codex, 
the prescriptions of the Lebanese Council and the concepts (istilähat) 
accepted by both Christian and Islamic Law. Moreover, the community 
had accepted the practice of qadis appointed by the emirs, even in the 
case of Jirmanüs Adam, who was not a Maronite. 

In a second letter the patriarch asked the Propaganda 1f it would be 
legitimate for the Maronites to accept the predominance of Turkish 
“Civil Law” in Mount Lebanon. He himself did not expect any major 
difficulties since, according to him, both Turkish Law and Church Law 
derived ultimately from Justinian Law, and thus were similar in purport. 
He suggested that the Propaganda should not oppose the implementation 
of the measure. Significantly, in 1803 the Propaganda had already infor- 
med patriarch Yüsuf al-Tiyyän that, as a rule, the Church advised the 
acceptation of the supremacy of secular, local legislation, and that, in 
consequence, the Maronites should accept the implementation of Turkish 
Law. Eventually some graduates from the College of ‘Ayn Warqa were 
sent to study Islamic Law, and in 1826 Jibra’il al-Näsiri was appointed 
as “civil” judge of the Maronites.° 

Two complications emerged in connection with the initiatives towards 
judicial reform. Firstly, as has been observed by others, the new regula- 
tions were an infringement of the inheritance regulations adopted by the 
Maronites, as henceforth female descendants were to inherit one half of 
the share of male inheritants, whereas Maronite custom had only allowed 
daughters a trousseau (jihäz) and no inheritance rights. It was feared 


“ Ziyäda, pp. 59-61, 64-66; see the numerous fetwas in KHA.1 and KHA.2; Patr. and 
muträns to Khaäzins (11-9-1747), Patr. Arch., Coll., S. Awwad, no. 42. 

; Hubaysh to Prop. (29-9-1826), S.C./Mar., vol 18, ff. 525-526; Istifan to Näsiri 
(1819), in: ‘al-Shar° al-Masihi fi Lubnan,’ al-Majalla al-Suriyya, vol. 4, p. 366. 

$ Hubaysh to Prop. (10-4-1831), S.C.Mar., vol. 19, f. 751; Prop. to Tiyyän (1803), 
in: ‘al-Shar° al-Masihï,’ al-Majalla al-Suriyya, vol. 4, p. 369; 1d., vol. 4, p. 373. 
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that the new arrangement would lead to a fragmentation of estates, and 
wealthy landowners soon began to donate their estates to their sons 
during their lifetime. This hiba was only valid with a transfer of 
the right of disposal, which they were forced to concede. This device 
resulted in conflicts and to the impoverishment of elderly people, and 
fueled Maronite grievances against the predominance of Islamic Law.’ 

A second, less structural, complication occurred when the Maronite 
qadi, muträn Jibra’il al-Näsiri, was appointed superior of Dayr Mar 
Shalitä in 1826 at the request of its patrons, the Muhäsib family. Voices 
were raised in protest at the fact that Jibra’1l would have to combine this 
function with that of judge. It was feared that the monastery, which was 
inhabited by women, would become more or less a public building, 
endangering the segregation of the nuns. More importantly, the concern 
was expressed that Jibra”1l’s double responsibilty would eventually draw 
the administration of Maronite wagfs into the realm of [Islamic juris- 
prudence, thus risking the abolishment of traditional privileges enjoyed 
by the Maronites, in accordance with the Islamic prohibition of wagfs 
founded for the maintenance of clerical buildings and clergymen. Patri- 
arch Hubaysh, however, was not impressed by these objections, and 
instead pointed out the advantages, since the Maronites would not have 
to resort to the Islamic courts in Sidon, Beirut and Tripoli. The nomina- 
tion of Jibra’1l was subsequently endorsed by the Propaganda. 

The debate on this sensitive issue was a reflection of the conflicting 
tendencies in this period. The implementation of Islamic Law was con- 
nected to the centralizing efforts of the Ottoman state which were pro- 
bably acclaimed by Bashir as a means of achieving a greater uniformi- 
ty within his iltizam and to foster its integration into the Ottoman 
administrative structure. It was accepted by the patriarch in a period 
when ties with the Vatican were stronger than ever, and only after 
consulting the Propaganda on the fundamental aspects. Therefore, the 
patriarch acted from a position of strength, and any formal expansion 
of the domain of Islamic jurisprudence was by now balanced by in- 
creased coordination with Rome. The attitude of the patriarch reveals 


7 Hubaysh to Prop. (29-9-1826), S.C./Mar., vol. 18, f. 525; Hubaysh to Prop. (1827), 
in: Qar’äli (1929), ‘al-Shar‘ al-Masihi,’ al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 4, p. 367. 

8 Thäbit to Prop. (3-11-1827), S.C./Mar., vol. 18, f. 748; Thäbit to Prop. (15-3-1831), 
id., vol. 19, f. 603; Hubaysh to Prop. (4-7-1828), id., vol. 19, f. 23; Tiyyan to Prop. (5-6- 
1802), id., vol. 15, f. 145; ‘Relazione,’ ‘Mgr. Losana Risponde...” and ‘Lettera scritta dal 
P. A. Habisci,’ in: Acta, vol. 193, ff. 26, 38-40, 53-54; Muhäsibs to Prop. (3-3-1827), 
S.C./Mar., vol. 18, f. 626; Prop. to B. al-Shihäb (8-5-1830), L.D.B., vol. 311, f. 343; Is- 
tifän to Näsiri (10-9-1819), in: ‘al-Shar‘ al-Masihï, al-Majalla al-Süriyya, vol. 4, p. 366. 
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a firm confidence in the co-operation of emir Bashir, who, in turn, had 
good relations with the Propaganda in Rome. The main opposition to 
the Islamization of the judiciary seems to have come from the Maro- 
nite notable families, who resented the Islamic rules of inheritance in 
particular.” 

The frictions over the issue of judicial reform show that a new con- 
stellation had appeared, represented by Bashir, the patriarch and an 
emerging Maronite elite, who strove to incorporate existing practices 
into a formalized legal system, which suggests that a process of change 
was perceived in which certain groups wanted to consolidate their newly 
acquired prerogatives. This may explain why Bashir, as well as the Jun- 
blät sheiks and some Maronite notables in the first decades of the 19th 
century, urged the clergy to renew the attempts to restore order in Maro- 
nite church affairs and, moreover, why the clergy and some of the nota- 
bles were prepared to accept a renewed reform initiative, especially in 
the field of monastic properties. Apparently, the atmosphere was now 
favourable for reform, within the community as well as in the wider 
context of secular administration, and in close coordination with the 
Propaganda a renewed initiative was launched. 


7.2 RENEWED ATTEMPTS AT REFORM 


Although the council of Bkirkï, held in 1790 under the supervision of 
Jirmänüs Adam, succeeded in bringing a protracted period of turmoil 
within the Maronite church to a close, conflicts were by no means over. 
Adam had succesfully warded off an attempt by the Maronite notables, 
especially the Khäzin sheiks, to reimpose their control over the clergy, 
but even after the council the resistance of the Khäzins had not been 
subdued. The Khäzin sheiks are reported to have threatened Jirmänüs 
Adam and other clergymen in order to have the decisions of the council 
reversed, and even apart from this the short reigns of the patriarchs 
Jumayyil (1794), Fädil (1796) and al-Tiyyän (1796-1809) were not un- 
eventful. Still, after the council of Bkirkï the concern of the Vatican 
came to be concentrated on one issue which had been considered a 
fundamental part of the reform process: the partition of the double mo- 
nasteries. Renewed efforts were undertaken by the patriarchs al-Hilü 


< Hubaysh to Prop. (29-9-1826), S.C./Mar., vol. 18, f. 525; population of Kisrawän 
to Prop. (1816), in: Ziyäda, p. 58, nt. 1; 1d., pp. 56-58, and KHA1. 
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(1809-1823) and Yüsuf Hubaysh (1823-1845), in cooperation with papal 
envoy Luigi Gandolfi."° 

As has been observed above, monasteries in Mount Lebanon were 
not legally independent institutions, but embedded in a complicated 
setting of administrative relations, which involved the church hierarchy, 
lay patrons and their overlords. Any reform attempt was therefore bound 
to touch on various, sometimes contradicting, interests. Firstly, the patro- 
nage rights of the founding or patronizing families, in the light of histo- 
rical legal documents and the regulations of the Lebanese Council, had 
to be taken into account; secondly, any restructuring of the organiza- 
tional system could only be implemented with the agreement of the mu- 
träns, especially in the case of monasteries which were designated as 
episcopal residences. As in both instances a status quo had evolved 
which had been shaped more by power struggles than by the application 
of formal legal rules, the prospects for a harmonious completion of the 
proceedings seemed dark. 

At the close of the 18th century and the onset of the 19th century the 
Propaganda repeatedly sent exhortations to the patriarch to resume the 
reform process. These pleas became ever more acute as conflicts be- 
tween patronizing families over contradictory claims increased, and no 
agreement could be reached about the residence of the patriarch. The 
Propaganda entrusted papal envoy Gandolfi with the task of seeing to 
the implementation of the regulations of the Lebanese Council, but it 
urged him to be sure to respect valid patronage claims, in order to soo- 
the the opposition of the Maronite notables. What is more, the Propagan- 
da proposed that a general survey of patronage privileges be carried out 
and that claimants should have the opportunity to present their docu- 
ments to a council in order to have their patronage rights confirmed. 
This was a resourceful approach, as patronizing families might be wil- 
ling to accept the reforms in exchange for an official confirmation of 
their rights.” 

The challenge was again taken on by patriarch Yuhannä al-Hilü, who 
in 1814 began to rally support for a monastic reorganization. He started 
by consulting emir Bashir, his katkhudaä, the Maronite sheik al-Dahdaäh, 
and, significantly, sheik Bashir Junblät. The patriarch suggested having 


0 Benjamino to Prop. (9-4-1791), S.C./Mar., vol. 14, f. 167. 

! Gandolfi to Prop. (5-4-1807), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, f.338; Decree Prop. (12-8-1816), 
id., vol. 16, f. 518; Breve Pius VIT (12-8-1816), id., vol. 16, ff. 522-526; Prop. to Hilü 
(29-3-1817), L.D.B., vol. 298, f. 167; Istruzioni di S.C. di P.F. al. P.F. El-Gemaiel (1796), 
Anaissi (1921), p. 165; id. (1911), p. 365. 
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the muträns moved to fixed residences within the confines of their dio- 
ceses, and removing the nuns from the mixed monasteries and accom- 
modating them in five monasteries, whose superiors were to be ap- 
pointed by himself. This proposal was accepted by some of the superiors 
and muträans, but was rejected by others, notably Istifan al-Khäzin (Da- 
mascus, Dayr Mär Müsä Ballüna), Antun al-Khäzin (Baalbek; Dayr 
Sayyidat Baqlüsh), Milän al-Khäzin (superior of Dayr Sayyidat al-Bizaz) 
Mikhä”1l Fadil (Beirut; Dayr Harräsh) and Jirmänüs Thäbit (Jubayl and 
al-Batrün; Dayr Mär Shalitä). These muträns claimed that they resided 
in “family wagfs” (awqäf ahliyya) and that their rights over the monas- 
teries had been affirmed by the legitimate patrons, who had thus 
acknowledged their supervision. The patriarch then suggested that the 
muträns move to a monastery in their diocese, but retain their legal 
rights over the financial administration and the spiritual direction of 
ahlt monasteries under their authority. According to a report by the 
Halabi superior-general (1814) this proposal “could only have been 
inspired by those with material interests in church properties”. The 
refractory muträns, however, rejected the compromise."”? 

The Khäzin sheiks, too, were quick to react. In 1814 they sent two 
letters to the Propaganda accusing the patriarch of trying to ruin the 
monasteries, of vilifying their daughters and ruining the family with his 
oppressive measures. They referred to their long-standing services ren- 
dered to the Maronite community and requested the Propaganda to take 
over the supervision from the patriarch. They claimed that the monas- 
teries had already been reorganized twice and that the estates were the 
property of their family and had been founded for the convenience of 
their daughters and sons who aspired to the monastic life. If another 
reorganization was inevitable, they pledged their obedience, but they 
were not prepared to accept ruin. Ât the same time eight superiors of 
monasteries in Kisrawän expressed their willingness to submit to the 
orders of the Vatican and the muträns concerning the implementation 
of the Lebanese Council’s regulations for monastic estates.!* 

In December 1814 the patriarch sent a dispatch to the Propaganda 


1 Sim‘an to Prop. (10-11-1814), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, f. 170; Hilü to Prop. id., ff. 293- 
294; Istifan to Prop. (15-1-1818), id., vol. 17, f. 284; Acta, vol. 166 (1796), f. 16; id., 
vol. 163 (1793), ff. 125-126; B. Junblät to Prop. (n.d.), KHA1; B. Junblät to Khäzins 
(n.d.), Hiïshï, vol. 2, p. 76. 

 Khaäzins to Prop. (5-10-1814), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, ff. 187, 191: Khazins to Prop. 
(9-11-1814), 1d., vol. 16, f. 165; Khäzins to Prop. (15-4-1817), id., vol. 17, f. 107; Häjj 
Sulaymän to Prop. (s.d.), id., vol. 17, f. 240; Khäzins to Prop. (1-2-1818), id., vol. 17, 
f. 313; superiors mon. Kisrawän to Prop. (15-10-1814), id., vol. 16, ff. 132, 197. 
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to clarify his policy. He recalled that the partition of the monasteries had 
been initiated by Yüsuf al-Sim'änt after the Lebanese Council, and that 
eight years later Patriarch Sim‘än ‘Awwäd had been ordered by the 
Propaganda to continue the execution of the task. In spite of professed 
support, some muträns refused to leave their mixed monasteries. Appeals 
to Yüsuf Istifän, Jirmänüs Adam and Vüsuf al-Tiyyän went unheeded, 
while efforts by himself were thwarted by the four muträns mentioned 
above, who, moreover, took recourse to the secular notables. The pa- 
triarch proceeded to suggest the following course: mixed monasteries 
should be abolished and some of them should be converted into schools; 
the muträns should be forced by threat of deposition to choose a resi- 
dence within their diocese, although some muträns (Thäbit) might be 
inclined to abandon their diocese to be able to stay in their monastery; 
a letter should be sent to emir Bashir to secure h1s support for the imple- 
mentation of the reforms; finally, and perhaps paradoxically, a decree 
should be issued forbidding clergymen of any rank from seeking the 
intervention of secular notables."* 

The patriarch supplemented his proposal with a categorization by size 
of the monasteries in question: five large monasteries, including Dayr 
Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhuüs; six medium-sized monasteries; and finally thir- 
teen small monasteries, including Sayyidat al-B1zäz, Sayyidat Baqlüsh 
and Mär Müsä Ballüna. The latter two were the sees of, respectively, 
the mutrans Antün al-Khäzin and Istifaän al-Khäzin, who could not easily 
be removed due to the resistance of the Khäzin sheiïks. The patriarch 
therefore proposed to deprive these monasteries of the designation and 
status (sharaf) of “monastery” (dayr) and to consider them henceforth 
as “‘retirement homes” (mahfaz; Italian: ritiro) for the elderly and unmar- 
ried female family members. In this way the Khäzin sheiks would retain 
the full authority over their wagfs, without obstructing the implementa- 
tion of the reform efforts. The Khäzin sheiks were willing to accept this 
solution. 

Concerning the administration of the monasteries allocated to women, 
the patriarch presented another proposition: a. the college of Dayr al- 
Rümiyya was to be placed under the immediate supervision of the pa- 
triarch and the Propaganda by papal decree, which should confirm, too, 
that the arzäq may only be sold or pawned in a case of extreme necessi- 
ty (lGzim, darüri) with the consent of the patriarch and the mutrans; 


 Hilü to Prop. (5-12-1814), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, f. 270; Hilü to Prop. (5-12-1814), 
id., vol. 16, ff. 293-296; letter by muträns (12-9-1744), id., vol. 16, ff. 297, 298. 
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b. a separate compound (mahall häjiz) should be built at the four monas- 
teries, c. the nuns were to receive their provisions (ma‘äsh) from the 
monastery on the condition that they accepted the arrangements; those 
who refused would be deprived of their status as “nun” (sharaf rähiba) 
and would be allowed to resume a secular life; d. spiritual guidance was 
to be the responsibility of the patriarch and the muträn of the diocese; 
e. every year the superior Was to present the financial accounts to the 
patriarch and the muträn; he may only alienate properties (arzäg) with 
their consent.” 

The Propaganda responded to these propositions by insisting on the 
execution of the partition, demanding, however, that a council be con- 
vened to examine the claims of lay patrons and to demarcate the respec- 
tive authority of the patriarch, the muträn and the patrons. According 
to apostolic envoy Gandolfi, these instructions irritated the patriarch, 
who refused to convene a council for fear that this would deprive him 
of the freedom to control the reform procedures. Gandolfi described the 
patriarch as eager to appropriate the authority over the monasteries, 
while at the same time complaining of the lack of support from the 
papal envoy himself, the muträns and the patrons. The notables resumed 
their opposition to the patriarch and appealed to the emir and sheïk 
Bashir Junblät, who reprimanded al-Hilü. Eventually, however, the sheik 
sent him a letter allowing him to reform the monasteries as he liked, on 
condition that the rights of third parties were not impaired. The patrons 
now raised their voices en masse in protest in order to force Bashir Jun- 
blät to withdraw his endorsement. At this stage Gandolfi intervened to 
explain to the most influential Khazin sheiks, the mutrans and the supe- 
riors that no violation of their rights was envisaged. According to Gan- 
dolfi this clarification satisfied all parties, who now restricted themselves 
to requesting a confirmation of his policy from the Propaganda.* 

Next, the papal envoy presented h1s own reform proposals: 

a. Mär Shalitä would be allocated to women in perpetuity, under the 
jurisdiction of Jirmänüs Thäbit for the duration of his life, in accordance 
with the documents; the patrons were to retain the right to present a 
candidate for the function of superior, who would have to be approved 


5 Large monasteries: Mär ‘Abdä Harhariyya, Dayr Sayyidat al-Haqla, Dayr Rayfün, 
Dayr Mär Jirjis al-Rümiy ya, Dayr Mär Shalitä; medium: Mär Yuhannä Harräsh, Mar Jirjis 
Bikfayyä, Mär Rühänä, Mär Antüniyus Buq‘ätä, Mar Ilyäs Ballüna, Mär Yüsuf al-Husn; 
Hilü to Prop. (5-12-1814), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, ff. 293-6. 

18 Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1-1818), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, ff. 273 ff.; B. Junblät to Khäzins 
(1821), Hishi, vol. 2, p. 76. 
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by the muträn. The latter was to appoint the spiritual director without 
consulting the patrons, and had the right of visitation according to Ca- 
non Law; however, Thäbit’s residence was to be in the diocese of Jubayl 
and al-Batrüun and after his death the monastery was to revert to the 
muträn of the diocese; 

b. Mär ‘Abdä Harhariyya would similarly be reserved for women; the 
monks would have to move to another monastery yet to be built; supe- 
rior Yüsuf Asäf, who had the ius patronatus, would retain his function 
during his lifetime; the muträn was to appoint the spiritual director and, 
after the death of the present superior, would appoint the new superior 
with the consent of “the other patrons” (the Khäzin family); 1f a capable 
cleric of the Asäf family was available, then he would be given pre- 
ference; 

c. Sayyidat al-Haqla would be reserved for women, and Müsä Dib, 
having the patronage rights, would remain superior until his death; after 
his demise the muträan of the diocese was to appoint the superior with 
a preference for members of the Dib family; the appointment of the 
spiritual director would be reserved for the muträn; the monks should 
be moved to Dayr Mastitä, a dependency of Dayr al-Haqla, whose supe- 
rior used to appoint the administrator of Dayr Mastitä; 

d. Sayyidat Baglüsh, which belonged to the Khäzin sheiks, would be 
inhabited exclusively by women, under the jurisdiction of the muträn 
of the diocese, who was to confirm the nomination of the superior with 
a preference for members of the Khäzin family; 

e. Sayyidat al-B1izäz, where only two nuns of the Khäzin family lived, 
was to be abolished; the nuns were to be moved to Sayyidat Baqlüsh, 
of their own free will and with the agreement of their relatives; the 
possessions and the building would be incorporated into the estate of 
Sayyidat Baqlüsh, as this also belonged to the Khäzin family; 

f. Mar Ilyäs Ballüna was to be reserved for the nuns under the admi- 
nistration of the present superior Jirmänüs al-Kbäzin. In future the Kha- 
Zin patrons were to present the candidates to the mutran for approval; 
the latter would also appoint the spiritual director; the monks working 
on the land would be allowed to stay, provided that the storage room, 
refectory and kitchen were divided off, with no communication with the 
women’s compound; 

g. Mär Antüniyüs Buq'ätä was to become the residence of the muträn 
of Damascus with the consent of the patrons, the sheiks awlad Ab 
Kan‘än al-Khäzin, whose rights were to remain untouched; the four aged 
nuns may Stay in the monastery until their demise; 
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h. similar arrangements were proposed for other monasteries in Kis- 
rawäan, such as Mär Jirjis ‘Almaä (Hubaysh family), Mär Yüsuf al-Husn 
(school; Shanay"t), Mär Jirjis al-Rümiyya (school; Sfayr), and for Mar 
Dümit (monks; Dahdäh family), and monasteries in al-Matn. 

AII the women’s monasteries would be subject to strict clausura; the 
superiors were to be appointed every three years; the patriarch would 
preserve overall supervision. ? 

Gandolfi added a scheme for the distribution of the episcopal sees: 

Aleppo: the city of Aleppo; Tripoli: the Khäzin muträn Ighnätiyüs 
could stay in his monastery; after his death a priest from the diocese 
would be ordained in order to facilitate the choice of a fixed see; Jubayl 
and al-Batrün: the college of Mär Yuhannä Märun; Baalbek: Mär Sar- 
kis wa-Bakhüs in Rayfun, after the nuns had been removed and a supe- 
rior of the Mubärak family had been appointed; these, after all, had a 
(sic) right of patronage; Damascus: Mär Antüniyüs Buq'ätä; Cyprus: the 
college of Qurna Shahwän; Beïrut: the town of Beirut; muträn Mikhä- 
11 Fadil would, however, retain the jurisdiction over Dar Harräsh; after 
his death the monastery was to revert to the muträn of the diocese; 
Sidon and Tyre: preserved for the patriarch pro tempore." 

At the instigation of emir Bashir, the Dahdäh sheiks and the Jun- 
blät sheiks, the opposition against the projected council which would stu- 
dy these proposals was overcome, and in 1818 the clergy met in Dayr Say- 
yidat al-Luwayza and formally ratified the reform proposals of Gandolfi. 
However, as in previous instances, formal decisions were only a distant 
reflection of reality. Rome refused to acknowledge the exceptional arran- 
gements which had been conceived for the monasteries of the Khäzins, 
while the sheiks themselves, in turn, adamantly refused to relinquish any 
of their traditional prerogatives concerning the monasteries they consi- 
dered to be their property. The Khäzin muträns proceeded to walk out 
of the session. In a letter to the Propaganda Gandolfi expressed his fear 
that the delay would endanger the cooperation of emir Bashir, who had 
delegated the matter to his mudabbirs, and that the patrons would suc- 
ceed in bribing him, “as in these countries money 1s the heart of everyt- 
hing”. He complained about the patriarch, who harboured the illusion 
that he could force his way and appropriate all powers, to the exclusion 
of the muträns and patrons. Finally, he criticized the patriarch for having 
no eye to the rights of patrons and risking the ruin of the monasteries. 


7 Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1-1818), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, ff. 273-278; Acta, vol. 182 
(1819), ff. 1-17. 
18 Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1-1818), S.C./Mar, vol. 17, ff. 277-278. 
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He proposed to take the affair in his own hands, as apostolic delegate. 
Procedures focused on two issues: the choice of the fixed residences for 
the patriarch and the muträns; and the patronage rights of laymen."” 


7.2.1 The question of the patriarchal see 


The question of fixed residences for the patriarch and the muträns was 
complex and covered frictions both in the field of clerical and in the 
field of secular administration. The residence of the patriarch was the 
most sensitive issue, since the monastery of Qannübin seemed to have 
become an anachronism during the 18th century, when the political and 
economic centre of the community shifted to Kisrawän. Patriarch Ya‘qüb 
‘Awwäd had been the last patriarch to reside in Jabbat Bsharri, his suc- 
cessors had all preferred other residences, in accordance with their inte- 
rests in the framework of the relations between the notables and the 
church. From the end of the 18th century on, the population of Jabbat 
Bsharri became dissatisfied with this situation and attempted to have the 
patriarchal see returned to Qannübin. Their demand was strengthened 
by the fact that the administration of Yüsuf al-Sh1häb had enhanced the 
Maronites’ freedom of manoeuvre.” 

During the patriarchate of Ya‘qüb ‘Awwäd, the affairs of the patriar- 
chal see were partly entrusted to a certain Tarbayh al-Shadrawi, who 
arranged for the collection of the miri and acted as a go-between in any 
dealings with the governor of Tripoli. He was also employed as drago- 
man by the French consul of Tripoli. Apparently, he was succeeded by 
his son, Fransis, but, as has been explained in chapter 4, the Khäzins 
arranged for a wakïl of the patriarchal see in 1726, who operated under 
their care. In 1733 the administration was taken over by Tübiya al-Khaä- 
zZin, who was replaced by Ilyäs Muhäsib, but resumed his function in 
1747. After Tubiya’s death in 1765, patriarch Yüsuf Istifan pleaded with 
the French consul to have, once again, a dragoman for the French ap- 
pointed with a fixed salary, with the task of administering the patriarchal 
see and of representing the Maronite community before the governor of 
Tripoli. Due to the turmoil during his patriarchate his request came to 


7 Gandolfi to Prop. (15-12-1818), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, ff. 384-386; decisions of Lu- 
wayza, 1d., vol. 17, ff. 515-519; Prop. to Hilu (29-3-1817), L.D.B., vol. 298, ff. 166-173; 
Prop. to Khäzins (29-3-1817), id., vol. 298, ff. 160-163; Hefele, pp. 309 ff., 479 ff., Fahd 
(1975), pp. 262 ff. 

%° Pop. Bsharri to Prop. (25-8-1783), S.C/Mar., vol. 12, f. 205; Anchese to Boschi 
(23-4-1772), 1d., vol. 8, ff. 13-14. 
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nothing. At the end of the century, the worldly affairs of the patriarchal 
see were entrusted to Yuhannä al-Hilü, and, probably after h1s election 
as patriarch, to Jirmänüs Thäbit.” 

The function of administrator of the patriarchal see could be profita- 
ble. As has been noted above, muträn Ilyäs Muhäsib used his function 
to build a network of financial connections with the monasteries and 
muträns in order to enhance his power within the clerical hierarchy. 
Tübiyä only succeeded in contracting debts during his term. Yusuf Isti- 
fan was accused of using the revenues of the patriarchal see to finance 
his own monastery in Kisrawän. A subsequent investigation of the ac- 
counts by Jirmänüs Adam showed, however, that this accusation was 
unfounded. Under Yüsuf al-Tiyyän a financial arrangement was devised 
to pay back the patriarch’s debt to the patriarchal see: Yuhannä al-Hilu 
was to administer the diocese of Tyre and Sidon, normally the preserve 
of the patriarch, annually remitting 650 q. to the patriarchal see; in this 
way the debt could be paid back in twelve years. Jirmänüs Thäbit, final- 
ly, used his personal capital to cover the deficit of the estate of Qan- 
nübin.” 

One of the monasteries which was mentioned in the second half of 
the 18th century as a possible fixed see for the patriarch was Dayr Say- 
yidat Bkirkï in Kisrawän. This monastery, which had been transferred 
by the Khäzin sheiks to the Ish’ayyä Order in 1735, had been bought 
from them in 1750 by mutran Jirmanüs Saqr, with the consent of the 
Khazin sheiks, in order to be handed over to the newly founded Order 
of the Sacred Heart. The estate of the monastery was subsequently ex- 
tended with capital provided by the Maronite community of Aleppo. 
After the suppression of Hindiyya’s Order and the reinstallation of pa- 
triarch Yüsuf Istifän, it was suggested that Dayr Bkirki should be consi- 
dered to be one of the patriarchal residences, after Qannübin, and that 
the church administration would be concentrated there. The Vatican was 
willing to consider this option. At this stage, however, the Ish'ayya 
Order started a procedure contesting the legitimacy of the purchase of 
the monastery, and claimed that the estate had been forcibly taken from 


2° Patr. Arch., Coll. stifan IL, no. 230; Duwayhtï, no. 25; Poullard to Pontchartrain 
(1705), Ismail (1975-), vol. 3, p. 272; Qannübin was handed over to the Lebanese Order 
for a short period (1742-1744): Patr. Arch., Coll, S. Awwad, no. 7; Istifän to Prop. (16 
adhar 1767), S.C./Mar., vol. 8, f. 345; id., id., vol. 8, ff. 929-930. 

22 Patr. Arch., Coll., Tiyyan, no. 22; S. Awwäd, nos. 96, 125; accounts D. Qannübin 
(30-1-1807; 1-10-1807), Tiyyän, nos. 193, 195; A. Shukri to Prop (1-5-1779), S.C/Mar., 
vol. 10, f. 616; Y. Istifan to Prop. (16-3-1767), 1d., vol. 8, f. 345; Ra’is mm to Boschi 
(23-4-1772), id., vol. 8, 813-814; Muträns to Prop. (30-8-1773), C.P., vol. 138, f. 595. 
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them and should now be restored. Circumstances such as these, and 
claims by some Khäzin sheiks that the monastery should revert to them, 
meant that the decision to convert Dayr Bkirkï into an official patriar- 
chal see was not realized. In 1816 sheik Bän al-Khäzin complained 
about this, claiming that the indecisiveness had led to the ruin of the 
estate and asking the Propaganda to reconsider the issue.” 

In 1808 the muträns collectively proposed to designate Dayr Mar 
Shalita in Kisrawän as the new patriarchal see. They argued that Qan- 
nübin was too far away from the muträns, while Mär Shalita was conve- 
niently built and located. Conditions included that the nuns be removed, 
that the income of the estate be destined for the patriarchal see and that 
strict regulations be adopted against the alienation of possessions. More- 
over, an arrangement With the monastery’s patrons, the Muhäsib family, 
should be concluded allowing impoverished family members to receive 
financial support from the revenues of the estate. The proposal was 
supported by papal envoy Gandolfi and sheik Bishära al-Khäzin. The 
choice of Dayr Mar Shalità was inspired by the fact that in 1788 the 
monastery had been handed over to Yüsuf al-Tiyyan, who kept it as his 
see after his election as patriarch in 1798. After al-Tiyyan had moved 
out, the administrator of the monastery, Jirmäanüs Thabit, claimed that 
he had incurred a debt of 30.000 q.* 

Upon al-Tiyyän’s election to the patriarchate, Jirmänüs Thäbit was 
appointed superior of Mar Shalitä by a transfer (taslim shart) from al- 
Tiyyän. The transaction was endorsed by Haykal, Asbar, Jalläb and 
Fransis al-Khäzin, who stated that the monastery had been erected by 
the “donations and effort” of their ancestors, and that now the admuni- 
stration of “their” monastery was to be transferred (taslim shar‘t) to Thä- 
bit, who was also to receive the exclusive right of disposal of the estate. 
At the same time, al-Tiyyän issued a more detailed document containing 
a transfer (taslim shar‘t mutlaq) and authorizing Thäbit to assume the 
administration, including both the spiritual and the material welfare. AI 
registers and money were to be under the control of Thäbit and Yuhanna 


#° Documents on Dayr Bkirkr: S.C./Mar., vol. 7, ff. 49-60; Haïjjär to Prop. (31-7- 
1783), 1d., vol. 12, f. 192; Matar to Prop. (28-8-1781), 1d., vol. 11, f. 371; Diyäb etc. to 
Prop. (1-3-1773), C.P., vol. 138, f. 239; Acta, vol. 166 (1796), ff. 13, 15; Bän al-Khaäzin 
to Prop. (10-9-1816), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, f. 533; Khäazin sheiks to Prop. (1-1-1781), id. 
vol. 11, ff. 199-200; Mutrans to Hilü, 1d., vol. 1, f. 620; ‘Thtijay ra‘iya Halab,’ Patr. Arch., 
Coll. Zstifan I, no. 94. 

#° Gandolfi to Prop. (18-6-1811), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, f. 482; Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1- 
1818), 1d., vol. 17, ff. 273-275; Gandolfi to Prop. (6-1809), 1d., vol. 15, f. 405; mutrans 
to Prop. (1808), id., vol. 16, f. 291; Hilü to Prop. (5-12-1814), id., vol. 16, f. 295. 
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al-Hilü, the wakil of the patriarchal see. An account of the revenues and 
expenses of the estate was to be presented in two years’ time.” 

The position of Jirmänüs Thäbit was confirmed by the muträns and 
Luigi Gandolfi in 1809. It was explicitly stipulated that under no condi- 
tion should the monastery become a patriarchal residence. Patriarch al- 
Hilü issued a confirmation of Thäbit’s rights according to the rules of 
the Lebanese Council in accordance with the authority of the muträan 
over the monasteries in his diocese. He was authorized to appoint the 
superior and the murshid and control the accounts, without the inter- 
ference of the patriarch. This arrangement would, as far as the patriarch 
was concerned, not be altered in the case of a decree (i‘lam) from the 
Propaganda. However, the patriarch specified Dayr Mär Yuhannä Märün 
as the formal see of the diocese of Jubayl and al-Batrün. Thäbit would 
retain the right to visit Dayr Mar Shalitä whenever he wished.* 
Apparently, Thäbit agreed to comply with the patriarch’s wishes, on the 
condition that the decision be confirmed by the muträns. According to 
one source the patriarch offered Thäbit 50.000 q. and vainly sought the 
support of the Maronite mudabbirs of the emir.” 

In spite of pleas by Gandolfi (1819) and Bishära al-Khäzin (1818), 
the Propaganda refused to recognize the monastery as a patriarchal see 
and reserved this status for Qannübin. In 1811 Patriarch Yuhannä al-Hilü 
settled in Qannübin and restored its arzäq to resume the production of 
silk and make the estate profitable again. Patriarch Hubaysh finally 
resolved the matter by taking both Dayr Qannübin and Dayr Bkirkt as 
his official residences.* 


7.2.2 The episcopal residences 


The discussions concerning the patriarchal see show the complexity of 
the issues involved in the administration of the monasteries. The case 
of the episcopal residences was perhaps even more complex, since in 


#° Documents Mär Shalitä, S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 242; vol. 19, ff. 610-611; taslim doc. 
(15-4-1815), id., vol. 16, f. 324. 

% Gandolfi to Prop. (25-6-1809), S.C./Mar., vol. 15, f. 405; vol. 17, f. 234; Hilü to 
Prop. (15-4-1815), id., vol. 16, f. 324. 

7 Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1-1818), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 273; Thäbit to Prop. (3-11- 
1827), id., vol. 18, f. 748; Thäbit to Prop. (15-3-1831), 1d., vol. 19, f. 603; Thäbit to Prop. 
(1-10-1832), 1d., vol. 20, f. 206; sup. M. Shafitä to Prop. (11-6-1833), id., vol. 20, f. 472. 

# Gandolfi to Prop. (5-7-1819), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 531; Hilü to Prop. (7-12-1819), 
id., vol. 17, f. 569; Zuwayyin to Prop. (2-1-1828), id, vol. 19, f. 188; Bishära al-Khäzin 
to Prop. (16-7-1818), id., vol. 17, f. 320; Prop. to Hilü (5-8-1820), L.D.B., vol. 301, ff. 
656-657. 
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the course of time it had become intimately connected with the various 
claims on the monasteries. After all, as there was no clear differentiation 
of lay rights and clerical rights with regard to monasteries or wagfs in 
general in Maronite tradition, control over the monasteries had to a large 
extent been determined by the de facto power of either the clergy or the 
lay patrons. Thus, when the council of al-Luwayza issued its proposal 
to establish residences for mutrans, the implementation of the measure 
proved problematical in several cases, such as the sees of Jubayl and al- 
Batrün (Dayr Mär Yuhannä Märün), Baalbek (Dayr Mär Sarkis wa- 
Bäkhüs), Damascus (Dayr Mär Antüniyüs Buq'ätä), Beirut (Dayr Mar 
Yuhannä Qattäla) and Tripoli. The difficulties were caused by various 
factors, such as the absence of a suitable monastery with sufficient reve- 
nues to maintain an episcopal see; the refusal of the patrons to have 
their monastery turned into an episcopal see; and the claims, both legal 
and financial, laid by some of the muträns to certain monasteries, which 
were incompatible with the envisioned distribution of residences. In 
addition to these problems, the poverty suffered by the population pre- 
vented the building of new monasteries.” 

a. Jubayl and al-Batrün: as has been observed above, Jirmänüs Thäbit 
could produce several documents supporting his legal claims to Dayr 
Mär Shalitä. Nevertheless, in 1827 he agreed to accept a compromise 
devised by the patriarch. He was to move to Mär Yuhannä Märün, with- 
out losing his rights concerning Mär Shalitä, which he could continue 
to administer through an administrator (wakïl). This arrangement was 
accepted, but became uncertain when the patriarch confirmed the nomi- 
nation of muträan Jibra”1l al-Näsiri, recently appointed chief judge by the 
emir, as superior of Mär Shalitä, at the request of the Muhäsib patrons. 
Thäbit stated that the nomination was against the wishes of the mutran 
of the diocese and the Muhäsibs, and repeated his claim that the monas- 
tery had a debt of 30.000 q. to him. He insisted on payment of the 
amount and threatened to reclaim the monastery. The demands of Thäbit 
went unheeded, and in 1831 the muträn proposed to forget the debt (as 
a waqf and ihsän) provided that the wiläya be returned to him. The 
superior Of Mär Shalitä refuted the claims of Thäbit and denied the 
authority of the Muhäsibs, who allegedly conspired with Thäbit. He 
considered the debt to be a matter for trial by the Propaganda.* 


? Hubaysh to Prop. (13-6-1837), S.C./Mar., vol. 22, f. 71; Hubaysh to Prop. (1831), 
id., vol. 19, f. 789; Acta, vol. 163 (1793), f. 125. 

°° Hubaysh to Prop. (1831), S.C./Mar., vol. 19, f. 789; Thäbit to Prop. (3-11-1827), 
id., vol. 18, f. 748. 
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b. Beïrut: a similar case was that of Mikhä”il Fädil, muträn of Beirut 
and superior of Dayr Mär Yuhannä Harräsh in Kisrawän. The official 
see for the diocese of Beirut, as designated by the council of al-Luway- 
za, was Mär Yuhannä Qattäla, which was, however, in a bad state. 
Therefore, Fadil was allowed to stay in Dayr Harräsh. He was succeeded 
by Butrus Karam in 1819, who declared in 1837 that he had bought a 
plot of land yielding as yet little profit, as a basis for accumulating 
sufficient capital to found a residence in his diocese. He complained, 
however, that his predecessor had left a debt on Mär Harräsh, while the 
muqgäta‘ajis exacted a yearly sum, leaving him with a limited income, 
which he could not spend on the episcopal see. According to the pa- 
triarch, the income of the see of Beirut consisted only of the ‘ushur, 
since the yield of the arzäg was insufficient. Consequently, it was 
agreed that Karam should stay in Dayr Harrash until the financial basis 
of the see of Beirut had been adequately provided for.” 

c. Damascus: the problems concerning Dayr Mär Antüniyüs Buq'ätà 
were of another nature and were connected with the rivalry among the 
different branches of the Khäzin family. The monastery had been 
founded by Tübiyä al-Khäzin from the bayt of Abü Kan‘än Qays, who 
were still considered to be the owners (ashäb) of the monastery. They 
refused to put the monastery at the disposal of the muträn of Damascus, 
since, according to patriarch Hubaysh, the muträn, Istifan al-Khäzin, was 
from the bayt of ‘Abd al-Mälik (awläd Abi Näsif). For this reason the 
muträn had settled in Dayr Mär Müsä Ballüna, in the domain of his 
family branch.”? 

c. Tripoli: according to patriarch Hubaysh there was no convenient 
episcopal residence in the diocese of Tripoli, partly, in the words of the 
patriarch, because of the presence of so many different communities 
(umam). Therefore muträn Ighnätiyüs al-Khäzin was allowed to stay in 
his monastery.” 

d. Baalbek: The most complicated case with regard to the division 
of fixed episcopal residences was Dayr Mär Sarkis wa-Bäkhüs in Rayfün 


* “Ristretto...,’ Acta, vol. 182 (1819), ff. 4 ff.; Hubaysh to Prop. (1831), S.C./Mar., 
vol. 19, f. 789; Hubaysh to Prop. (13-6-1837), 1d., vol. 22, f. 71; Hubaysh to Prop. (20-5- 
1837), 1d., vol. 22, ff. 55-56; Prop. to Auvergne (9-2-1833), L.D.B., vol. 314 (1833), f. 
127. 

7 Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1-1818), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f 277; Hubaysh to Prop. (1831). 
id., vol. 19, f. 789. 

% Hubaysh to Prop. (1831), S.C./Mar., vol. 19, f. 789; Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1-1818), 
id., vol. 7, f. 277. 
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(Kisrawän). Traditionally, Dayr Rayfüun was the see of the mutran of 
Baalbek, who, also traditionally, was selected from the Mubärak family 
under the supervision of the awläd Abri Qänsawh al-Khäzin. Thus, the 
superior Of Dayr Rayfüun was, as a rule, a member of the Mubärak fami- 
ly. This continued until 1808, when not a Mubärak, but Antün al-Kha- 
zin, from the awläd Ab Qänsawh al-Khäzin, was ordained muträn of 
Baalbek. Since Dayr Rayfun was officially proclaimed as the see for the 
diocese of Baalbek, Antün drafted an agreement with the superior of the 
monastery, Fransis Mubärak, renouncing all claims to the monastery and 
granting Fransis unrestricted authority, but nevertheless took up residen- 
ce there. This arrangement was not to the satisfaction of the awlad 
Abt Qänsawh, who claimed that they, and not the Mubäraks, held the 
patronage rights. The question of the episcopal see was thus related to 
a controversy over patronage rights, which had become ambiguous in 
the course of time. The implications of this controversy will be discus- 
sed below.” 

In addition to this, the designation of Dayr Rayfün as the residen- 
ce was contested by Istifän al-Khäzin, who claimed that the monaste- 
ry was located within the confines of his diocese (Damascus) and not 
in the diocese of Baalbek. He accused Antün of usurping part of 
his diocese and demanded justice from the Propaganda. However, this 
claim, although reiterated several times by [stifän, remained a side 
issue in the more fundamental controversy over the patronage 
rights.” 


7.2.3 Patronage rights 


As has been shown above, the system of patronage rights according to 
Canon Law was based mainly on the decisions of the Council of Trent. 
The regulations of Trent had been intended to harmonize the manifold 
practices existing in Europe at the time concerning the administration 
of clerical possessions, in the form of prebends, Eigenkirchen, lay patro- 
nage, etc., and especially to counter malpractices which had spread over 
the course of time, such as the appropriation of revenues by lay claim- 
ants or the usurpation of legal privileges. These practices had been 
shaped by the way in which clerical and lay authorities had succeeded 
in balancing their mutual interests and dependency, which could, of 


“See below, paragraph 7.2.4. 
% See also: Istifan al-Khäzin to Prop. (1-1-1815), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, f 261; id. (1-11- 
1824), Acta, vol. 195, (1832), f. 338. 
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course, vary according to the power balance in the different regions. 
Although the Council of Trent introduced a new and authoritative legal 
framework to redress these practices, and, in fact, to redress the balance 
between secular and clerical authorities, the question of the administra- 
tion of clerical possessions nevertheless remained complex and subject 
to various factors beyond the reach of legal theory. Thus, the way in 
which the reforms were implemented, or the extent to which they were 
implemented, was dependent on factors which could vary considerably 
according to the location.” 

The regulations issued by the Lebanese Council concerning the admi- 
nistration of clerical possessions were inspired by similar incentives as 
those of Trent: systematizing existing practices, and limiting the oppor- 
tunities for usurpation by laymen. At the time when the Council met, 
the power balance between the clerical and secular authorities was not 
particularly favourable for the implementation of reforms. In the period 
after the Council, the attention of the Propaganda and the Maronite 
hierarchy was too much absorbed by the recurring conflicts to enable 
them to impose a systematic policy aimed at the examination of patrona- 
ge rights. When the Propaganda did turn its attention to the Maronite 
monasteries, it was mainly to exhort the clergy to end the existence of 
mixed monasteries. At the turn of the century this concern for the moral 
aspects of monastic life became connected with the desire to re-examine 
the administration of monasteries in all its aspects and to scrutinize the 
legal claims to monasteries. Founders and lay claimants were summoned 
to present their documents and have their rights confirmed by the Propa- 
ganda on the basis of the rules of the Lebanese Council.” 

In the next paragraphs the reorganization of the system of patronage 
rights will be analyzed, as it occurred in the first decades of the 19th 
century. In 1818, the council of al-Luwayza installed a special commit- 
tee charged with the investigation of the patronage rights over several 
Maronite monasteries, consisting of Yüsuf al-Tiyyän, papal envoy 
Luigi Gandolf and chief judge Yuhannä Märün. In some cases no 
complications came to the fore; in others, however, the first investi- 
gation was only the start of protracted procedures and a chain of ver- 
dicts and appeals. Not unexpectedly, in most cases the Khäzin sheiks 
were among the claimants. As explained above, they resisted the in- 
tended reforms to the monastic system on various grounds, and they 


3% See, for instance, Thomas. 
7 Acta, vol. 166 (1796), f. 16; vol. 163 (1793), ff. 125-126. 
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were reluctant to attend the council of al-Luwayza. Only pressure from 
emir Bashir and Bashir Junblät had convinced them of the necessity 
of a church council, whose decisions did not in the end satisfy their 
wishes. 


7.2.3.1 Claims by the Khäzins 

As has been noted, the Khäzin sheiks were not particularly eager to have 
their rights over monasteries in Kisrawän scrutinized and formalized 
under clerical auspices. Their authority in this respect was vested in 
tradition, which could not be easily absorbed into a new legal and admi- 
nistrative structure. Moreover, their authority had been established in 
a period when secular power had clearly prevailed over clerical interests, 
which implied that the church had to conform to the requirements of the 
secular administration, rather than vice versa. The sheiks accordingly 
included administrative arrangements, such as the remittance of the 
annual diyya, or the exemption from the mir tax, among the arguments 
supporting their claims. As in the 18th century, they continued to regard 
the monasteries founded by their ancestors as their property, or rather, 
as the property of the various branches, and, remarkably, suggested a 
differentiation between family wagfs and clerical wagfs, a distinction 
known in Islamic wagf-practice, but unknown in Maronite legislation 
and Canon Law. The idea was that in the case of a family waqf (wagf 
ahlï, or dhurrti) the monastery was only temporarily entrusted to the 
clergy by way of taslim. The Khäzins now accused the muträns of using 
the council to lay their hands on these “private” wagfs, although they 
had exclusively been founded as a relief for the poor and disabled of 
the family and for those family members who wished to pursue the 
monastic life.” 

The relations between the Khäzin sheiks and the monasteries under 
their supervision, especially Dayr Buq‘ätä, Dayr Ilyäs Ballüna, Dayr 
Baqlüsh and Dayr Rayfün, were complicated by the fact that the monas- 
teries were used as residences by Khäzin muträns, by territorial or other 
disputes among the sheiks themselves, and by the impoverishment of 
some branches of the family. Thus, the enforcement of any verdict by 
the church was bound to affect a complex set of intertwined interests, 
and the continuation of the reform process required extensive nego- 
tiations between the Khäzin sheiks and the patriarch concerning the 


#8 Gandolfi to Prop. (5-2-1817), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, ff. 72-75; appointment committee, 
(15-4-1818), vol. 17, f. 410; Prop. to Hilü (29-3-1817), L.D.B., vol. 298 (1817), f. 167. 
% Khazins to Prop. (1-2-1818), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 313; see also note 14. 
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status of the Khäzin monasteries. The compromise that was achieved, 
according to which the monasteries would be considered as “retirement 
homes” (mahfaz; ritiro) and lose their status as monastery, was an 
arrangement which emphasized the secular nature of these wagfs and 
which, interestingly, had previously been suggested by patriarch 
Darghäm al-Khäzin in his refutation of the decisions of the Lebanese 
Council in 1744. The alternatives were a complete abolishment of the 
monasteries or the removal of either the muträns or the elderly widows 
from the monastery.* 

The arguments put forward by the Khäzins were, not unexpectedly, 
mainly derived from traditional practice and the prestige of their ances- 
tors as benefactors of the church. In the case of Dayr Buq'atä the awlad 
Abt Kan'än argued that the monastery had been built by their ancestors 
Qays and Tübiyä, with their money, as the exclusive property of their 
descendants to house impoverished family members. The estate had 
from its foundation onwards been in their possession, and they had held 
the supervision over its inhabitants, without the interference of the cler- 
gy or the secular rulers. Consequently, they claimed the right to reject 
the decision of the patriarch and the muträns to designate the monastery 
as the residence of the muträn of Damascus, and asked the Propaganda 
to confirm their patronage rights. These were acknowledged by the 
investigation committee in 1818.° 

Dayr Baqlüsh was the see of muträn Antün al-Khäzin of Baalbek, 
whose position had been confirmed by patriarch al-Tiyyän in 1798. On 
that occasion al-Tiyyän issued an i‘läm containing the provisions for the 
administration of the monastery by a superior (Antün al-Khäzin) and a 
wakil (Istifan al-Khäzin), and for the strict segregation of the nuns. In 
1816 Antün al-Khäzin requested reconfirmation of his rights. He stated 
that the monastery had been founded out of the arzäq of his relative 
Milän al-Khäzin, for the benefit of the awläd Abri Qänsawh. As the 
monastery was located within the boundaries of his diocese, he asked 
the Propaganda to issue a decree (barä'’a), promising the protection of 
the Vatican, and to permanently delegate the radbir to himself and 
his successors within the family. To the letter was added an endorse- 
ment by the muträns. In 1818 the patronage rights of the awlad Abr 
Qänsawh were acknowledged, according to the standard precepts, with- 


* Gazeno, Risponsa alla Rel., pp. 5 ff; see also note 17. 
*! Awläd Kan‘än al-Khäzin to Prop. (4-1818), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 291; verdict 10- 
1818, KHA2. 
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out recognizing the concessions asked for by Antün. The see of the 
diocese of Baalbek was established in Dayr Rayfün.* 

In the case of Dayr Mar Ilyäs Ballüna an elaborate exposé was pre- 
sented by Shaybän al-Khäzin, the historiographer, who complains in his 
chronicle about the efforts by the clergy to usurp the wagfs. He argued 
that the monastery had been founded by his grandfather with his milk, 
and had been exempted from the miri tax and other levies. As the family 
became impoverished and was forced to sell land, they had spared the 
monastic estates out of respect for the founders and the present and future 
inhabitants. Among the regulations adhered to was the one that ensured 
that family members enjoyed preference for entry into the congregation, 
and that they held the “rights of possession” and of “protection”, while 
the patriarch and the muträn held the ultimate authority. He had the fol- 
lowing remarks about the decisions of the Council of al-Luwayza: 

a. he had dispatched a request to the Propaganda to confirm the rights 
of his family and to convert the monastery into a hospital (sbifar) on 
the model of the school of ‘Ayn Warqa ({stifan family). However, the 
council had postponed the decision and had ordered an investigation, 
which had not yet been executed; 

b. his refusal to accept the decision that the monastery should become 
exclusively female had not been discussed. Moreover, it had been de- 
cided that the monastery should accept nuns from other monasteries, 
which had caused concern among the inhabitants who feared that their 
maintenance would become insufficient, the more so since some of the 
amläk had been transferred to shurakä’, who had also taken part of the 
waqfs to build houses; 

c. the regulation that the administration of the properties and the 
control of the accounts were to be taken away from the patrons would 
endanger the profitable exploitation of the estate and, as in other cases, 
would lead to neglect and the loss of rights; 

d. he rejected the ban on new novices and deemed that imposing a 
statute on the monastery was unthinkable in this country which so much 
‘‘valued its freedom”. 

Finally, he proposed to have a family member appointed as superior 
or wakil, as before; to introduce a setup similar to other women’s mo- 
nasteries; to appoint Luigi Gandolfi as supervisor (munäzir) and to place 


% Verdict 24-11-1818, S.C./Mar., vol. 17, ff. 415-416; A. al-Khäzin to Prop. (23-8- 
1816), 1d., vol. 16, f. 534; awläd Abï Qänsawh al-Khäzin to Prop. (1-10-1819), id., vol. 
17, f. 564; Gandolfi to Prop. (1-10-1818), 1d., vol. 17, f. 276; l‘lam al-Tiyyan (18-4- 
1798), Patr. Arch., Coll. Tiyyän, no. 82; Letter from Tiyyan (1-2-1800), id., no. 118. 
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it under the protection of the Propaganda. If these conditions could not 
be met, the monastery should be converted into a school or hospital.“ 

In November 1818 a verdict was issued confirming the rights of 
Shaybän and his descendants on Dayr Mär Ilyäs Ballüna. The muträn, 
however, was to exercise the right of visitation and the control of the 
accounts.“ 

À fourth monastery which became a source of conflict, not only 
between the Khäzins and the Propaganda, but also among the Khaäzin 
sheiks themselves, was Dayr Mär Müsä Ballüna. The monastery had 
been founded in 1785 out of the inheritance of ‘Abd al-Saläm al-Khazin, 
of the awlad Abi Näsif. In the will the administration was entrusted to 
Iqlimüs (Istifan) al-Khäzin, who was ordained muträn in 1796. With the 
consent of the patriarch he allowed women to enter the monastery, 
which caused the monks to lodge a complaint against him before the 
emir. Iqlimüs was subsequently deposed in favour of his cousin Tübiya 
al-Khäzin, with the endorsement of the patriarch and muträn Mikha”il 
al-Khäzin. Iqhimüs, however, turned to his relatives for support, since 
the emir had summoned him to pay an amount of 500 q., which he was 
unable to do. À proposition to abolish the monastery, distribute the 
possessions among other monasteries and send the nuns away, since they 
were not bound by a rule, was accepted by two branches of the Khäzin 
family, but was rejected by the family of Iqlimüs.* 

Among the monasteries which became the object of a fierce dispute 
between two families, in this case Dib and al-Khäzin, was Dayr Sayyidat 
al-Haqla. For some time rumours had been spread about alleged abuses 
in Dayr al-Hagla, which induced the papal delegate to examine the ad- 
ministration of the monastery in 1816. After a “thorough investigation” 
he declared the monastery suspended, had the monks removed, dischar- 
ged the superior and transferred the administration to the patriarch and 
the muträns. It was decided that the monastery be converted into a 
school.“ 

While the case of Dayr al-Haqla was pending, the Khaäazin sheiks 
seized the opportunity to present their claims to the monastery before 
the Propaganda. According to them, Dayr al-Hagla had been their exclu- 


#° Shaybän al-Khäzin to Prop. (s.d.), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 109; Khäzins to Prop. (22- 
5-1818), 1d., vol. 17, f. 316; Khaäazins to Prop. (s.d.), id., vol. 17, f. 111. 

#° Verdict 25-10-1818, S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 417. 

$ Acta, vol. 163 (1793), ff. 126-129; Khäzins to Prop. (15-6-1781), S.C./Mar., vol. 
13, ff. 3-4. 

# Gandolfi to Prop. (25-8-1816), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, f. 535; Gandolfi to Prop. (10-1- 
1818), id., vol. 17, f. 276. 
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sive property (khusüs) from its foundation onwards, and they had ap- 
pointed superiors and cared for its preservation. After some unspecified 
commotion had occurred, they had proposed to the patriarch to discharge 
the superior and to transfer the monastery to another superior. Sub- 
sequently, infringements of the rule had taken place, followed by an 
investigation and the punishment of the transgressors. A certain khurt 
Yüsuf al-Khäzin was appointed as superior. The punished monks, how- 
ever, returned to the emir and moved back into the monastery, forcing 
Yüsuf to relinquish the faslim. The Khäzins (awläd al-Häjj Sulay- 
män), now feared that their patronage rights to Dayr al-Haqla would be 
annulled in spite of the evidence in their favour. 

This evidence apparently consisted of documents which indicated that 
the superiors of the Dib family had at the very least closely cooperated 
with the sheiks of the branch of al-Häjj Sulaymän. In the opinion of the 
papal envoy Gandolfi, however, these were not sufficient proof of the 
Khäzins’ rights of patronage. Gandolfi accused the Khäzin sheiks, who 
suffered from impoverishment, of attempting to usurp the monastery in 
order to profit from its revenues. The only title on which they based 
their claim was that they had received the ‘idiyya from Dayr al-Haqla, 
a privilege also enjoyed by other Khäzins, who received an annual tribu- 
te from virtually all the monasteries in Kisrawän. The other Khäzin 
sheiks were also opposed to superior Müsä Dib, and demanded the right 
to appoint a superior themselves. The conflict over the superior became 
so fierce that Gandolfi proceeded to involve the patriarch (pro-Yüsuf) 
and emir Bashir (pro-Müsä). The patriarch contacted the Druze gover- 
nor, who after a gift of 30.000 q. put pressure on emir Bashir to have 
Yüsuf appointed, on the condition that both parties pledged to present 
their case before the Propaganda tribunal. Gandolfi concluded his report 
with the remark that the value of the monastery should be estimated at 
half a million qurüsh.* 

The claims by the Khäzins were reiterated 1in letters to the Propagan- 
da, contending that the wagfs of the monastery had originally been part 
of the amläk of the Khäzin family, and that the case of the Dibs had 
been advocated by dissident muträns with the help of bribes. Sheik 
Bishära, too, complained about the precedent these bribes represented, 
since their result had been that the punishments of the trespassing monks 


47 Awlad Häjj Sulaymän al-Khäzin to Prop. (s.d.), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 110; id. to 
Prop. (15-4-1817), id., vol. 17, f. 107; id. to Prop. (s.d.), id., vol. 17, f. 240. 

#8 Docs. Dayr al-Hagla, S.C./Mar., vol. 15, f. 103; Müsä Dib to Prop. (1817), id., vol. 
17, f. 71; Gandolfi to Prop. (3-2-1817), id., vol. 17, ff. 72-75. 
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had been lifted. He again requested the punishment of the guilty monks, 
as well as punishment for those who had sought the support of the secu- 
lar authorities, and a confirmation of the rights of the Khäzins over Dayr 
Sayyidat al-Haqla.*” 

These pleas were to no avail, as the investigation committee in 1818 
issued a verdict in favour of the Dib family, based on the standard pre- 
cepts and formulas.”° 


7.2.4 Dayr Mär Sarkrs wa Rayfun 


In the wake of the council of al-Luwayza in 1818, the policy of the 
Propaganda to implement the monastic reforms which had been promul- 
gated by the Lebanese Council of 1736 seemed relatively successful, 
especially in its dual approach which aimed to acknowledge and forma- 
lize patronage rights in exchange for acceptation of the regulations for 
the ius patronatus and segregation of the mixed monasteries. Of course 
the official verdicts issued by al-Tiyyän, Gandolfi and Märun were 
themselves no guarantee of a satisfactory exploitation of the monas- 
teries, as frictions between the parties concerned could not always be 
avoided. These frictions were usually related to rivalry within the newly 
appointed patron-families, the lack of cooperation of the notables, or the 
reluctance to put the instructions concerning the fixed residences of 
muträns into effect. This combination of administrative factors, which 
were connected, of course, to traditional rights and customs, hampered 
the effectiveness of the legal measures. 

The complexity of the implementation of the reforms surfaced during 
the struggle over the patronage rights of Dayr Mär Sarkis wa-Baäkhüs 
in Rayfun (Kisrawäan). The case was first presented to the committee of 
the council of al-Luwayza (1818), and was re-examined in 1821, 1829 
and 1832, as the contending parties, the awlad Abï Qänsawh al-Khäzin 
and the Mubärak family, refused to relinquish their claims and reiterated 
their appeals to the Propaganda. 

As has been shown above, in the course of time Dayr Rayfün had 
become connected to the diocese of Baalbek, which had for some time 


* Khäzins to Prop. (s.d.), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, ff. 366-368. 

 Dib to Prop. (20-7-1828), S.C./Mar., vol. 19, f. 109; Dibs to Prop. (15-7-1828), 
id., vol. 19, f. 87, verdict 28-10-1818, id., vol. 17, ff. 420, 422; id., vol. 19, f. 115; id,, 
vol. 17, f. 413; 1d., vol. 17, f. 512; 1d., vol. 17, f. 426 (D.M. Rühänä, D.M. Jirjis ‘Almä; 
D.M. Jirjis al-Rümiyya; D.M. ‘Abdä Harhariyya); the case of Dayr al-Haqla was compli- 
cated by the fusion of the monastery with the Khäzin monastery Dayr Buqay‘a in 1736, 
at the instigation of Y. al-Sim'änt, doc. KHAI1. 
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been in the hands of muträns of the Mubärak family, under the auspices 
of the awläd Abr Qänsawh. Several Mubäraks had acted as superiors, 
too, apparently with the consent of the Khäzins, fostering a further linka- 
ge of the clerical and material interests of the Mubäraks to the monas- 
tery. This situation became a problem in the first two decades of the 
19th century because of two factors: firstly, the ordination of Antün al- 
Khazin (awlad Abt Qänsawh) as mutran of Baalbek, and, secondly, the 
designation by the Propaganda of Dayr Rayfün as the permanent see for 
the muträn of Baalbek. This immediately caused two problems: the 
protests of muträn Istifan al-Khäzin of Damascus (awlad Abri Näsif), 
who claimed that Antün had usurped the monastery and its estate, which 
rightfully came under the jurisdiction of the muträn of Damascus; and 
the sensitive question as to who was actually entitled to the patronage 
rights, the Mubäraks or the awläd Ab1 Qaänsawh al-Khäzin. The second 
issue was obviously the more important one and came to overshadow 
the first, although the two issues were to some extent interrelated. 

In 1816, shortly after his ordination, Antün al-Khäzin reported to the 
Propaganda that the situation of Dayr Rayfün was deplorable, and that 
he wanted to restore the monastery as his responsibilities required. His 
initiative had been thwarted, however, by patriarch al-Hilü, who usurped 
full authority. Antün now demanded his rights in accordance with the 
decrees of the Lebanese Council. Later that year, the patriarch appointed 
Fransis Mubärak as wakïl of the monastery. Perhaps inadvertently, in 
1817 Antün signed a document by which he conceded the full rights of 
disposal of the monastery to Fransis Mubärak, who was at that time 
acting as superior. Later that year, the Khäzins accused Fransis of alie- 
nating some possessions of the monastery.”' 

In spite of the peculiar manoeuvres of Antün, the awläd Abï Qänsawh 
persisted in their claim to the exclusive patronage rights of Dayr Rayfün, 
a claim which was sustained by the al-Luwayza investigation committee. 
In a verdict dated 24-10-1818, Yüsuf al-Tiyyan, Luigi Gandolfi and Yu- 
hannä Märün allocated the patronage of Dayr Rayfün and Dayr Sayyidat 
Baqlüsh to the sheiks Khattär Nisän, Sharaf Näjid and Ya‘qub (awlad 
ADI Qänsawh) on the basis of Canon Law, including the right to veto 


* Docs. in: ‘Vertenza fra le famiglie Mobarac o Benedetti e Abu Canso Gazeno pel 
diritto di patronato...,” Acta (28-5-1832), vol. 195; S.O., vol. 947; ‘luspatronato della 
famiglia Benedetti, Acta (16-9-1833), vol. 196; some documents have been published 
in: ‘Nubdha tärikh1yya ‘an Dayr Rayfün,’ Khäzin/Mas‘ad, vol. 2; and: Harfüsh, a/-Mash- 
rig, VOL. 8; A. al-Khäzin to Prop. (23-8-1816), S.C./Mar., vol. 16, f. 534; Hilu to Prop. 
(12-1-1816), 1d., vol. 19, f. 663; Zuwayyin to Khäzins (18-1-1817), id., vol. 19, f. 673. 
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any change in the status of the monastery, the right to present competent 
superiors, to be confirmed by the muträn, the right to profit from the 
revenues of the monastery in the case of impoverishment, and the obli- 
gation to protect the estate and to abstain from appropriating its revenues 
or possessions.” 

This verdict was soon contested by the Mubärak family, who argued 
that their ancestors had founded the monastery, had donated and pur- 
chased its possessions, and had supplied superiors and administrators 
for more than 130 years. They claimed to have built and preserved the 
monastery and to have bought its possessions for the praise of God and 
as an asylum for the family. Surprisingly, the appeal of the Mubäraks 
was supported by patriarch al-Hilü and by Gandolfi, who now denied 
that the Khäzins were able to prove their claims with valid documents. 
However, a transfer of the monastery to the Mubäraks would require the 
consent of emir Bashir al-Shihäb, who was unable to put pressure on 
the Khäzins, who were “at the service of the Druze Governor” (Bashir 
Junblät). Emir Bashir thereupon asked the Propaganda to appoint incor- 
ruptible and impartial judges to re-examine the documents produced by 
both parties, who should then convey their verdict to the papal delegate 
to have it confirmed by apostolic authority. The emir should then imme- 
diately execute the verdict, leaving no opportunity for the Khäzins or 
the Druze “governor” to resist.” 

The Propaganda agreed to reopen the case, since, in its opinion, the 
Khäzins had failed to prove that they had been the administrators of the 
monastery for 150 years without interruption. Two judges besides Gan- 
dolfi were appointed, viz. the muträns al-Khayyät and Märün. The new 
committee met in 1821 to examine the relevant documents. These 1in- 
cluded the agreement between Abü Qänsawh al-Khäzin and the monks 
Of Dayr Rayfün dating from 1681 (cited above, chapter 5). The Muba- 
raks presented: a. an authentic act of purchase signed by the alleged 
founder, Sulaymän Mubärak (1655); b. a wagfiyya by a member of the 
family, Abü Yüsuf Mubärak (1670); c. various quotations from chro- 
nicles confirming that the monastery had been in their possession for 
150 years; d. the register of the acquisitions of the monastery, which 
proved that the Mubärak superiors and not the Khäzin sheiks had been 


52 Verdict 24-10-1818, S.O., vol. 265 (1832), and: S.C./Mar., vol. 17, 415, 416; see 
also: awläd Abri Qänsawh al-Khäzin to Prop. (1-10-1819), 1d., vol. 17, f. 564. 

% Lettera di M. Gandolfi, Acta, vol. 195 (1832), f. 216; ‘Reclamo della fam. Moba- 
rac” (8-1-1819), 1d., vol. 195 (1832), ff. 216-217; see also docs. (1819, 1820) in: id., vol. 
17, ff. 680-679; Prop. Gandolfi (28-8-1819), L.D.B., vol. 298 (1817), ff. 578-579. 
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the main benefactors and had supervised the expansion of the estate; e. 
apart from written documents, they claimed the actual possession of the 
monastery for a period of 150 years. They added that the fact that the 
monks had obliged themselves to celebrate masses for the salvation of 
Abü Qänsawh and muträn Jirmänüs Habqüq, as was stipulated by the 
document from 1681, was in itself no proof of any property rights. 
Moreover, the arrangement concerning the masses had eventually been 
changed. The three judges considered the Khäzin documents as insuffi- 
cient evidence to support their claims and, accordingly, conceded the 
patronage rights to the Mubärak family.” 

The Khäzin sheiks and muträn Antün were not prepared to resign 
themselves to the verdict. Antün sent a letter to the Propaganda denoun- 
cing the conflict as senseless, since Dayr Rayfün, as an episcopal see, 
should formally be administered by the muträn in question. Perhaps 
tactlessly, he continued to refer to the glorious past of the Khäzins and 
their previous distinguished bonds with France and the Vatican. Al- 
though the Khäzins had of late been negligent of their obligations to- 
ward the monastery, it had been founded and administered by them, and 
the Mubäraks had acted only under their supervision. Finally, he stated 
that the Mubäraks had not held the post of superior uninterruptedly. The 
monastery should now become the residence for the diocese.” 

The Khäzin sheiks, in their turn, lodged an appeal against the verdict, 
arguing that they had not had the opportunity to adequately defend their 
case. According to them it was public knowledge that their ancestors 
had founded churches and monasteries for the propagation of the Holy 
Faith and that all their possessions had been provided by the Khäzins, 
especially the bayt of Abü Qänsawh. The evidence which was now 
produced by the Khäzins to prove their claims consisted of: a. the ver- 
dict of 1818; b. a letter from Antün in which he asked the patriarch to 
confirm the rights of the awläd Abr Qänsawh on Dayr Rayfün and Dayr 
Baqluüsh; c. two copies of the 1681 document, accompanied by a state- 
ment by muträn Jirmänüs Thäbit, to the effect that the monastery had 


4 Verdict (1821), S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 691; Lettera a M. Gandolfi (28-8-1819), Acta, 
vol. 195 (1832), f. 217; ‘Sentenza’ (17-1-1821), 1d., vol. 195 (1832), ff. 217-219; Doc. 
Fam. Mobarac, id., vol. 196 (1833), ff. 331-333; ‘Test. M. Dolce’ (8-10-1819), id., vol. 
196 (1833), f. 333; 1d., (11-9-1820), 1d., vol. 196 (1833), f. 333; ‘Notificazione’ (11-9- 
1819), 1d., vol. 196 (1833), f. 334; Letters of al-Hilü, S.C./Mar., vol. 17, f. 263. 

%  Hilü to Prop. (1823), S.C./Mar., vol. 18, f. 8; ‘Lett. di M. A. Gazeno’ (1-6-1820), 
Acta, vol. 196 (1833), ff. 328-329; ‘Lett. de’ Si. Gazeni’ (13-2-1821), 1d., vol. 196 (1833), 
ff. 329-330; M. Gazeno (28-2-1821), 1d., vol. 196 (1833), ff. 337-338; Prop. to Gandolfi 
(8-9-1821), L.D.B., vol. 302 (1821), f. 382. 
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been founded by Abü Qänsawh in the presence of the mutrans Jirjis 
Habqüq, Jibra”il al-Blüzänt, Butrus Qustänr, Yüsuf Hasrünt and 
others.” 

The documents put forward by the Mubäraks included: a. documents 
allegedly concerning the foundation of the monastery and its later ac- 
quisitions (1702 Yüsuf Mubärak; 1690 Yüsuf Mubärak, Jirjis Habqüq, 
with the consent of the sons of Abü Qänsawh; 1717 Jibra’1l Mubarak; 
1713 Sulaymän Mubärak); b. the letter from Antün al-Khäzin (1817); 
c. testimonies by patriarch Yuhannä al-Hilu, in which he confirmed 
that, according to the traditions of the ancestors, the Mubäraks should 
be considered to be the patrons of Dayr Rayfün, moreover, the Mu- 
bäraks had been the superiors of Dayr Rayfün for 75 years, and had 
held the possession for 150 years, whereas Canon Law required only 
50 years of uninterrupted administration for the recognition of patrona- 
ge rights; in another letter al-Hilü withdrew his endorsement of the 
verdict of 1818, which he now denounced as unjust; d. a testimony by 
the superior-general of the Baladis implying that the first verdict had 
been unjust; e. a similar testimony by Sim'an Zuwayyin, procurator of 
the patriarch.”? 

In addition to this, the Mubäraks procured further documents sus- 
taining their claims: a. a testimony that the Abü Qänsawh document 
presented by the Khäzins had been found accidentally in the monastery 
and had previously been unknown to both parties; b. a document 
from Yüsuf Mubärak in which he altered the custom concerning the 
celebration of masses for the salvation of Abü Qänsawh; c. two letters 
from patriarch al-Hilu in which he summoned Antün al-Khäzin to relin- 
quish the monastery; moreover, in the second letter he severely repri- 
manded Antün for having sold possessions of the monastery contrary 
to the law, since he had no right to alienate the possessions of a wagf 
intended to provide sustenance for an episcopal see.” 

Finally, to demonstrate their good intentions, the Mubäraks proposed 
to the Propaganda that the monastery be transformed into a school for 


* “Jstanza e doc. esibiti per parte de’ Si. Gazeni,’ Acta, vol. 196 (1833), ff. 335-336; 
‘Doc. original: 1d., vol. 196 (1833), ff. 261-265. 

7 See note 54. 

8 The text of the document was found by accident in a Karshünï Bible, which is now 
in the possession of Ph. al-Khäzin in Jüniya. 

% ‘Doc. presentati dalla Fam. Benedetti, Acta, vol. 196 (1833), ff. 339-341; ‘Lettere 
del P.M. Dolce’ (7-7-1821 & s.d.), id., vol. 196 (1833), ff. 341-342; a sale contract for 
22 ahmal, 2200 q., concluded by Antün was sent to the Prop. by the patriarch: S.C./Mar., 
vol. 18, ff. 349-351. 
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the benefit of the whole “nation”. They requested emir Bashir to appoint 
a procurator for the administration of the monastery and to foil the sche- 
mes of the Khäzins.° 

As the contending parties resumed their controversy and refused to 
acquiesce in the decisions of the judicial committee, in 1826 the Propa- 
ganda proclaimed all previous verdicts void and reopened the case on 
the grounds that new evidence had come to light. À new papal delegate 
was sent to Mount Lebanon, Pietro Losana, who at first attempted to 
achieve a compromise, proposing that the rights of patronage could be 
allocated to both families according to the male line of descendants; the 
monastery was to be converted into a clerical college and both families 
could send two pupils; the current superiors, Fransis and Jirjis Mubarak, 
were to become the first directors of the college, a function that would 
be reserved for the Mubärak family; the superior was to be responsible 
to the muträn as far as the financial administration was concerned; as 
long as no permanent residence for the muträan of Baalbek was chosen, 
Antün was to reside in Dayr Rayfün.°' 

The proposition was unsuccessful and Losana set about forming a 
new judicial committee, consisting of patriarch Hubaysh, the Armenian 
Catholic patriarch Gregory, muträn Jibra”ïl al-Näsiri, the “judge of the 
Mountain”, and Niqülä Müsä, mutran of Tripoli. The four judges and 
Losana convened on 26 March 1829 in ‘Ayn Türa to examine the 
claims. Their presupposition was, that since the monastery had been in 
the possession of the Mubäraks from its foundation onwards, the Kha- 
zins Were obliged to prove their claims and would, in the meantime, be 
considered as persons suspected of usurpation (suspectae usurpationis, 
or accusatae usurpationis commissae). Thus the Khäzins were clearly 
in à disadvantageous position from the start.‘ 


7.2.4.1 The plea of the Mubäraks 

In their plea the procurators of the Mubäraks, Fransis Mubärak and Ha- 
Hi] al-Khüri, declared that the case of the awläd Abr Qänsawh was de- 
void of any legal or moral justification. According to them the docu- 


0 “Lettera dalla Fam. Benedetti (3-11-1824), Acta, vol. 196 (1833), f. 339: ‘Offerta 
fatta dalla Fam. Benedetti” (15-2-1821), id., vol. 195 (1832), f. 277. 

$! “Ponenza,’ Acta, vol. 195 (1832), f. 209; Khäzins to Prop. (1827), S.C/Mar., vol 
18, ff. 398-403; Prop. to Hubaysh (30-90-1826), L.D.B., vol. 307, f. 628; Prop. to Mubä- 
raks (23-8-1828), 1d., vol. 309, f. 646; Prop. to F. Mubärak (17-1-1829), id., vol. 310, 
f. 24. 

% ‘Ponenza, Acta, vol. 195 (1832), f. 210; Prop. to Losana (8-9-1827), L.D.B., vol. 
308, f. 571; Prop. to A. al-Khaäzin (8-9-1827), id., vol. 308, f. 572. 
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ments, in accordance with both civil and ecclesiastical law, proved that 
the monastery had been in the possession of the Mubäraks and had been 
administered by them for more than 150 years. This should give the 
Mubäraks the patronage rights according to the regulations of the Leba- 
nese Council (cap. 424). This continuous administration was confirmed 
by Antün al-Khäzin in his letter to Fransis Mubärak (1817) and had 
never been contested by the Khäzins until they accidentally stumbled 
upon the Abü Qänsawh document. In his letter Antün recognized an 
inalienable right (hagq thäbif) based on the administration (giyäm) of 
the estate (waqgfs and arzäq) and the succession of superiors. It could 
not be proved that the Khäzins had originally owned the land, since no 
documents of sale, donation or exchange transactions with the Mubäraks 
existed. 

The procurators acknowledged that it was legally possible for a mo- 
nastery to be entrusted to a superior with the founders” family retaining 
the property rights (consegna, or taslim), as in the cases of ‘Ayn Warqa 
(Istifan) and other monasteries in Kisrawän. In the case of Dayr Rayfün, 
however, the Khäzin sheiks had never had any control over the appoint- 
ment of superiors in the form of consegna. Moreover, in the case of a 
consegna, the superior annually presented the accounts for ratification, 
a demand which the Khäzins had never made. Apart from this, the suc- 
cession of superiors of consegna-monasteries did not, customarily, re- 
main Within a single family, as was the case at Dayr Rayfün. Patronage 
rights entailed various administrative rights (taslim, ‘azl, taghytr, tabdil, 
ra'y and shür), which had never been exercised by the Khäzins. 

Therefore, the evidence produced by the Khäzins was extremely 
weak. The inscriptions cited by them had no legal value, while the docu- 
ments could not be regarded as legally valid, since their drafting (sära) 
did not correspond to the legal prescriptions. Moreover, the documents 
only clarified the position of the Mubäraks vis-à-vis the Khäzins in their 
role as secular administrators. That explained why Abü Qänsawh was 
never unequivocally mentioned as the founder, but rather as “assisting”, 
or “taking care” for the restoration. Other documents in which Abü 
Qänsawh was mentioned as benefactor also referred only to financial 
support, not to property rights, such as the ordination of Yüsuf Mubärak, 
the assistance of Habqüq, the obligation to celebrate masses, or the 
presence in the monastery of patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khäzin.* 

This refutation of the claims of the Khäzins was supplemented by the 


% ‘“Esposizione,’ Acta, vol. 195 (1832), ff. 244-252; S.O., vol. 947, ff. 371-370. 
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testimony of an ‘“informed person”, implying that, since under Turkish 
authority the building of monasteries was prohibited, Dayr Rayfün was 
self-evidently built under the protection of the Khäzins. This did not 
mean, however, that the latter could claim prerogatives or property 
rights.” 


7.2.4.2 The plea of the Khäzins 

The defence of the Khäzins’ claims was entrusted to three family mem- 
bers: Yüsuf, Ghälib and Kan‘än al-Khäzin. They not only presented a 
booklet containing the evidence supporting their claims, but also pro- 
ceeded to refute the claims made by the Mubäraks. In their plea they 
essentially focused on two points: that the evidence presented by the 
Mubäraks was inconsistent and even contradictory; and that the claim 
that they had held the administration of the monastery for the legally 
prescribed period was invalid. They argued that the mere “possession” 
(wad'al-yad) of a monastery did not nullify the rights acquired by ‘“foun- 
dation” (ta'sis) and “equipment” (fajhïz), as defined by the Council of 
Trent. The documents showed that, 1f the Mubäraks had indeed held the 
possession of the monastery, this possession was 1llegitimately acquired 
and in contradiction of the patronage rights of the Khäzins. The three 
criteria for the allocation of patronage rights had, therefore, certainly not 
been met by the Mubäraks.‘ 


7.2.4.3 The verdict of 1829 
The essential argument of the verdict which was finally issued by the 
investigating committee was that the assumption of the Khäzins that 
these three fundamental criteria justified their claims, was countered by 
the Mubäraks’ objection that the evidence produced by the Khäzins 
merely referred to their administrative status and the corresponding 
authority over all the monasteries and private possessions in Kisrawän. 
Although the authority was inheritable between them, the monasteries 
and private possessions remained the property of their owners. Thus, a 
difference should be made between, for instance, Dayr Baglüsh, which 
had always been under the control of the Khäzins, and the other monas- 
teries, which did not legally belong to them. 

According to the verdict, the Khäzins had failed to present documents 
with the legal form necessary for them to be accepted as authentic and 


#% ‘“Memoria, Acta, vol. 195, ff. 256-257. 
% “Süra tatadamman, Acta, vol. 195 (1832), ff. 268; S.O., vol. 947, f. 450. 
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as valid evidence according to both civil and Canon law; the evidence 
which they did produce was considered to be insufficient to attribute to 
them the patronage rights based on foundation, donation and possession. 
The manuscripts did prove, however, that the Mubäraks had founded and 
built the monastery and conceded donations, and had held uninterrupted 
possession. This was confirmed in particular by the letter of Antün al- 
Khäzin (1817). These considerations were in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Lebanese Council (part 4, cap. 1). Consequently, the patro- 
nage rights should be awarded to the Mubäraks. The verdict was endorsed 
by Losano, al-Näsiri, judge of the Mountain on behalf of the emir, Yu- 
hannä Märün, Bülus Müsä and, remarkably, Istifan al-Khäzin.* 

Conspicuously, the seal of the Armenian-Catholic patriarch was lac- 
king. According to Losana the patriarch had been added to the commit- 
tee at the request of the Khäzins, to promote their case. During the de- 
liberations he was apparently put under pressure by the Khäzins, and 
argued that he was reluctant to Join the committee since, according to 
him, it was useless to issue a verdict when one of the contending parties 
(1.e. the Khäzins) wished to have the case tried before the Propaganda, 
and refused beforehand to acknowledge a tribunal in Mount Lebanon. 
However, no other Armenian-Catholic prelates could be found who were 
prepared to risk their relations with the Khäzins by cooperating with the 
committee, since they “had to live among them”.°’ The patriarch was 
thus persuaded to fill the vacancy, and at the same time Jibra”1l al-Na- 
siri was added to the committee, presumably to compensate for the 
adverse influence of the wavering Armenian-Catholic patriarch. Appa- 
rently the patriarch was unable to avoid professing his support for the 
Mubäraks’ position, but he refused to openly endorse the final verdict. 
Still according to Losana, the patriarch asked whether the case was to 
be judged according to civil law, or according to Canon Law, suggesting 
that he was not competent in the field of civil law. To this, Losana 
retorted that, since the case concerned a clerical benefizio, it should be 
tried by clerical judges according to ecclesiastical law. Thereupon the 
patriarch agreed to participate, but, in the words of Losana, as an advo- 
cate of the Khäzins’ interests and not as an independent judge.‘* 


6 “Sentenza’ (17-5-1829), Acta, vol. 196 (1833), ff. 241-242. 

The Khäzins had founded Sayr Bzummar, the see of the Armenian Catholic pa- 
triarch. 

8 ‘Lettera di M. Losana’ (6-6-1829), Acta, vol. 195 (1832), ff. 236-239; ‘Ponenza,’ 
id., vol. 195 (1832), f. 211; Ghälib, Kan än and Yüsuf al-Khäzin to Prop. (12-5-1829) 
S.C./Mar., vol. 19, 231-232. 
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Seemingly, the Khäzins were aware from the beginning that the com- 
position of the committee under Losana was not in their favour. Apart 
from trying to influence the Armenian-Catholic patriarch, they were not 
very cooperative, and refused to send all their documents, since they 
intended to bring the case before the Propaganda. They argued that only 
two judges, 1.e. two civil judges, had signed the verdict, which was 
consequently not endorsed by a majority. Moreover, one of the jJudges 
had also figured in the previous committee and was on friendly terms 
with Fransis Mubärak.°” 


7.2.4.4 The appeal of 1832 

The Khäzins, rejecting the verdict of 1829, sent an extensive collection 
of documents and testimonies to the Propaganda in support of their 
claims, which obviously had already been partly presented to the com- 
mittee and which consisted of the following items: a. an inscription on 
a stone at the monastery, proving the role of Abü Qänsawh; b. a line 
inscribed in a copy of the Bible; c. the aforementioned document of Abü 
Qänsawh (1681); d. a testimony by Yüsuf Mubarak that he had been 
ordinated muträn in 1683 ‘with the support of Abü Qänsawh, who built 
his monastery for us”; e. an inscription on a tile stating that the monas- 
tery was in the possession of patriarch Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khaäzin 
(1734), f. two testimonies that the document of Abü Qänsawh had been 
found as was claimed by the Khäzins (1828); g. a testimony that the text 
on the stone was authentic and that two superiors had not come from 
the Mubärak family, but nevertheless controlled the revenues and expen- 
ses; h. a testimony that patriarch al-Hilü had confirmed the hukm of An- 
tün and Ya‘qüub Haykal al-Khäzin (1828); 1. a testimony that the monks 
were only allowed to enter the congregation with the consent of the 
sheiks;, Najd al-Khäzin allegedly once chased a trespassing shartïk away 
(1828); j. a testimony that Abü Qänsawh paid the workers for the con- 
struction of the monastery; that the taxes were paid by Abü Qänsawh 
(the kharäj), that entrance was conditional on the permission of the 
sheiks; that the monks used to present Abü Qänsawh with one rutl cof- 
fee every year by way of ‘idiyya; that the Khaäzins in Dar‘un had sold 
their possessions to buy mulberry trees for the church of Rayfun; that 
the position of superior had for some time been held by the Muqayyar 
family (1828), k. two similar testimonies, adding that Jibra”1l Mubärak 


®_ ‘Appello dei Sgg. Gazeni’ (13-5-1829), Acta, vol. 195 (1832), ff. 257-260; Khäzins 
to Prop. (12-5-1829), S.C./Mar., vol. 19, ff. 231-232; F. Mubärak to Prop. (21-11-1830), 
id., vol. 19, f. 683. 
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had been allowed to enter the monastery as a tenant (1828); L. a testimo- 
ny by the Muqayyars that the monastery was founded by their ancestors; 
m. a testimony that the Muqayyars had been superiors and that Fransis 
Mubärak only rented a room in the monastery and stayed there only 
rarely (1828); n. a letter from patriarch al-Hilü, conceding the monastery 
to Sharaf al-Khäzin (undated); o. a letter from Zuwayyin, wakïl of the 
patriarch, confirming the ownership rights of the Khäzins, as conceded 
by the council of al-Luwayza and the patriarch; p. a testimony that the 
Muqayyars had been superiors; q. a document from muträn Jibra’1l Mu- 
bärak, concerning his stay in Dayr Rayfün, pledging to do his utmost 
to ensure the prosperity of the monastery and to preserve its possessions 
without laying any claims to its wagfs; besides, he was to be at the 
service of the awläd Khattär al-Khäzin and the sheiks Najd and Khaz'al 
(1763); witness: Sim‘än al-Bitär.”° 

The Propaganda failed to produce a decisive, unambiguous verdict. 
It was decided that the monastery be turned into a school, under the 
patronage of both families, and under a Mubärak superior. Moreover, 
in a rather peculiar manoeuvre, the monastery was withdrawn from the 
authority of the patriarch and put under the direct care of the papal 
delegate and the Propaganda. This left one of the main issues, the see 
for the diocese of Baalbek, undecided. Moreover, the related question 
of the authority of the muträn of Damascus, Istifan al-Khäzin, was never 
even tried. Not surprisingly, the solution failed to ease the tensions and 
even occasioned a new wave of petitions in which the administration 
of Fransis Mubärak was criticized and the restoration of the patriarchal 
responsibility was requested.” 


7 Bayt Abi Qänsawh al-Khäzin to Prop. (30-8-1832), S.C./Mar., vol. 20, f. 190; 
minutes of the trial: ‘Sulla forma proposta per 1l nuovo collegio Maronita de’ Ss. Sergio, 
e Bacco in Raïifum,’ Sett. 1833, Acta, vol. 196, ff. 317-323. 

Le Sups. Hal. and Bal. to Prop. (20-6-1834), S.C./Mar., vol. 21, f. 173; Mubäraks to 
Prop. (s.d.), id., vol. 21, f. 473; S. Mubärak to Prop. (25-2-1845), id., vol. 23, ff. 230-231; 
Hubaysh to Prop. (19-6-1834), id., vol. 21, ff. 158-159; Auvergne to Prop. (1-11-1834), 
id., vol. 21, f. 256; A. al-Khäzin to Prop. (22-5-1834), 1d., vol. 21, ff. 52-53, 56; Mubärak 
to Prop. (3-5-1835), id., vol. 21, f. 389; Auvergne to Prop. (19-5-1834), id., vol. 21, f. 
408; Auvergne to Prop. (15-12-1835), 1d., vol. 21, f. 545; Muräd to Prop. (3-2-1836), 
id., vol. 21, f. 603; Auvergne to Prop. (1-8-1836), id., vol. 21, f. 842; Mubärak to Prop. 
[1834], 1d., vol. 21, f. 194; Prop. to Auvergne (23-11-1833), L.D.B., vol. 314, ff. 785-786; 
Prop. to Auvergne (28-5-1835), 1d., vol. 316, f. 684; Prop. to Losana (9-6-1832), id., vol. 
313, ff. 535-536; Prop. to Hubaysh (9-6-1832), id., vol. 313, f. 537; Prop. to A. al-Khäzin 
(9-6-1832), id., vol. 313, f. 538. 
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7.3 CONCLUDING REMARKS 


À few points remain to be made. Firstly, in the early decades of the 19th 
century the circumstances for implementing the reform measures had 
considerably improved, due to changes in the social and political frame- 
work within the community and its environment. The measures consisted 
essentially of a formalization of a hitherto relatively amorphous set of 
legal practices, and a redefinition of traditional practices along the lines 
of Canonical sources. Thus, the verdicts pronounced by the various legal 
committees on patronage rights referred to the decisions of the Lebanese 
Council and the Council of Trent. Remarkably, most families saw the 
arrangements made for Dayr ‘Ayn Warqa and the Istifan family, con- 
ceived by patriarch Yüsuf [stifän in 1779, as a model worthy of being 
imitated.”? 

Secondly, the Khäzin sheiks still considered the reform measures to 
be an infringement of their traditional rights. In their opinion, the mo- 
nasteries founded by their ancestors were their inalienable property, and 
the chronicler Shaybän al-Khäzin bitterly ascribes the decline of the 
Kbäzin family fortunes partly to the efforts by the clergy to appropriate 
their monastic estates. The Khäzins adamantly held to the traditional 
practices that had shaped a complex set of de facto and de jure privi- 
leges. Significantly, however, they no longer tried to impose their autho- 
rity on the church, but attempted rather to disengage themselves from 
clerical control by seeking an exceptional arrangement based on the 
concept of awqäf ahliyya. Instead of seeking ratification for an intensi- 
fied connection with the reformed clerical framework, as in the case of 
most other patron families, they tried to become detached from clerical 
authority, which by now had become able to resist the sheiks’ tutelage. 
Clearly, their own authority had eroded to such an extent that they 
were unable to enforce their influence on the judicial bodies deciding 
their patronage rights. Even the committees meeting in Mount Lebanon 
seemed to have been beyond their sphere of influence. 

Thirdly, the formalization of the legal framework of patronage rights 
was associated with an increasing interplay between the Maronite pa- 
triarchs and the Propaganda in Rome. In the field of wagfs, this led to 
the curious circumstance that conflicts over landed possessions, which 
were officially part of the Ottoman territory and under the sovereignty 
of the Porte, were tried by a court in Europe. 


7? See above, paragraph 5.2.3; Wagfiyya of ‘Ayn Warqa, S.C./Mar., vol. 14, ff. 4-6. 
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Finally, it should be noted that, although the church succeeded to 
some extent in establishing its authority over wagfs at the expense of 
the secular admunistrators, both the autonomous monasteries and the 
possessions of the Lebanese Order remained incorporated into the admi- 
nistrative system. Monastic estates were subject to taxes, in most cases 
enjoying some kind of fiscal privilege. Moreover, especially in the 19th 
century, monasteries became sources of capital for the mugäta‘ajis and 
emir Bashir al-Shihäb. Not only the monasteries of the Lebanese Order 
but also some autonomous monasteries accumulated capital and provided 
loans for the administrators. This was probably a strong incentive to 
define the legal status and property rights of the monasteries and to 
reorganize their administration, especially since the prices of agricultural 
land were rising and opportunities for commerce were expanding in the 
first decades of the 19th century. 

Of course, this economic aspect fueled controversies concerning the 
patronage rights of monasteries. [t may explain the tenacity with which 
the Khäzins sought to retain their traditional rights in a period when 
their control of the main capital commodity, the land, was dwindling. 
The monasteries that remained under their patronage were apparently 
relatively small and were not particularly thriving, with the exception 
Of Dayr al-Bishära which was founded from the inheritance of Bishära 
al-Khäzin. In the 1840’s a short-lived effort to revive Dayr Sayyidat al- 
B1zäz was made. In general one might say that, even after the reforms, 
the autonomous monasteries met the essential features of waqgf-posses- 
sions: they were stable centres of landed property, and a potential source 
for the accumulation of capital; they were incorporated into the socio- 
economic structure; and they were claimed and exploited by the clerical 
as well as the secular authorities. After the reforms, the clergy seems 
to have gained an important victory over secular interests. 
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The central assumption of this study has been that the developments in 
Mount Lebanon from the end of the 16th century onwards were shaped 
by increasing interaction with the world market. Of course, these deve- 
lopments should be placed in the wider context of the changes which 
the Ottoman Empire underwent as a whole and which can be explained, 
in general, as direct or indirect responses to the penetration of the Euro- 
pean economies. This penetration gradually disturbed the congruency 
of the political and economic structures, and eventually led to the disin- 
tegration of the central control over the economy. The consolidation of 
regional economic circuits enhanced the possibilities of profiting from 
commercial opportunities on the one hand, but on the other undermined 
the centralized administrative structure. The main response of the Porte 
was increased efforts at centralization in order to enhance its grip on the 
flow of tax revenues. 

The first contacts between Mount Lebanon and the world market, 
through the export of silk, culminated in the relations of Fakhr al-Din 
Ma°n with the grand duke of Tuscany in the first decades of the 17th 
century. The role of the Tuscans was soon taken over by the French, who 
established close relations with the population of the area, especially with 
the Maronites. The second point at which an accelerated incorporation 
of Mount Lebanon into the world market occurred was the period of 
Bashir al-Shihäb (1790-1840), who was forced to initiate a centralizing 
policy in order to gather as many domains under his authority as he 
could, and to adapt the regional tax system to his increasing financial 
needs. In doing so, his power became based on a new socio-economic 
configuration that had partly emerged under the influence of new trade 
opportunities. The above suggests that the period between Fakhr al-Din 
and Bashir, particularly the 18th century, was no more than an intermez- 
zo between two phases of incorporation. This is only partly true, since, 
even 1f direct French trade with Mount Lebanon did not increase dramati- 
cally, the area was still economically and administratively embedded in 
the Syrian provinces, which in that period were heavily affected by the 
consequences of European penetration. This indicates that there was a 
kind of symbiotic relationship between Mount Lebanon and its surroun- 
dings, in which Mount Lebanon remained a potentially prosperous area 
which could threaten the stability of Ottoman authority in Syria. 
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In the 18th century, trade with Europe changed the power balances 
in Syria and fostered the emergence of new trade networks. Subse- 
quent fluctuations made it difficult for local administrators to consoli- 
date their power, and commercial expansion coincided with an intensi- 
fied integration of the regional economic circuits, in order to control 
the internal market and the flow of commodities and capital. Thus, 
especially in the time of al-Jazzär (1776-1804), Mount Lebanon expe- 
rienced conflicting tendencies towards integration, towards maximizing 
the revenues from sericulture, and towards fragmentation, imposed by 
the policy of al-Jazzär in order to tap off its resources and secure its 
incorporation into the Syrian economy. This process reached a peak 
under Bashir al-Shihäb, who stimulated the integration of Mount Leba- 
non as an economic substructure, and simultaneously strove for its 
incorporation into the Ottoman administrative system. In the 18th cen- 
tury and at the start of the 19th century, the specialization of the eco- 
nomy of Mount Lebanon towards the production of silk for commer- 
cial purposes was mainly fostered by the demand for silk on the inter- 
nal Ottoman market, especially Egypt. However, export to Europe 
became important from time to time, while the demand from Egypt 
was probably partly due to the demand for manufactured silk on the 
international market. 

What were the effects of these processes on the position of the local 
notables, particularly the Khäzin sheiks? Firstly, the Khäzins profited 
from the new trade opportunities provided by Tuscany and France, and 
established themselves as tax farmers in Kisrawän under the protection 
of Fakbr al-Din. À period of consolidation followed, approximately 
1650-1750, in which the Khäzins strengthened their grip on the economy 
and the land in their domains. From the second half of the 18th century 
onwards, the economic position of the Khäzins began to decline, due 
to the political upheavals in Mount Lebanon, and economic difficulties 
which contributed to the exhaustion of their financial resources, the 
fragmentation of their possessions, and the marginalization of their poli- 
tical and administrative roles. Gradually, the mugaäta‘a system on which 
their power was based was replaced by a structure in which new groups, 
such as merchants and moneylenders, played a dominant role. These 
elements fostered the integration of the agricultural potential of Mount 
Lebanon and the incorporation of the area into the new trade networks. 
They supported Bashir’s policies which led to the collapse of the tradi- 
tional system. 

It should be noted, at this point, that the complex interaction between 
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integration and differentiation can also be perceived at the level of the 
muqäta‘as of the area of Mount Lebanon. The incorporation of the tax- 
farms of Jubayl and al-Batrün into the Shihäb domains resulted in an 
adjustment of their fiscal and administrative system and an intensifica- 
tion of their agricultural exploitation. Meanwhile, the economic situation 
of Kisrawän deteriorated or at least became stagnant. This differentia- 
tion, which had not only economic, but also social consequences, pro- 
bably obstructed the unification of the predominantly Maronite tax- 
farms, even under Bashir. The opportunities for development in Jubayl 
and al-Batrün led to the emergence of new groups, personified by the 
powerful Maronite mudabbirs, who acted as a counterbalance to the 
political influence of the Khäzin sheiks. The traditional structure which 
had supported the position of the Khäzins as political leaders of the 
community rapidly eroded as their claims were increasingly contested 
by other Maronite notables. 


Relations with the church 


The complexity of economic developments in Mount Lebanon is reflect- 
ed in the relations between the Khäzin sheiïks and the church. In this 
field, the increasing penetration of the European economies into Syria 
was accompanied by intensified attempts on the part of the Vatican to 
incorporate the Eastern Christian churches into the Mother Church. This 
inaugurated a process of acculturation which affected the traditional 
organization and 1deological outlook of segments of the Christian com- 
munities in the Ottoman Empire. As in the 17th century the Khäzins had 
established themselves as undisputed patrons of the Maronite church, 
they found themselves in a peculiar and delicate intermediate position. 
On the one hand their economic predominance was partly derived from 
their orientation towards Europe, and would thus suggest a favourable 
attitude towards the Vatican, on the other hand, however, too strong an 
identification of the Maronite church with Rome might foster aspirations 
towards independence among the clergy and endanger the Khäzins’ tute- 
lage over the church. The dilemma is aptly summarized by the statement 
of Nawfal al-Khäzin in 1711, in which he says that he was prepared to 
accept the authority of the Vatican in dogmatic, but not in organizational 
matters.! | 

The supervision of Rome brought the Maronite church into a much 


! Poullard to Khäzins (1712), Ismail (1975-), vol. 1, p. 123. 
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broader framework than before, making it more receptive to external 
influences. Firstly, an increased interaction can be seen between the 
Maronites of Mount Lebanon and the Maronite community in Aleppo. 
During the 18th century, this tendency can be discerned in the contacts 
between the diocese of Aleppo and the monasteries in Mount Lebanon; 
the foundation of the Lebanese Order by Aleppine monks; and the 
foundation of Hindiyya’s Order of the Sacred Heart, which was finan- 
ced by Aleppine Maronites. Secondly, partly as a result of the contacts 
which had been established by the Khäzins, Maronite prelates could 
escape the isolation of their Ottoman environment and build a new 
network of relations, which included the Vatican and the French con- 
suls. However, these factors made the Khäzins’ authority in church 
matters less self-evident than before, and the sheiks tried to compensate 
for this by supporting members of the family who entered the church 
hierarchy. The clash of interests caused by the new constellation 1s 
most clearly revealed by the controversies during the Lebanese Council 
in 1736. 

Although the efforts at reform initiated by the Lebanese Council 
ended more or less in deadlock, the influence of the Khäzins over the 
church began to decline. Dissension within the family prevented a 
strong unified stand, and the political turbulences at the close of the 
18th century shook the foundations of the Maronite social structure. 
Yüsuf al-Shihäb’s measures to revive the northern Maronite mugäta‘as 
created a rift within the Maronite community; while Jubayl, al-Batrun 
and Jabbat Bsharri were developed under the supervision of several 
strong Maronite mudabbirs, the economy of Kisrawän stagnated and 
at least some of the branches of the Khäzin family became impo- 
verished. This new balance led to the erosion of the traditional autho- 
rity of the Khäzins and the emergence of new Maronite groups who 
supported the emirate of Bashir and the dissociation of the church 
from traditional forms of patronage. Thus, the social basis in the Ma- 
ronite community in favour of the reforms broadened. The lack of 
integration of Jubayl, al-Batrün, Jabbat Bsharri and Kisrawaän, in this 
social sense, is illustrated by the increased intervention of the Maronite 
mudabbirs in church affairs, counterbalancing the influence of the 
Khäzins, by the repeated frictions over the location of the patriarchal 
see, and by the tensions within the Baladi Order in the 1830’s. Al- 
though the reforms of the Lebanese Council were only partly imple- 
mented, the authority of the Khäzin sheiks, based on an appeal to 
tradition, had become a thing of the past. This became most painfully 
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clear during the disturbances in Kisrawän in 1858, when the church 
refused to unambiguously support the authority of the Khäzins against 
the refractory peasants.? 


The role of wagfs 


The second assumption of this study has been that the institution of 
waqf could constitute a dynamic factor in the Ottoman economy, as a 
means of capital accumulation and of stimulating economic activity. In 
addition, it has been assumed that wagfs provided the material basis for 
the apparatus guarding ideological orientations and the legitimacy of the 
state. In what way did wagfs affect the processes of integration and 
fragmentation, in the social and economic fields? 

Firstly, wagfs contributed to the consolidation of the authority of the 
Khazin sheiks in Kisrawäan, both in the economic field — by reviving 
monastic estates —, and in the social field — by facilitating the “Maroniti- 
zation” of the mugäta‘a. Secondiy, in the 18th century, a revival of mo- 
nasticism took place with the expansion of the Lebanese Order. The dual 
function of wagfs appears: the Order succeeded in gathering a large 
amount of land under its control, thus integrating agricultural lands into 
a single administrative framework; and, as a new element in the clerical 
organization, the Order supported tendencies which challenged vested 
interests based on tradition. 

Waqgfs affected the relations between the Khäzin sheiks and the 
church in two ways: on the one hand the Khäzins’ patronage of monas- 
teries enhanced their grip on the Maronite clergy; on the other, the Le- 
banese Order gradually provided a new economic basis for the ideologi- 
cal apparatus as represented by the clergy, and enabled the church to 
shake off lay tutelage to a large extent. Again, the regional factor emer- 
ges, since the Order experienced its economic growth especially in Ju- 
bayl, or at least outside Kisrawän. Moreover, the Order developed a 
mutually beneficial relationship with the Shihäbs, thus becoming one 
of the mainstays of Bashïr’s emirate, which increasingly antagonized the 
Khäzins. The conclusion that the wagf institution played a central role 
in a complex process of transformation, both on the economic level and 
on the level of ideological orientation, seems justified. The new balance 
of power became especially clear when the authority of the Khäzin 
sheiks, based on traditional privilèges, proved insufficient to secure a 


2 For the Kisrawan revolt of 1858, see Porath. 
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positive outcome at the tribunals concerning the patronage of Dayr Mär 
Sarkis wa-Bäkhüs in 1832. 


Political leadership 


The conclusions mentioned above should be placed in the framework 
of political power. How did their relations with the church, in various 
fields, shape the political authority of the Khäzin sheiks? An answer to 
this question should refer to the importance of political legitimacy. 

At the height of his power, sheik Nawfal al-Khäzin signed his dis- 
patches with the title “Prince of the Maronites” (amir al-Mawärina)° 
His claim to the leadership of the community was based, firstly, on his 
economic potential, which had transformed Kisrawän into a prosperous 
core area for the Maronites, and, secondly, on the confirmation of the 
Khäzins’ authority by the clergy. Thus, the endorsement of the apparatus 
that watched over the social and cultural cohesion of the community 
provided the Khäzins with the legitimacy to represent the Maronites in 
contacts with external actors. In this position, the sheiks achieved consi- 
derable prestige within the mugaäta'a structure. 

In the 18th century, several factors combined to diminish this politi- 
cal authority of the Khäzins. Firstly, as we have seen, the economic 
position of the family deteriorated, while at the same time the economic 
activities of other groups and of the Lebanese Order grew. This meant 
not only that an alternative socio-economic framework was shaped from 
which the church could benefit, but also that the church as an institution 
became an exponent of political power. After all, the cooperation be- 
tween Bashiïr al-Shihäb and the Lebanese Order was not merely econo- 
mic; it established direct links between the emir and the Maronite 
church, and with the Maronite community, thus bypassing the interme- 
diary powers of the Khäzin sheiks. As the basis of the political legitima- 
cy of the Khäzins’ authority eroded, their role as representatives of the 
community towards the outside world was no longer needed. The inte- 
rests of new social groups within the community, such as those of the 
reformist factions within the church and those of Bashïr al-Shihäb, began 
to converge, to the disadvantage of the Khäzins. 

Secondly, in the first decades of the 19th century, Ottoman policy 
was focused on centralization and the formal incorporation of the Chris- 
tian minorities into the social structure. As of old, and not illogically, 


3 Nawfal to Prop. (25-2-1715), S.C./Mar., vol. 3, F. 33. 
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the Porte chose the religious authorities to be the representatives of their 
respective communities. Thus, during the negotiations on the administra- 
tion of Mount Lebanon after the withdrawal of Ibrähim Pasha in the 
1840’s, the patriarch and his delegate, Niqulä Muräd, played a promi- 
nent part. The patriarch presented a list of demandés to the Porte which 
clearly reflected h1s dual responsibility as the spiritual and secular head 
of the community. The Khäzin sheiks greatly resented the interference 
of the clergy in politics, which they considered an ominous develop- 
ment. Niqülä Muräd replied that the clergy’s interference was, on the 
contrary, beneficial, as a way of stemming the expansion of both Islam 
and Protestantism.* 

In 1845, a member of the Khäzin family was once more elected pa- 
triarch. However, his election was not a sign of the revival of the in- 
fluence of the Khäzin sheiks, but rather revealed their increasingly 1sola- 
ted position. Yüsuf’s election, which occurred in the midst of political 
upheavals, was one of the most tumultuous recorded in history. The 
mutrans Were divided into a Kisrawäni faction, led by muträn Antün al- 
Khäzin, and a faction led by the prominent muträn Bülus Mas’ad. Typi- 
cally, at first no agreement could be reached on a location for the con- 
clave: Kisrawän or Qannübin? The French consul intervened to smooth 
the differences and the muträans finally convened in Qannübin. However, 
when the election of Yüsuf was finally announced, a mob of Bsharrä- 
wis stormed the monastery and molested the new patriarch and his sup- 
porters, shouting that they would not accept a Khäzin patriarch, and that 
they considered the wagfs of the patriarchal see as “theirs”. They de- 
manded that separate muträns for Jubayl and Jabbat Bsharri be ordained, 
that a Bsharrawi hold the function of administrator of the patriarchal 
see and that the patriarch reside in Qannübin. Eventually the Bsharrä- 
wis were reconciled to Yüsuf, although some continued to see him as 
a “creation of the French consul”. Yüsuf prudently chose his see in Züq 
Mikhä”il in Dayr al-Bishära, which had been founded by Bishära Jaffal’s 
heirs. 

This tragic incident reflects some of the regional and social tensions 
within the Maronite community in this period and the issues involved. 


* Muräd to Prop. (30-8-1841), S.C.Mar., vol. 22, f. 428; ‘Copia del Rapporto dato 
a M. Attieri Nunzio in Vienna all’ Emo Lambruschini, (7-10-1841), 1id., ff. 358-364; 
Khäzin, Hubaysh, Dahdäh sheiks to Prop. (1844), id., ff. 24-25; Muräd to Prop. (15-4- 
1844), id., f. 52. 

$ Yüsuf to Prop. (30-8-1845), S.C./Mar., vol. 23, ff. 368-370; ‘Sulla Elezione di 
Monsignor Giuseppe Gazeno in Patriarca della Nazione Maronita,’ Acta, vol. 208, ff. 513 
ff.; Villardell to Prop. (6-11-1845), id., f. 430; al-Dahdäh (1932). 
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Significantly, Yüsuf, who was of a conspicuously mild disposition, was 
a weak patriarch, in contrast to his predecessor, Yüsuf Hubaysh, and his 
successor, Büulus Mas’ad. The latter two were forceful personalities who 
favoured reform and were not reluctant to assume political responsibili- 
ties. They embodied the new leadership of the Maronite community 
which aspired to a form of Maronite autonomy under a Shihäb emir, and 
which replaced the traditional, basically Ottoman orientation of the Kha- 
zin sheiks. 
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Khäzin Sim‘än Sälih 
Luwis Najd 
Mansür 
Khattär Salibi Rushayd 
IV Haykal 
Santü 
Haykal Qänsawh 
Ya‘qüb Yuhannä Butrus Ghälib Mansür Sälih As‘ad 
Habib Nädir Fransis Ilyäs Rushayd 
Santü Haykal 
Yüsuf 
V Dahäm 


Mushrif Qablän 


Asbar Mülä Fayyäd Antün 
Da‘bs Khalil Jabr Fransis Qablän 
Milhim Ibrahim Yüsuf 
Mülä Asbar 
Dahäm 
Mas‘üd = 
Jabr Fransis Qablän Shähin 
Antün 
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VI Darghäm (Patr. Yüsuf) *1742 


Mülän t1781 
VII Nasif 
Näsif 
Tarbüsh Nañ' Jahjäh Salmän Sarkis Tümä 
Jäd Näsif Haykal Istifän Näfi° 
Sarkis Nasif Walad 
Salmän 
VII Khälid 
Khazin 
Khälid *1720 Räshid Kisrawän 
Khäzin Zu‘aytar Bishära Yüsuf Ibrähim 
Khälid Niqülä Mikhä"il Rafa'il Sulaymän Habib Kisrawän Mansür Märün Asad 
Räshid Bäkhüs 11847 
Luwis Yuhannä 
Yüsuf 
Räshid Khalil Amin Zähir Saj'än 
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IX Sarhän 


Nawfal +1738 


Müsä Butrus 1760 


pra | not, 


Sim‘an 


Färis 


Yuhannä Nawfal Räbih Sarhän 
Mansür Müsaä Sulaymän Najä 
Ghälib 
Antün 
Sarhän 
Butrus 

Nawfal Mansür 


X Nimr 1668-1726 


llyäs *1753 


Er 


Shaybaän Nimr 


pe 


Yüsuf 


Säbir Bishära Wafa Nür 


‘Abbäs Shaybän Sim'än 


Yüsuf 


XI ‘Abd ai-Malik 1734 


RS RE RE RE RE 


Saqr *1699 Hadhifa *1717 


Mur‘ib ‘Abas Sahhäb Jalläb 
| (m. Istifän) 
+1830 
Rustum ‘Arab Saqr 
+1798 (m. Istifän) 
Salbi +1868 


Shähin Rustum Yüsuf 


Fakhr ‘Abd al-Saläm 


NES RE GRUE a | 


Yüsuf Eubnän Jarrär Rashdän al-Qass Tübiyä Wardan Räf' 
Ya‘qüb Sañm Mansür ‘Abdaliäh Qays Habib 
‘Abbüd Sim'än 
Däwüd Sulaymän Sarhäl Wardän 
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Efendi Müsä 


(m. Ighnâtiyüs) | 


Müsä Efendi Hunayf Barakät 


APPENDICES 


XII Junblät 


Sim'än Shamsayn 


| (L.O.) 


Wadr' Dhiyäb Yüsuf Däwüd Yuhannä 


XIII Müsä 1751 


= 


Sharwän Jaffal 
Sarda Bishära 
1765-1826 
Walad 
XIV Nädir 


Barakät Marwän Tarräf 
Butrus Hunayf Ghäzi 
Niqülä 


— 5 + — ——— 


Sarhäl *1703 


Rashid Luwis Kurayyim 


1 


Shäs Ghälib Rashid 


Tälib Yuhannä 


XV Yünis 


‘Abbäs *1733 


Yüsuf 


Sarhäl 


Salim 


Räjt 
Yünis Janä  Shäs (Patr. Yüsuf) t1854 


Ru 


As'ad Räji 


Ibrähim Mansür 
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XVI Fayyäd 


al-Badawi 


Ep 


Sim'än Qa'dän Fadl *1835 Yuhannaä 


RES AE RES na 


. 


‘Abdaliäh Qa‘dän 
Jaffäl Fadl 
XVII Sarkis 
Kanj 
Shaÿjr' Sarkis 


Ni‘män Sulaymän Kanj Khalil Asad 


XVII Kan'än 


‘Abbüd 
Farjän Kan'än Qays 
Butrus Bülus Bakhüs Yüsuf 
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XIX Haydar 
Rämih 
Quys (m. Jirmänüs)  Talr Haydar Hind 
+ 1K06 | 
Rämih Haydar 


Saj än 


XX Nädir *1684 


_— 


Abü al-Nasr (Antäniyüs)  Husn  Harb (m. Mikhä'il) 
*]1721 *1724 1726-1794 


_ 


Fransis Sabra 


Bishära 


_— 


Husn Nädir Fransis 


XXI Shadid 


Ghantüs *1726 Fa'ür 


1 


Nawfal Ramhäl 


—- 


Ghantüs Shadid 


Milhim 


Main sources: Shihäb; Hattünt, Shaybän al-Khäzin, KHA.2. 
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b. THE SHIHAB EMIRS 


Haydar 
DSRRS DRE UD DER RU CORNE Dee: one: 
‘Umar ‘Al Man Mansür Milhim Ahmad Bashir Husayn Yünis 
D RS RE 
Qäsim Hasan Sid . Efendi Yüsuf Haydar Muhammad Qäsim Asad 
= — 
Bashir Salmän Husayn Salim Sa‘d al-Diîn Qa‘dän Bashir ‘Abbäs 


Source: Chebli 1955. 
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l girsh = 
1 kis = 


1] ägiyya 
l'ugga = 
l'rutl = 
l himl 


l'himl = 


APPENDIX THREE 
CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
a. CURRENCY 

40 fidda | masäri 
500 qurüsh 
b. WEIGHTS 
3,2 gr. 
200 gr. 
2400 pr. 
72 kg. 


C. SURFACE MEASURES 


8-10 mulberry trees = 50-62,5 m° 


1 ägiyya eggs produces 10-12 himl (2 rutl silk) 


1 kayl = 
1 mudd = 


15.000 m° 
2500 m° 


Sources: Abou-Nohra; Abou Rousse-Slim; Chevallier. 
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120 qurüsh 


30 


20 


S\ Ÿ NN ES 
ER A AP 98 9, 495 oh 4 00 a OP EP RP a a a AP an, a a a en aan an at a exe 


Sr 


APPENDIX FOUR 


PRICES 
a. SILK-PRICES 1787-1816 


(gurüsh per rutl) 


. 


rutl 


Source: Shihäbi. 
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b. SILK-PRICES 1821-1831 (WHITE AND YELLOW SILK) 


(qurüsh per rutl) 


220 qurüsh 


200 


180 


140 


120 


80 white silk 


------ yellow silk 


rutl 


\ n 
Na a a a Pal ab an, a 


Source: ‘Ilm as'är al-hartr (KHA). 


rutl 


1710-1735 
1736-1760 
1761-1785 
1786-1810 
1811-1835 
1836-1860 


c. WHEAT-PRICES 1710-1860 


qurüsh 


0,75 
1,75 
2,6 
3,5 
8,5 
22,5 


Source: Abou-Nohra. 
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d. LAND-PRICES 1720-1840 


himl qurüsh 
1720 5 
1740 7,5 
1750 12 
1770 19 
1780 20 
1810 50 
1820 100 
1830 160 


1840 300 


Source: KHA1; KHA2. 


e. PRODUCE OF THE MARONITE MUQÂTA"A'S IN 1840 


Mugäta'a  Wheat Silk  Olives Tobacco Population 


(kg) (kg) (Kg) (Kg) 
Kisrawaän 60.000 20.000 2.000 17.000 
Jubayl 3.000 35.000 60.000 8.640 
al-Batrün 12.000 30.000 10.000 52.000 14.430 
J. Bsharri 8.000 2.500 2.000 10.260 


Ihdin 60.000 15.000 6.250 


Source: Laurent, pp. 467-468. 
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ECONOMIC DATA OF THE BALADIY YA ORDER 


Period 


1790-1793 
1793-1796 
1796-1799 


1802-1805 
1805-1808 
1808-1811 
1811-1814 


1820-1826 
1826-1829 
1829-1832 
1832-1835 
1835-1838 
1839-1842 
1842-1845 


APPENDIX FIVE 


a. DAYR MAR QUBRIYANÜS KFIFAN 


Revenue 


3.468 
1.864 
4.246 


10.800 
11.811 
10.900 
14.003 


29.773 
24.750 
37.720 
38.320 
73.269 
60.125 
73.247 


Expenses 


3.483 
2.064 
4.655 


9.790 
12.061 
13.670 
11.503 


29.214 
24.849 
33.906 
34.567 
50.351 
52.717 
52.375 


Purchases 


26.342 


7.157 
6.186 


24.874 


11.531 
13.836 


Source: daftar of the monastery,; figures in qurüsh. 
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Period 


1793-1796 
1796-1799 


1811-1814 
1814-1817 


1820-1823 
1823-1826 
1826-1829 
1829-1832 
1832-1835 
1835-1838 


1839-1842 
1844-1847 


Revenue 


7.635 
6.390 


18.823 
7.316 


23.079 
39.469 
43.965 
50.456 
75.768 
115.801 


130.770 


80.948 


APPENDICES 
b. DAYR HÜB 
Expenses  Purchases 
7.153 
5.732 
16.305 
3.320 
34.826 13.986 
31.258 
44,733 
46.436 8.147 
50.982 
? 
77.338 8.905 
81.119 18.961 


261 


Source: daftar of the monastery; figures in qurüsh. 


C. POSSESSIONS OF THE BALADI ORDER IN 1764 


Monastery Wheat! Mulberry* Orchards’ Sheep 

orchards goats 
Yasha' Dj. Bsharri 70 3 2 200 
Hüqä 300 
Ant. Quzhayya 70 40 40 400 
Luwayza 20 15 5 30 
Yüsuf al-Burdj; 12 10 100 
Tämish 30 40 50 
Butr. Karim al-Tin 15 13 6 100 
Iyäs Shuwayya 70 21 10 120 
Ant. Sir 8 6 10 200 
Yuh. Rashmayya 3 14 5 100 
Mashmüsha 30 27 10 300 


! Measured in mudd; for measures, see appendix 3. 
? Measured in üqiyya eggs. 
? Measured in faddän (ca. 4200 m?). 
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Monastery Cattle 


Yasha' Dj. Bsharri 6 
Hüqa 

Ant. Quzhayyà 
Luwayza 

Yüsuf al-Burdj 
Tämish 

Butr. Karim al-Tin 
Iyäs Shuwayya 
Ant. Sir 

Yuh. Rashmayya 
Mashmuüsha 27 


RSR ORN 


APPENDICES 
Year of  Debt* 
acquis. 
1584 
1738 
1708 2350 
1707 3500 
1746 
1727 6629 
1712 300 
1728 1530 
1709 129 
1706 400 
1736 3637 


Source: Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 268-269. 


 Counted in quräsh. 


Number of 
inhabitants” 


10 
12 
22 
14 

6 
17 


* According to a list made up in 1754; Bulaybil, vol. 2, pp. 132-134. 
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1609-1633 
1633-1644 
1644-1648 
1648-1656 
1656 

1657-1670 
1670-1704 
1704-1705 
1705-1733 
1733-1742 
1742-1756 
1756-1766 
1766-1793 
1793-1795 
1795-1796 
1796-1808 
1808-1823 
1823-1845 
1845-1856 


Source: Daäghir. 


APPENDIX SIX 


PATRIARCHS AND MÜTRANS 
a. LIST OF PATRIARCHS 1609-1856 


Yuhannaä Makhluüf 
Jirjis “Umayra al-Ihdini 
Yüsuf al-‘Aqürt 
Yuhannä al-Saqr 

Jirjis Habqüq 

Jirjis al-Basba’li 
Istifän al-Duwayhi 
Jibra’1l al-Blüuzänt 
Ya‘qub ‘Awwäd 

Yüsuf Darghäm al-Khäzin 
Sim'an ‘Awwäd 
Tübiyä al-Khäzin 
Yüsuf Istifän 

Mikhä”rl Fädil 

Filibüs al-Jumayyil 
Yüsuf al-Tiyyän 
Yuhannä al-Hilü 

Yüsuf Hubaysh 

Yüsuf al-Khäzin 
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b. MU.TRANS 


Aleppo Damascus Tripoli Baalbek Cyprus Jubayl & Sidon & Beirut sharañfi 
al-Batrün Tyre 


Istifän 

Qara'ali 1726 
Istifän 

Istifän 

Fadil 

Shanay 

Nujaym 

Fadil” 

Karam 


al-Jamri 1658 

Duwayhr 

Qubrusi 1671 
Makhlüf 1674 
Hawä 1723 
T. al-Khäzin° 1734 1736 
Jumayyil 1756 
Jumayyil 1786 

Bulaybil 1798 


Blüzänr ? 

Blüzäni 1704 
Farhät 1725 
Hüshib 1732 
Shukrï 1762 
Kunaydar 1787 
Hawä 1804 
Arütin 1829 


Sharabiyya 
Dibsi 
Hubaysh° 
Yamin 
Zuwayyin 
Bustänt 


Duwayht 
Muhäsib 
Yuwäkim 
Häqiläni 
Istifän 
Thäbit 


* Muträns marked with * have been elected patriarch. 


1732 


1755 
1784 


1816 


1728 
1748 
1756 
1765 
1776 
1810 
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1748 


1769 


1819 


1698 
1716 
1743 
1754 
1762 
1768 
1779 
1796 
1819 


1767 


1732 
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Aleppo Damascus Tripoli Baalbek Cyprus Jubayl & Sidon & Beirut sharaft 


Muhäsib 

Blüzäni 

‘Awwäd 

Nujaym 

‘Awwäd 

Shadräwi 1629 
Hasrüni 1665 
Sim'äni 1669 
Awwäd” 1698 
Jumayyil 1705 

Basil 1716 

‘AZiri ? 

Atayä ? 

Saqgr 1742 

Yamin 1776 

Ighn. al-Khäzin 1795 
Hubaysh 1815 

Kassäb 1826 
Mubärak 1713 
Mubärak 1763 
Mubärak 1787 
A. al-Khäzin 1808 
Ghaziri 1697 

Awwaäd” 1716 

Säyigh 1746 

‘Abd al-Ahad 1755 1755 
Tiyyän” 1786 


M. al-Khaäzin 1788 
J. al-Khäzin 1794 
Ÿ. al-Khäzin° 1830 


Y. Darghäm al-Khäzin° 

Hilü” 

Habqüq 

Näsiri 

Diyab 

Nujaym 

Nastir 

Tarbayh 

Häjj 

Sources: Dahdäh; Harfüsh (1938); Sa‘äda. 


* Muträns marked with * have been elected patriarch. 


al-Batrün Tyre 


1713 
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1717 
1733 
1733 
1777 
1736 


1730 
1786 
1742 
1820 
1769 
1767 
1762 
1755 
1752 
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GLOSSARY" 
‘addad tax on livestock. 
arädï amiriyya  state-owned land, subject to the miri tax. 
ashräaf descendants of the Prophet (sg. sharif). 
baklik land whose revenues accrue to a bey. 


barä’a (berat) official documents, especially endorsing the investiture 
of prelates and affording privileges to subjects working 
in the service of European consulates. 


bayt ‘household”’; family branch. 

beylerbey administrator, superior of several sanjagbeys. 

damän tax-farm, similar to the muqgäta'a. 

daymuüs fiscal reassessment. 

dhakhira supplementary tax owed to tax-farmer. 

(pl. dhakhaäyir) 

dhimmi member of one of the ‘protected’ minorities in Islamic 
society. 

dihqan village head. 

dukhkhäniyya tax levied for the preparation of silk-worm eggs. 

emir in Mount Lebanon: title of the leading tax-farmers” 
families. 

eyalet Ottoman province administered by a waälr (= wilaya). 

fakhri litt. ‘honorary”’; title of muträn without a separate dio- 
cese. 

fetwa legal opinion issued by a mufti. 

figh Islamic jurisprudence. 

firägha fee levied for the alienation of possessions. 

hiba donation. 


* For weights, measures and currency, see Appendix three. 
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idiyya 
iltizam 


irsäliyya 


istibdal 


Jaliyya 
(pl. Jawaäli) 
Jizya 


kanisa 
Kapikullari 


khadim 
khan 
kharaäj 


Khass 


khidma 
khul'a 


khüri 


ma‘äsh 
mahkama 
majma” 
mal 
mälayn 
malikäna 
maqäm 
mashyakha 
mazra‘a 
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tax paid to tax-farmers on the occasion of festivities. 
tax-farm granted to a multazim; synonymous with mu- 
qäta'a. 

total amount of taxes owed by beylerbeys to the central 
government. 

exchange of waqf-properties in order to preserve the 
value of a wagf. 


poll-tax. 
poll-tax levied on dhimmis. 


church. 

Janissaries under the command of the central govern- 
ment. 

‘servant’ of a shrine or church. 

warehouse. 

originally ‘land-tax’; eventually used to refer to the 
jizya-tax. 

state-owned land whose revenues are destined for 
specific administrative purposes. 

semi-official payment in addition to the tax-remittance. 
investiture of the Shihäb emirs as tax-farmers, by the 
gOVernor. 

priest. 


lvelihood,; allowance. 

religious court. 

council. 

miri-tax. 

double levy of the miri-tax. 

grant of tax-farm as semi-property. 
shrine. 

additional tax owed to the tax-farmer. 
agricultural field. 


milk (pl. amläk) freehold property. 


milla (millet) 


mir 
mu‘ajjala 
mudabbir 


religious minority. 

basic tax on state-owned agricultural land. 

payment to acquire a tax-farm. 

administrator, esp. of the Lebanese Order, and the 
minister of the Shihäb emirs. 
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mufti 
muhäfiz 
multazim 
munäsaba 
mugaddam 


mugäta‘a 
mugäta‘ajt 
muqäwada 
murshid 
musäqüäh 
mutasallim 
mutawallt 
mutran 
muzära‘a 


nähiya 
nazir 


gadi 
qäida 
ganun 
qass 
gisma 
qurba 


ra'ts (f. ra'isa) 
ragaba 

ri asa 

rizq 


sadaqa 
salf 
sarf 


sanjagq 
sanjaqgbey 
shammaäs 
sharaft 


APPENDICES 


scholar or official issuing fetwas. 
administrator. 

holder of an iltizam. 

share-cropping agreement, esp. for trees. 
title of Shuite tax-farmers (originally also used among 
Maronites) corresponding to ‘emir’. 
tax-farm. 

holder of a mugäta'a. 

exchange of possessions. 

teacher, spiritual leader. 

share-cropping agreement, esp. for cereals. 
administrator, usually of a town. 
administrator of a wagf. 

metropolitan, archbishop; bishop. 
share-cropping agreement, esp. for cereals. 


administrative subdivision of a sanjaq. 
supervisor of a waqf. 


Judge. 

market town; rurla commercial center. 
legislation by state decrees. 

priest. 

partition of property. 

pious purpose. 


abbot; superior of a monastery. 

property rights. 

function of ra’ïs. 

livelihood; land providing the livelihood of a tax- 
farmer. 


pious donation. 

payment to acquire a tax-farm (= mu‘ajjala). 
additional levy to compensate for currency devalua- 
tions. 

adminstrative division of a province. 

administrator of a sanjaq. 

chaplain. 

litt. ‘“honorary’, title for mutrans without a separate 
diocese (= fakhri). 
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Sharia 
sharik 
shawbasa 
shidyäq 
shiräka 
sipahi 


Tanzimat 
tarh 
tasarruf 
taslim 
tasrif 
tawalli 
tawzi 
timar 


ulema 
untüsh 
‘ugqäl 

urf 

‘ushr 

(pl. ‘ushür) 
usquf 


wakiïl 
waäli 


wagf 


wagf ahlr 
(dhurri) 
waqf khayri 
wagfiyya 
wikäala 
wilaya 


Yerliyya 
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Islamic law. 
share-cropper. 
Spinning-tax. 

dean. 

share-cropping agreement. 
cavalryman. 


period of reforms during the 19th century. 

tax on Silk. 

right of disposal. 

transfer of possessions. 

transfer of the right of disposal. 

function of mutawallr. 

reassessment of taxation. 

grant of land in exchange for military services. 


religious, esp. legal scholars and officials. 
dependency of church or monastery. 
Druze spiritual leaders. 

customary law. 

‘tenth’ collected from the believers. 


bishop. 


administrative delegate. 

governor of à province. 

possessions withdrawn from market circulation in per- 
petuity for a pious purpose; religious foundation. 
family waqf. 


pious waqf. 

waqf-document 

function of wakil. 

province; function of wGlr; right of patronage, iuspatro- 
natus. 


Janissaries of local origin (Damascus). 
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